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IN WINTER. 
Let others glide in sunny hours What boundless joy without alloy 
Along the dusty way; Th’ enraptured rider feels, 
Give me the snow in silvery showers When winter’s wind is left behind 


In winter’s wildest day. The auto’s flying wheels! —J. K. 
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THE PERFECT RECORD OF 


IN THE VANDERBILT RACE 


WRAPPED 
TREAD TIRES 





HEY made on Tracy’s Locomobile the fastest time of the race and course. “They equipped the 
Thomas Car (Le Blon),which headed the American team, and all other American cars in elimina- 
tions and final (except for the short time when, owing to the slippery course, leather non-skid tires 

replaced them). 

The road and weather conditions for the big race made the use of the leather non-skid tires seem 
desirable, and when the race started these caused the only trouble the American cars at any time had with 
tires. As wheels were locked at high speed on the sharp curves the rivets of the tread strip were pulled loose 
and changes became necessary. Foreign cars similarly equipped had the same trouble and changed tires 
repeatedly. 

It was after he had changed back to the regular Flat Tread type of Diamond Wrapped Tread Tires 
that Tracy made his wonderful speed record, and then or later he had no tire trouble whatever. 

In no way did a leather non-skid tire cause trouble on the American cars except by the pulling loose 
of the tread in the manner described, and not one Diamond Wrapped Tread Tire, which replaced the 
leather non-skids, made any but a perfect score. Their whole record is without a flaw. 


Their performance, in the two most notable events in American automobile history, the 1906 Vanderbilt 
Eliminations and Race, constitute the most perfect tire achievement the world has ever seen. 
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Attractive Places in West 
lands of Scotland 


High- 


Automobilists, who are becoming the 
most enterprising tourists in Scotland, 


very frequently miss seeing most at- 
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in the glens and mountains within easy 
reach. 

Oban is both a summer and winter re- 
sort of hypochondriacs and- health- 
seeking people. The place is also an 
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been waged hereabouts so tumultuously 
that one naturally expects to hear that 
the human denizens have been wild war- 
riors and truculent neighbors which they 


certainly were. 














ATTRACTIVE TOURISTS’ RENDEZVOUS IN SCOTLAND 


tractive places which happen to be out 
of the popular routes. Oban, in Argyl- 
shire, on the West Coast of Scotland, 
is one of the most picturesque places in 
the whole of Scotland and many very 
enterprising tourists fail to find it, which 
is their loss. 

The town lies along the brow of a 
deep and sheltered bay in the Firth of 
Lorn, opposite the Island of Kerrera, a 
most beautiful location, with many 
places of fascinating historical interest 


entrepot for receiving Highland prod- 
ucts and for sending out supplies neces- 
sary to keep people alive in the moun- 
tain glens, haunts of storms and life- 
exhausting winter weather. 

These West Highlands are a chaos 
of shapeless mountains, torn into frag- 
ments by the stupendous forces of sea 
waves, dashing rains and eroding frosts. 
Yet their weirdness and heterogenous- 
the 
The passions of inanimate nature have 


ness are impressive to beholder. 


Yet this region was the first in Scot- 
land to receive the Chris- 
Perhaps the early missionaries 
who the Christian gospel 
thought this region needed it most. Be 
this as it may, it is certain: that Colum- 
ba, an Irish Christian missionary, took 
up his abode on Iona, a small isle near 
Oban, as early as 563. 
have built a church which was the rally- 
ing point and refuge of early Christian 


teaching of 
tianity. 
preached 


He is said to 


teachers, and was afterwards destroyed 
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by the piratical Norsemen; but other 
churches were built later and the isle is 
now famous for ecclesiastical ruins and 
relics. From here Christianity was spread 
all over Scotland and a few centuries 
later a powerful delegation of the Irish 
then called Scots, who had sent the glad 
tidings into Scotland, came along across 
the intervening estuaries and took pos- 
session of the country. There had been 
an aboriginal race on the land called 
Picts, who were soon crowded out of 
home and holding or absorbed by the 
Irish-Scots immigrants. 

The chief of these immigrants, some- 
times called robbers and pirates, built a 
strong castle on an isolated rock on the 
mainland and made it his military and 
subduing headquarters. The name of 
this stronghold is Dunstaffnage Castle, 
to-day quite a formidable ruin. After a 
time the descendants of the warrior 
chief became kings with need for ex- 
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Poverty and Plenty in Scotland 


Scotland has received from nature the 
stamp of poverty, and its people have 
always earned scanty fare by lavish 
toil. In the days three centuries ago 
when the valiant Scots were fighting 
for the nation’s freedom that later be- 
came the world’s heritage, the mass of 
the people seldom ate anything more 
luxurious than oatmeal, but the lairds 
who controlled the fat of the land ate 
and drank sumptuously. The Scottish 
Review says: 

“An account of hospitality in 1629 
gives a good idea of the manner in 
which a country gentleman of the 
period lived. Dinner and supper were 
brought in by the servants with their 
hats on, a custom which is corrobo- 
rated by Fynes Moryson, who says 
that being at a knight’s house who had 
many servants to attend him, they 
brought in the meats with their heads 














ANOTHER VIEW OF OBAN 


tended room to sustain themselves and 
followers. That necessity, ever the 
mother of invention, found means to 
transport a powerful part of the colony 
to Perthshire in the heart of Scotland, 
where their king desiring tendencies 
were nurtured by the products of a fer- 
tile country. 

The’ Irish missionary-pirate immi- 
grants took possession of Scotland, 
sure enough, and gave it their name. 
By combination with other tribes and 
races they laid the foundation of a na- 
tion which eventually fought the con- 
flict for popular freedom against kingly 
and aristocratic autocracy. Scotland 
and the world owe much to the Irish 
immigrants, who, knowing a good thing, 
took possession and held on. 

An automobilist staying in Edinburgh 
or Glasgow can make a trip to Oban 
without more than two or three days’ 
loss of time and the scenery going there 
from either city will well repay the trip. 


covered with blue caps. After washing 
their hands in a basin, they sat down to 
dinner, and Sir James Pringle said 
grace. The viands seemed to have been 
plentiful and excellent,. ‘big pottage, 
long kale, bowe of white kale,’ which is 
cabbage; ‘brech sopps,’ powdered beef, 
roast and boiled mutton, a venison pie 
in form of an egg, goose. Then they 
had cheese, cut and uncut, and apples. 
But the close of the feast was the most 
curious thing about it. 

“The tablecloth was removed, and on 
it were put a ‘towel the whole breadth 
of the table and half the length of it, a 
basin and ewer to watch, then a green 
carpet laid on, then one cup of beer set 
on the carpet, then a little long lawn 
serviter plaited over the corner of the 
table, and a glass of hot water set down 
also on the table; then be there three 
boys to say grace; the first, the thanks- 
giving; the second, the pater noster; 
the third, prayer for a blessing of God’s 
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church. The good man of the house, 
his parents, kinsfolk and the whole 
company they then do drink hot 
waters, so at supper, then to bed, the 
collation which |is] a stoupe of ale.’” 


Automobile Omnibuses in Berlin 
and Paris 


Paris is undoubtedly ahead in the use 
of the automobile, except in one partic- 
ular—that of the automobile omnibus 
for passengers. Berlin is ahead ‘of 
every other city in the world in that 
particular. The Omnibus Company, of 
Berlin, has completed negotiations with 
the city government regarding a uni- 
form rate of 10 pfennigs, or 2% cents, 
for all distances of the route. This 
rate is very low, seeing that the various 
lines extend a distance of over three 
miles, some being about four miles in 
length. The example of the Berlin 
company has evidently stirred the Pa- 
risian manufacturers. At the last auto- 
mobile show a number of new forms of 
omnibus were shown which were de- 
signed for passenger traffic. The Com- 
pagnie Générale has been testing the 
cars since then, and omnibus lines will 
likely soon be in general operation. 


Using the Brake 

Much damage is being done by a 
careless handling of the brake mecha- 
nism of the automobile. Jumping on 
the lever with both feet is not an un- 
common spectacle, and it never seems 
to occur to many that the limit of the 
use of the brake is the point which 
stops short of causing the wheels to 
slide along the ground without turn- 
ing. The wheels can be readily retard- 
ed by a reasonable use of the brake 
lever. In applying the brake with force 
sufficient to cause the wheels to slide 
along the road, the tires are much in- 
jured, and while the front wheels are 
slipping there is often a tendency to 
slew around on the part of the rear 
wheels. It should be borne in mind 
that the brake is really a mechanical 
resort to be applied with force only in 
cases of emergency, and that at a high 
rate of_speed the vigorous use of the 
brake is positively dangerous. 


Need of Judicial Action 


Crossing from Folkestone to Bou- 
logne the other day were two well- 
known members of the legal profes- 
sion, a judge and a barrister. The lat- 
ter was suffering silently but sorely 
when the judge happened to drop 
against him as he leaned disconsolately 
over the taffrail. 

“H’m! You don’t seem quite at home 
here,” remarked his Lordship. “Can I 
do anything for you?” 

“Yes,” gasped the seasick lawyer; “I 
wish you would overrule this motion.” 
—London Tatler. 
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Cars at Automobile Club Show and 1907 Models 


The A. C. A, Show 


The seventh annual auto exhibit at the 
Grand Central Palace promises to be one 
of the most comprehensiveand success- 
ful affairs of the kind ever held. With 
a host of two hundred and thirty ex- 
hibitors, including ninety-four manufac- 
turers of automobiles and one hundred 
and thirty-six makers of accessories, 
there will undoubtedly be a grand 
display. 

In all there were two hundred and 
sixty-six applications for space, and the 
committee was obliged to refuse thirty- 
six entries owing to lack of room. This 
was in spite of the fact that there was 
more than 55,000 square feet of available 
space at the start. The show is under 
the auspices of the Automobile Club of 
America. 

The American Motor Car Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, comprising thirty-eight 
manufacturers, will exhibit extensively. 
In addition to this organization, there 
will be eighteen foreign concerns repre- 
sented, also thirty-eight other American 
manufacturers of cars. 

The show will be open to the public 
from December 1, at 8 P. M., until Sat- 
urday evening, December 8. A private 
view will be given at 3 P. M. on De- 
cember 1, for members of the Automo- 
bile Club and their guests. 

The following will exhibit: 


MOTOR CARS—MEMBERS AMERICAN MOTOR 
CAR MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION. 

Acme Motor Car Co. 
Aerocar Co. 
American Machine Co. 
American Motor Car Co. 
Austin Automobile Co. 
Bartholomew Co. 
B-L-M Motor and Equipment Co. 
Buckeye Manufacturing Co. 
Conover Automobile Co. 
Crawford Automobile Co. 
De Luxe Motor Car Co. 
Detroit Auto Vehicle Co. 
Dolson Automobile Co. 
Dorris Motor Car Co. 
Dragon Automobile Co. .... .. 
Duryea Power Co. 
Evansville Automobile Co. 
Ford Motor Co. 
Harrison Wagon Co. 
Jackson Automobile Co. 
Knox Motor Truck Co. 
Marion Motor Car Co. 
Maxwell-Briscoe Car Co. 
Mitchell Motor Car Co. 
Moline Automobile Co. 
Moon Motor Car Co. 
Mora Motor Car Co. 
Motor Car Co. 
National Motor Vehicle Co. 
Nordyke and Marmon. 
Pierce Engine Co. 
Premier Motor Car Co. 


Reo Motor Car Co. 
Rapid Motor Vehicle Co. 
St. Louis Motor Car Co. 
St. Louis Car Co. 
Triumph Motor Car Co. 
Wayne Automobile Co. 


MOTOR CARS-——DOMESTIC. 


Abendroth & Root Manufacturing Co. 
American Metal Wheel and Automo- 
bile Co. 


American Motor Truck Co. 
Berkshire Automobile Co. 


Cleveland Motor Car Co. 
G. H. Curtiss Mfg. Co. 
Dayton Motor Car Co. 
E. H. V. Co. 

Grout Bros. Automobile Co. 
Holsman Automobile Co. 
Johnson Service Co. 

The Lansden Co. 

Logan Construction Co. 
Moore Automobile Co. 
J. M. Quimby & Co. 
Rainer Co. 

Torbensen Motor Car Co. 
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Commercial Truck Co. of America. 


Daimler Mfg. Co. 


Deere-Clarke Motor Car Co. 
Detroit Automobile Mfg. Co. 


Hendee Mfg. Co. 
Thomas B. Jeffery & Co. 
Lane Motor Vehicle Co. 


Oscar Lear Automobile Co. 


Maumee Motor Car Works. 


Penna Automobile Motor Co. 
Reading Standard Cycle Mig. Co. 


Shawmut Motor Co. 
Wagner Motor Cycle Co. 


White Sewing Machine Co. 


Seimrock Motor Car Co. 


American Locomotive Automobile Co. 


OF 


Automobile Car Equipment Co. 





A. 





C. A. ANNUAL SHOW 


Welch Motor Car Co 
Woods Motor Vehicle Co. 


MOTOR CARS—FOREIGN. 


Argus Import Co., Argus. 

Bousquet et Cie, Bianchi. 

Cryder & Co., Mors. 

B. Gallager, Brasier. 

Itala Import Co., Itala. 

Charron, Giradot and Voigt, C. G. V. 
Delahaye and Pilain Agency, Dela- 


haye. 


Hartford Suspension Co., Gobron- 


Prillie. 


R. Bertilli & Co., Zust. 
Napier Motor Co. of America. 
Palmer & Christie, Martini. 
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Renault Freres Selling Branch. 

E. W. Sutphen, English Daimler. 
Mercedes Import Co. 

Palais de L’Automobile, Delaunay. 
Panhard & Levassor. 

Rossel Co. of America. 

Societe Anonyme Westinghouse. 


ACCESSORY EXHIBITORS. 


Ajax-Grieb Rubber Co. 

American Generator Co. 

Aster Co. 

Auto Cabinet Co. 

Robert Bosch. 

Carbondale Chemical Co. 

Chicago Flexible Shaft Co. 

Continental Caoutchouc Co. 

Elbridge Electric Mfg. Co. 

Ehret Tire and Tool Receptacle for 
Autos. 

Electric Rubber Mfg. Co. 

General Electric Co. 

Electric Storage Battery Co. 

Harburg Tire Co. 

Gould Storage Battery Co. 

Hicks Speed Indicator Co. 

Haws, George A. 

Lavalette & Co. 

Hill Mfg. Co. 

Miller, Chas. E. 

Michelin Products Selling Co. 

Mills Manufacturing Co. 

Miller’s Sons, W. P. 

Model Gas Engine Works. 

Never-Miss Spark Plug Co. 

Post & Lester Co. 

Pittsfield Spark Coil Co. 

Prosser & Sons, Thos. 

Scandinavian Fur & Leather Co. 

Survey Map Co. 

St. John Rubber Tire Mfg. Co. 

Tire Safety Device Co. 

Wm. Vogel Brothers. 

Willis Co., E. J. 


ACCESSORY 
AND A. M., INC. 

American & British Mfg. Co. 
American Ball Bearing Co. 
American Electric Novelty Mfg. Co. 
Atwater Kent Mfg. Co. 
Aurora Automatic Machine Co. 
Atwood Mfg. Co. 
Avery Portable Lighting Co. 
Auto Coil Co. 
Baldwin Chain Mfg. Co. 
Badger Brass Mfg. Co. 
Bowser Co., S. F., Inc. 
Briscoe Mfg. Co. 
Brown-Lipe Gear Co. 
W. H. Brown. 
Conn. Tel. & Elect. Co. 
Byrne-Kingston Co. 


Cramp’s Sons, Ship and Engine, Bldg. 


Co. 
Consolidated Mfg. Co. 
Dayton Electrical Mfg. Co. 
R. E. Dietz. 
Detroit Lubricator Co. 
Detroit Motor Car Supply Co. 
Diamond Chain Mfg. Co. 
Diamond Rubber Co. 


EXHIBITORS—-MEMBERS M. C. 
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Diezeman Shock Absorber Co. 

Dixon Crucible Co. 

Eastern Carbon Works. 

Edmunds & Jones Mig. Co. 

Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 

Fisk Rubber Co. 

Gabriel Horn Co. 

Gemmar Engine Co. 

Gilbert Mfg. Co. 

G. & J. Tire Co. 

Goodrich Co., B. F. 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 

Gray & Davis. 

Gray Hawley Még. Co. 

Ham Mfg. Co. 

Harris Oil Co., A. W. 

Hartford Auto Parts Co. 

Hartford Rubber Works. 

Hartford Suspension Co. 

Heinze Electric Co. 

Herz Co. 

Hess-Bright Mfg. Co. 

Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 

International Rubber Co. 

Jones Speedometer Co. 

Kilgore Auto Air Cushion Co. 

Kinsey Mfg. Co. 

Light Mfg. & Fdy. Co. 

Lipman Mfg. Co. 

Manufacturers’ 
Fdy. Co. 

Midgely Mfg. Co. 

McCord & Co. 

McGiehan Mfg. 
Co. 

Morgan& Wright 

Motor Car Spe- 
cialty Co. 

Muncie Auto 
House Co. 

National Carbon 
Co. 

N. Y. & N. J. 
LubricantsCo. 

Oliver Instrument Co. 

Oliver Mfg. Co. 

Pennsylvania Rubber Co. 

Prest-O-Lite Co. 

Rands Mfg. Co. 

Robinson & Sons, W. C. 

Rose Mfg. Co. 

Sager Co., J. H. 

Schwarz Wheel Co. 

Shelby Steel Tube Co. 

Smith Mfg. Co., R. H. 

Spicer Universal Joint Mfg. Co. 

Splitdorf Co., C. F. 

Sprague Umbrella Co. 

Standard Welding Co. 

Swinehart Clincher Tire & Rubber Co. 

Timken Roller Bearing Axle Co. 

Turner & Fish Co. 

Uncas Specialty Co. 

Veeder Mfg. Co. 

Warner Gear Co. 

Webb Co. 

Warner Instrument Co. 


F. H. Wheeler. 


, 


In the days of Columbus only seven 
metals were known to exist. 
are over fifty in use. 


Now there 
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Aerocar Runabout 


The aerocar runabout Model C shown 
in our engraving is a good representa- 
tion of the high speed, high powered 
runabouts that have lately been coming 
into popularity. This is a four cylin- 
der car, four by four inches each, air 
cooled, and capable of maintaining very 
high speed on a limited supply of fuel. 
The cylinders are located under a con- 
nect in front, set longitudinally in the 
frame and are calculated to develop 20 
H. P. The chassis is the same as that 
designed for the touring cars of the 
Aerocar Company, the spring arrange- 
ment being reduced in rigidity to suit 
the lighter car. 

Radiation is effected by cast fins on 
the cylinders, and a powerful fan, with 
vanes set at that angle which produces 
the greatest current of air, serves to 
carry away the heat from the cylinders. 
The transmission gear might almost be 
eliminated, since the car is driven al- 
ways on the direct gear, but a three- 
speed Brown-Lipe gear is installed. 

A unique control device is a clutch 
of special design, coupled up with the 





PLAN VIEW OF AEROCAR RUNABOUT. 


spark advance lever in such a manner 
that, when the clutch is slightly dis- 
engaged, as when negotiating crowd- 
ed streets, approaching a dangerous 
corner or street car crossing, the spark 
is retarded. This prevents the motor 
racing, and at the same time permits 
the motor to take in a full charge of gas 
ready for instantly picking up its load 
and accelerating it rapidly. The slow 
spark and closed throttle would tend to 
overheat the motor, and no better proof 
of the cooling qualities of this air-cool- 
ed motor can be given than the de- 
signor’s action in thus coupling up the 
spark control lever. The clutch is also 
coupled up with the hub brakes, so that 
a further movement of the foot lever 
serves to set the brakes. It might be 
termed the one-foot controlled car, so 
simple is the operation of it. The hands 
are left free to take care of the steering 
and the eyes need never be taken off 
the road ahead. The brakes may be 
locked in any desired position, the 
simple tipping of the foot being all 
that is necessary to release them. As 
the clutch is allowed to engage, the 
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spark is advanced. This, with the 
sensitive throttle control, is sufficient 
for all speeds from four miles an hour, 
or even less, to almost a mile a minute. 


The Rambler Line for 1907 


The plant of Thomas B. Jeffery & 
Co., at Kenosha, Wis., manufacturers of 
the popular Rambler automobiles, is 
now running day and night in the pro- 
duction of the 1907 cars in order that 
delivery to the trade may begin De- 
cember 1, and present indications are 
that the cars will be shipped in quan- 
tities well before Christmas. 

A larger force was kept busy during 
the summer and fall in thoroughly 
testing the four models which com- 
prise the new line for 1907, and both 
the factory tests and the work on the 
heavy sandy roads surrounding Ke- 
nosha satisfied the management as to 
their ability. One of the larger cars, 
Model 25, distinguished itself by mak- 
ing the enviable record of fifty-three 
miles on three gallons of gasolene in 
the recent Chicago-Cedar Lake con- 
sumption test. 

Space has been taken by the company 
at the show of the Automobile Club of 
America to be held December 1 to 8 
at the Grand Central Palace in New 
York and a full line of the 1907 models 
will be exhibited on the floor while cars 
will also be on hand for demonstration 
purposes. 

Agents from the Atlantic to the Pa- 
cific and from the far north to the Gulf 
of Mexico have visited the factory dur- 
ing the past few weeks and without ex- 
ception they have been highly enthusi- 
astic over the new line of cars. Their 
only complaint has been over the ob- 
jection of the company to increase their 
allotment. 

Every Rambler dealer had closed his 
contract for 1907 before November I 
and numerous ‘new representatives have 
been established in heretofore unoccu- 
pied territory. The outlook for the 
most successful season in the history 
of Thomas B. Jeffery & Co. is very 
promising. 

The line of cars, as in 1906, will com- 
prise both two and four cylinder types 
and there will be two models in each 
class. 

Models 21 and 27 are respectively 
a medium weight touring car and a high 
power runabout. Both are fitted with 
the new Rambler unit power plant com- 
prising a double opposed motor, plane- 
tary transmission and multiple disc 
clutch built intergral with three-point 
support. The most remarkable feat- 
ure of this remarkable equipment is the 
fact that no working part of the motor 
is exposed, while every part is entirely 
accessible from above. A woven wire 
dust screen covers the entire under por- 
tion of the chassis. 
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This equipment will be a sad blow to 
the comic writer as the stock joke of 
the man under the car will be abso- 
lutely inapplicable to these models, as 
a man would have nothing but a view 
of the dust screen should he crawl un- 
der there because the comic weeklies 
led him to think it was the proper form. 

The bodies of these new models are 
hinged to the frame at each side by 
means of a combination hinge and lock 
and by loosening two knurled hand 
nuts on either side of the car the body 
may be swung to the other side, giving 
absolutely free access to the entire 
power plant and all its appurtenances. 

The chassis of the two models above 
described are identical, exception in di- 
mensions. 

Model 21 is equipped with a five by 
six motor, giving 22 horse power, and 
has a wheel base of 100 inches. 

The motor of Model 27 is four and 
one-half by five inches, and has 14 to 16 
H. P., while the wheel base is 90 inches. 

The detachable tonneau is a popular 
feature of Model 21. The unpleasant 
appearance of the detachable tonneau 
has always been 
a drawback to 
‘the making this 
style of car, but 
in the body of 
the new Ram- 
bler car the con- 
nection between 
the tonneau and 
body is such that 
it can be seen 
only by the most 
careful inspec- 
tion and either 
as a touring car 
or asa runabout 
with torpedo 
deck; therc if not the slightest 
outward sign of the convertible car. 
There has always been a large demand 
for this style of car, and now that the 
Rambler has eliminated the unpleasant 
features the sales will undoubtedly be 
large. 

Model 24 will probably be the most 
popular of the four cylinder types as 
in this car has been empodied more new 
and novel, but absolutely tried and 
proven features than in any one car 
ever before offered the public. 

The motor marks a new era in gaso- 
lene engine design and every part is 
readily accessible from the side, noth- 
ing from below. The crank case also 
opens at the side, a single plate giving 
access to the entire crank and cam 
shafts with all their bearings and ad- 
justments. There can be no interfer- 
ence by frame members as the motor is 
suspended directly from the main 
frame, there being no sub-frame. The 
motor is as convenient of access as 
though on a stand or bench. This ad- 
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vantage will be appreciated by those 
who have had motor trouble. 

An entirely new design of the slid- 
ing type transmission gear is used. It 
is built integral with the propeller shaft 
and housing, the only universal joint 
being a double one between motor and 
transmission gear. Perfect access is 
given by large hand plates at the top of 
both transmission and differential gear 
housings. These housings are absolute- 
ly oil tight, the only opening being at 
the top, as above mentioned and may 
therefore, be kept abundantly filled 
with oil at all times. 

By virtue of a balanced sprocket on 
the lay shaft of the transmission gear, 
sliding of gears is relieved of all the 
annoyance heretofore incident to this 
type of transmission and whether the 
car be standing or running the gears 
may be instantly shifted from high 
speed to reverse or to any of the in- 
termediate settings. 

The “Big One” of the Rambler line 
of 1907 cars is Model 25, a 40 H. P. 
touring car of ample size and imposing 








RAMBLER, MODEL 27. 


lines. Although similar to. the Model 15 
car of 1906, it is provided with the 
many refinements and improvements 
incident to a year’s severe service. 

These cars have shown up without a 
weak point during the strenuous road 
tests to which they have been submitted 
and are confidently offered by the man- 
ufacturers, who challenge comparison 
with any car at any price. 

Models 24 and 25 are equipped with 
the new Rambler balanced clutch, an 
entirely new device by which engage- 
ment may be made as gently as desir- 
ed. But by virtue of the extraordinary 
power spring by which the clutch is 
finally seated, slipping is absolutely 
eliminated under any conditions. Those 
desirous of achieving high gear stunts 
find this as flexible in action as a fric- 
tion transmission without the loss of 
power usually incident thereto. 

Those attending the December auto- 
mobile show will do well to allow 
plenty of time in which to look over 
the Rambler type for 1907. 
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The Pope-Hartford 1907 Model L 


The new model of the Pope-Hartford 
works is a development of the firm’s 
last year’s four-cylinder car. The en- 
gine is a four-cylinder vertical water 
cooled one, rated at 25-30 H. P. All the 
gears of the motor are encased, and 
the cylinders and heads are cast in- 
tegral, the cylinders being in pairs. All 
valves are mechanically operated and 
interchangeable and are located in the 
head. The crank shaft is made of nickel 
steel and is claimed to have extremely 
liberal bearings. The radiator now used 
is of the planetic type, which has been 
used from the start on the Pope- 
Toledo touring car. The crank case is 
provided with hand holes. A carbureter 
of the company’s own design is used. 
Ignition is by jump spark, with current 
from either a dry battery or storage 
batery, and provision is made for fitting 
a magneto. The clutch is a leather fac- 
ed aluminum cone, and the change 
speed gear is a three speed and reverse 
sliding type, enclosed in an aluminum 
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case with cover, located directly under 
the footboard. The drive to the rear 
axle is by driving shaft with two uni- 
versal joints, and a pair of bevel gears 
cut from high carbon steel. The pinion 
shaft runs on roller bearings of more 
liberal size than in last year’s model. 
The front axle is a solid I section 
forging, and the rear axle shafts are of 
solid steel with square ends, and run 
on large ball bearings in tubular axle 
casings. The shafts are securely keyed 
and locked at the outer ends in the 
wheel hubs. A large ball thrust bear- 
ing is provided back of the bevel gear. 
Steering is effected by means of a 
worm and sector device enclosed in a 
dust-proof case, and the steering joints 
are provided with spring buffers to re- 
lieve road shocks. The car is provided 
with two independent brakes, one 


being a contracting band brake acting 
on a drum secured to the transmission 
shaft, and the other a double internal 
expanding hub brake acting on drums 
bolted to the rear wheels respectively. 
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Thomas 1907 “ Flyer” 


The 1907 Thomas “Flyer” differs 
little in general design from its last 
year’s model; but while the general de- 
sign has been retained, there have been 
innumerable changes in the way of re- 
finement, simplification, lightening, 
comfort and beauty. While the Thomas 
has been greatly lightened, its strength 
has been correspondingly increased, a 
marked evidence of the benefits which 
accrued from the many experiments 
which were. made with materials in its 
preparation for the Vanderbilt Cup 
race. 

In the Thomas this year, the motor 
is of sixty H. P. The cylinders are four 
in number and are cast separately, with 
the water jackets integral. Both the in- 
let and exhaust valves are mechanically 
operated and are interchangeable; they 
are on opposite sides of the motor. All 
of the moving parts, such as the cam 
gears, cam shaft bearings, push rods, 
etc., are completely enclosed, which not 
only protects them but renders the 
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are brought into play, and cranking of 
the motor is an easy matter. The for- 
ward end of the engine is an oil-tight 
box, which contains not only the two- 
to-one gears but the magneto gear and 
pump gear. Positive lubrication is giv- 
en to these by a grease packing. A 
chain oiler is used on the rear bearing 
of the crankshaft. 

One of the most radical changes in 
the construction of the car is in the 
ignition. Two independent systems are 
used. The first is by batteries through 
a specially designed Atwater-Kent 
spark generator, and the second, an 
imported Sims-Bosch _high-tension 
magneto. Either system may be used 
at will by means of a douple throw 
switch. Two sects of spark plugs are 
used, one being at the side of the inlet 
valves and the other being over them. 
The Atwater-Kent generator is on the 
dash and is operated by vertical shaft 
with universal joints. The Sims-Bosch 
magneto is attached directly to the en- 
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motor practically noiseless. Both the 
inlet and exhaust valves have much 
greater area than in former models, and 
the spring seat arrangement does away 
with the square hole through the stem. 
The push rods are of steel, hardened 
and ground, with an adjusting nut to 
insure the proper valve lift; they work 
in vertical bearings. Both the crankshaft 
and connecting rods are of nickel steel 
drop forgings, with extremely large 
bearings. The main bearings of the 
crankshaft are secured by bolts pass- 
ing through the aluminum case with 
the heads on top and the caps under- 
neath, this method superseding the use 
of studs, the threads of which might 
have a tendency to work loose in the 
aluminum. It also ties the entire crank 
case together. 

The bearings are also fitted with cop- 
per liners of a uniform thickness, pro- 
viding uniform sets when the caps are 
drawn down. The exhaust cam shaft 
is arranged with auxiliary cams and by 
slidimg the shaft these auxiliary cams 








gine base, at forward end of the inlet 
side. 

The body lines of the Thomas have 
remained unchanged, the dust-proof de- 
sign not being altered, except that the 
sides and back of the tonneau are now 
made slightly convex. The tonneau is 
much roomier, and is provided with 
two revolving, removable and auxili- 
ary seats. These seats are richly up- 
holstered and are provided with side 
arms. The front seats have also been 
made roomier. A coat and parcel rack 
is provided on the back of the front 
seats. In the rear of the car is a tool 
compartment, which can also be util- 
ized for inner tubes. Under the main 
tonneau, is also a compartment for bag- 
gage. 


The members of the Philadelphia Au- 
tomobile Trade Association have an- 
nounced that they will hold a motor car 
show in that city in January. It will 
probably take place in one or two of the 
armories, as a large area will be required. 
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Maxwell-Briscoe 


The Maxwell-Briscoe Motor Co. are 
placing on the market a high powered 
four-cylinder car, differing only in some 
minor details from the 1906 model. The 
new model has a larger and more lux- 
urious body, but otherwise the car is 
identical with that which won the Dem- 
ing trophy in 1906. 

The principles of construction, save 
in the adoption of a four-cylinder ver- 
tical motor, are similar to those used 
in the two-cylinder car made by this 
company. The chief characteristics 
are: “Thermo-siphon cooling, eliminat- 
ing circulating water pumps, engine and 
transmission case consisting of one 
aluminum casting; the unit power plant 
being suspended from three points. All 
metal multiple disc clutch encased and 
running in oil.” By using this construc- 
tion the power plant is entirely un- 
affected by any twisting of the frame, 
and all bearings are kept in perfect 
alignment, insuring exceptionally long 
life. 


MAXWELL-BRISCOE, 1907 MODEL 


The motor is conservatively rated at 
36-40 H. P. at 1,000 R. P. M., and con- 
sists of four vertical cylinders cast 
separately from gray iron, the water 
jackets being intezral with the cylinder. 
The pistons are of the usual trunk pat- 
tern, and are provided with three rings. 
The valves are large and are forged in 
one piece from steel, thus preventing 
the possibility of the valve from loosen- 
ing on the stem. The valve lifter is of 
steel, hardened and ground, the guides 
being bronze. 

The valves are mechanically operated 
from opposite sides. All time gears, 
cams, bearings, etc., are encased and re- 
ceive lubrication from the crank case. 
The cam shaft has babbitt bearings. 
The cams are hardened and ground. 

The transmission is of the usual slid- 
ing gear type, giving three speeds for- 
ward and one reverse. The progres- 
sive system is used, direct drive on 
high gear. The gears are of chrome 
nickel steel, cut and hardened by 
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Brown & Sharpe. The counter shaft 
runs on Hyatt Roller Bearings. A spe- 
cial feature in connection with this 
transmission is a positive lock that 
prevents shifting the gears when the 
clutch is engaged. With this system 
it is impossible to engage the clutch 
unless the gears are fully meshed. 
This safety device removes all danger 
of gear stripping. 

Seating capacity five, extra drop seats 
in tonneau only when ordered. The 
body material is of sheet steel, all or- 
namentations stamped into the steel. 
The metal is treated to a special prep- 
aration for removing rust, and then 
subjected to a process, including bake 
shop and oven, producing a fine smooth 
finish. The upholstering is of the fin- 
est quality throughout. 

The standard equipment consists of 
full set of todls, three oil and two gas 
lamps, generator and horn. 

Price including equipment, $3,000, 
f. o. b. factory. 


Duryea Folding Rear Phaeton 


The Folding Rear Phaeton Duryea 
car shown is one of two that will be 
exhibited at the Seventh Annual Show. 
One will be completely finished and 
the other stripped, but with mechanism 
complete ready to run. A fair com- 
parison cannot be made unless all the 
parts actually used are in position when 
the inspection is made. 

In addition to this display, the Dur- 
yea Company will exhibit a section of 
each of the two sizes of triple cylinder 
inclined engines. These sections will 
show the operation perfectly and please 
a large number of buyers, who are not 
satisfied with handling the levers alone, 
remaining ignorant of what is inside 
but who wish to know for themselves 
how the power is formed and trans- 
mitted to the driving wheels. 

The small engine 4% by 4% has been 
used steadily since 1898, having been 
designed in ’97, and in spite of this long 
time and the many improvements, it is 
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able to show results second to no other 
vehicle at the price. The makers re- 
gard this as evidence that when design- 
ed it was not an experiment and be- 
lieve the satisfaction given by the vehi- 
cles bears out this statement. 

The large engine 5 by 5 triple cylin- 
der is of very simple construction and 
will interest students anxious to peer 
into the future and find what it holds 
in store, 


Balloons at the Palace 


The motor car is not the only at- 
traction that will be in the limelight 
at the December show. More balloons 
will be on exhibition than were ever 
before seen together in America. The 
Aero Club has gotten in some good 
work that ought to aid materially 
towards the success of the affair. 

Dr. Julian P. Thomas will exhibit his 
“Nirvana,” “America,” and another re- 
cently purchased from Major Miller. 
Roy Knabenshue will show his new 
aeroplane and motor, said to be re- 
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markably light and Leo Stevens will 
have two airships and his “California 
Arrow.” The Curtis Manufacturing 
Company with their wind wagon, Pro- 
fessor Pickering, of Harvard, and his 
wind propelled bicycle, and Henry 
Rodemeyer’s “Flapping Wing” ma- 
chine, will be novelties. Rodemeyer, 
of Jersey City, and M. B. Sellers, of 
Fire Clay, Ky., will show some remark- 
able kites. 

G. Curtis Gillespie, of New York, will 
display two full grown flying machines. 
Lieutenant Lahm’s International cup 
winner will be there and the Aero 
Club will show the “Orient” and “Cen- 
taur” and Santos Dumont’s attempt No. 
9. Some models of aerial cars by Carl 
Hartman and Miss E. L. Todd will be 
on view and the Smithsonian Institute 
will exploit the Langley engine. These 
comprise about all the air inventions to 
be shown, as some room will be requir- 
ed for automobiles and other terrestrial 
appliances. 
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The “Packard 30” 


Like its forerunners of several seas- 
ons past, the 30 H. P. Packard, the 1907 
model of the Packard Motor Car Com- 
pany, of Detroit, is the one car of the 
year upon which all the resources and 
energies of the entire Packard organ- 
ization will be centered. “Packard 30” 
is the name by which it will be known, 
and it is the matured development of 
Packard 24 which preceded it. The sev- 
eral experimental and testing out cars 
have been built for some time, and all 
minor changes in their development 
have been made. Stock and material 
for all parts of the new cars, and to 
cover the entire season’s output, has 
been purchased, and the factory at this 
writing is very well started on actual 
production for next season. 

Aside from greater power and conse- 
quent constructional enlargements, the 
“Packard 30” differs from the Packard 
24 only in occasional detail. Like the 
smaller car of the past season, it re- 
ceives its name from its horsepower 
rating, established on the French basis, 
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the rear wheels is identical with that of 
the previous model. 

The Packard runabout which we il- 
lustrate has precisely the same engine 
as the touring car and there is very 
little difference in the other dimensions 
We have heard extraordinary good re- 
ports of the performance of this car; 
one well known automobilist,: a past 
president of one of the most influential 
automobile clubs, offering as a bet 
that he would run it daily for a whole 
season on less than ten dollars expense. 
We did not take the bet for we feel 
assured that we would have lost the 
money. 


1907 Lozier Touring Car 


A visit to the Lozier Motor Car 
Salesrooms, at Fifty-fifth street and 
Broadway, New York, gives the visitor 
an impressive lesson in the sudden and 
assured popularity of the’ automobile. 
The first Lozier motor car was ex- 
hibited at Madison Square Garden in 
January, 1905, and attracted wide at- 
tention from the perfection of its de- 
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although the actual brake horsepower, 
according to American standards, is 
much more than thirty, it being said to 
be between 55 and 60 brake horsepower. 

The motor is equipped with the same 
hydraulic governor that was introduced 
in the Packard 24 to supersede the cen- 
trifugal governor previously used. This 
governor is a simple diaphragm affair, 
incorporated in the water system. It 
is situated close to the carbureter and 
acts directly upon the butterfly throttle 
above described. 

The clutch is the familiar Packard 
internal expanding device, with the 
same special screw and nut method of 
expanding the inner ring. It has been 
enlarged over the 1906 pattern to har- 
monize with the increase of power, be- 
ing now I5rs inches in diameter. The 
clutch is operated by a foot pedal and 
is interlocking with the emergency 
brake. It is also fitted with new means 
for adjustment, which is now all ex- 
ceedingly simple and easy operation. 

The transmission from the clutch to 


tails in all the essential attributes of a 
high-class car. The Lozier Marine 
Gasolene Motor had attained an envi- 
able reputation, and it was not gener- 
ally known that the Lozier Company 
had been experimenting at their works 
in Toledo, O., with a view to beginning 
the manufacture of auto cars. An auto- 
mobile experimental department had 
been constantly carried on during that 
period, and the finished product of 
these years of trial culmineted in the 
production of a car which immediately 
took its place among the very best in 
the market. 

The manufacture of the car is now 
being carried on at Plattsburg, N. Y. 
The factory is acknowledged to be one 
of the most completely equipped shops 
in the country. It is not an establish- 
ment where the assembling of parts 
from other factories are bolted to- 
gether. Their foundry has been in 
complete operation for many years, and 
alloys of aluminum are cast with a de- 
gree of perfection and adaptability to 
automobile work that must be seen to 
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be appreciated. Another plant is in 
full running order at Stamford, Conn., 
and there many of the smaller parts of 
the car are made and the chassis as- 
sembled. 

There is a massiveness of construc- 
tion about the Lozier car which satis- 
fies the experienced eye. The long 
wheel base and large diameter of the 
wheels are further enhanced by the 
platform-spring suspension, which 
makes riding easy on the roughest of 
roads. 

There are no less than 23 ball bear- 
ings in the machine, and the front and 
rear axles are forged from one piece of 
nickel steel. The cylinders are cast in 
pairs, and bolted to a crank case of 
aluminum alloy. Nearly all the parts 
are of polished brass or aluminum. The 
valves and stems are of one piece, and 
are easily removed by removing one 
nut and strap for each pair. All the 
valves, springs and lifters are inter- 
changeable. The ports are designed to 
ensure ready entrance and exit of 
gases. The pistons are carefully an-_ 
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nealed to prevent expansion, and are 
accurately ground in place. The crank 
bearings are hardened and ground on 
their own centers. This is an intricate 
operation, and is accomplished by spe- 
cial devices used only in the Lozier 
works. Babbitted bearings in phos- 
phor-bronze have demonstrated their 
reliability under every condition, and 
are a feature of the Lozier car. 

The crank shaft and cam shaft are 
each perfect in their kind, with massive 
bearings ensuring their retention in 
proper position, while the nickel-steel 
clutch shaft is furnished with universal 
joints. A feature of the general struc- 
ture is the appearance of cottered nuts 
throughout. 

The general dimensions are: Length 
of wheel base, 117 inches; 36-inch 
wheels; 4-inch, 4%-inch tires; 55-inch 
tread; and 10-inch clearance. 


Until comparatively recent times the 
only harrow was a large pile of brush 
or tree branches, dragged across the 
field by a team of oxen. 
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Woods Gasolene Car 


We show on this page an illustration 
of the 1907 model gasolene car manu- 
factured by the Woods Motor Vehicle 
Company, of Chicago, the well known 
makers of the celebrated wood electric 
carriages. 

The manufacturing of gasolene tour- 
ing cars is a new departure for this 
concern, they having been making but 
a limited number during the past year, 
and these only to supply a demand 
made by the owners of their electric 
stanhopes, victorias and broughams. 

The 1907 model is 40-45 horse power 
and weighs about 3,000 pounds. The 
tonneau will seat five people. The chas- 
sis is of pressed steel with sub frame 
to carry engine and transmission, while 
an aluminum casing extends from ra- 
diator back to transmission to protect 
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the engine, clutch, etc., from mud and 
dust. 

This engine is forty to forty-five 
horse power; four individual cylinders 
5 by 5 inches. Mechanically worked 
inlet valves. 30th inlet and exhaust 
valves are on same side of engine, mak- 
ing the simplest form of cam shaft con- 
struction. Cam shaft is in same casting 
as the crank shaft, consequently need- 
ing no oiling or attention. All gearing 
enclosed in aluminum casing. The 
water pump is directly connected to 
the engine and is of the gear type. 
Lower half of aluminum crank is only 
an oil pan, has no bearings, and can be 
removed leaving everything intact, 
thereby making the engine most ac- 
cessible. 

The ignition is of high tension, using 
quadruple coil and double set of stor- 
age batteries. A vertical commutator 
shaft, driven by spiral gears, is so 
mounted that the commutator can be 
inspected through a hole in the dash- 
board. 

The equipment includes two acety- 
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lene headlights, two kerosene side- 
lights, one kerosene tail-light, bulb 
horn, Gabriel horn, speedometer and 
all necessary tools. With touring body 
and cape top the car sells at $4,750. 


St. Louis Motor Car Type XVIII 


The aim of the makers of this first 
class car has been to follow the lines 
of simplicity combined with the best 
kind of material and. work. 

The four cylinder motor is unique, 
inasmuch as it does nct use a sub 
frame, but is supported centrally by 
the fly wheel housing and by steel 
straps in front. This form of unit power 
plant was adopted by the St. Louis Mo- 
tor Car Company in 1899 and is now 
copied by several prominent Eastern 
makers who claim with unjust assump- 


ence has proven that these (while more 
expensive) give much greater service 
than the light bronze or babbitt bush- 
ings as furnished with practically all 
standard motors. 

The crank shaft is drop-forged steel 
of special stock, and has three extra 
wide main bearings of Philadelphia 
bronze. It is lubricated by the splash 
system, but all bearings are fed by 
force feed lubricator to do away with 
any chance of damage by careless oper- 
ator. 

All valves are exactly alike and of 
course interchangeable, making it very 
convenient in case of repairs. The 
single cam shaft operating same is quiet 
in the extreme and due to the adjust- 
ment is practically silent. The engine 
itself has % less parts than the ma- 
jority of motors on the market and 4% 
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t.on of originality that the idea oc- 
curred to them, etc. This construction 
gives light weight, and allows every 
ounce of power to be delivered to the 
rear wheels. It also allows the strength 
to be put where needed and not placed 
in frame uselessly. 

The motor is hung slightly higher 
than some other makes and besides 
keeping away from the mud, this al- 
lows large hand holes at either side of 
crank case where all main bearings can 
be reached in ten seconds 

The cylinders are cast in pairs and 
have a bore and stroke of 4% by 5. 
Water jacket is cast integral and con- 
venient plugs are placed so that the 
casting will be uniform and perfect 
and so that all dirt or moulders’ sand 
can be easily removed. 

The cylinders and pistons are care- 
fully ground to a polish, and the latter 
have four well fitted rings and an oil 
groove in each. The connecting rods 
are solid turned, steel being almost one 
inch round and fitted with heavy 
bronze, babbitt spotted boxes. Experi- 


less than any of the foreign or most 
expensive of American makers. 

The ignition is by jump spark and 
the well known Splitdorf outfits are 
used complete. 

The frame is of heavy pressed steel 
having a wheel base 110 inches and is 
well put together being reinforced by 
corner pieces and gussetts. The rivets 
used are all put in hot, making a satis- 
factory and most permanent job. It is 
hung on four semi-elliptic springs, the 
front ones being 38 inches long, 6 
leaves and are 1% inches wide and the 
rear 44 inches long, same width and 
have 7 leaves. All springs soften up 
slightly with use, and the mistake is 
often made of leaning towards light 
goods as the customer above all things 
wants the springs to ride easy. 

The transmission is of very simple 
pattern and is bolted directly to the fly 
wheel housing. This does away with all 
possible loss of alignment and with the 
fly wheel centrally located is the ideal 
perfect construction. The gears are of 
special steel properly hardened and 
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give three speeds forward and reverse. 
They have ample face, are well beveled 
at edges and shift very easily into 
every change. The high gear is set to 
3 to 1 and drives direct without noise. 

The front axle is of heavy steel in 
the I construction, and has extra large 
knuckles of the Elliott pattern. . These 
latter, as well as all portions of the 
steering apparatus are unusually heavy, 
and bear ample evidence of the manu- 
facturers to place out a car that 
they know to be absolutely safe and 
made for hard work and plenty of it. 
The wheels are of the artillery pat- 
tern and have 1% inch spokes of the 
best second growth hickory. 

The rear axles are made in the com- 
pany’s factory, and while stronger than 
the goods turned out by the parts man- 
ufacturers it weighs some 50 odd 
pounds less. Internal bronze shoe ex- 
panding brakes are fitted, and either 
this set or the foot brake is ample to 
control car at any time. This foot 
brake works in connection with the 
clutch and when putting on same the 
clutch is automatically disengaged. 
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The radiator is of the horizontal, flat 

tube variety and is of exceptional 
strength. Owing to its construction it 
practically obviates the danger from 
freezing, as the fins support the tubes 
at all sides and retain the tubes in their 
original shape. 
; The body is of very tasty design, in- 
dividual front seats and well built with 
the laminated wood construction. While 
not heavy in weight it has none of the 
light cheap workmanship which is so 
characteristic of most bodies. 

The car sells at $2,500 and this price 
includes everything, two large search 
lights, generator, side and tail lamps, 
horn, elegant set of tools and pump, 
tire repair kit, etc. 

The machine is regularly finished in 
a rich dark wine or maroon, both gear 
and body, but special colors can be had 
on orders placed in advance. 


Three-fourths of the fish used for hu- 
man consumption are herrings. 
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1907 Franklin Line 


The 1907 Franklin line consists of 
four models. 

Type G, four-cylinder light touring 
car, $1,350, four passengers, 12 “Frank- 
lin horsepower.” three speeds, sliding 
gear transmission, shaft drive, thirty- 
five miles per hour. No. 1,400. 

Most popular of family cars. Light, 
strong and in performance altogether 
surprising. The only four-cylinder 
touring car made in America. 

Type D, four-cylinder touring car, 
shown in our illustration, $2,800, five 
passengers, 20 “Franklin horsepower,” 
three speeds, sliding gear transmission, 
shaft drive, forty-five miles per hour, 
No. 1,900. - Ablest and most luxuri- 
ously comfortable on American roads 
of all four-cylinder cars. 

Type H, six-cylinder touring car, 
$4,000, seven passengers, 30 “Franklin 
horsepower,” three speeds, sliding 
gear transmission, shaft drive, fifty 
miles per hour. No. 2,200. Six-cylin- 
der perfection and unmatched combina- 
tion of power, strength, smoothness, 
flexible control, and light weight. 


Type G, four-cylinder runabout, $1,- 
800, two passengers, twelve “Franklin 
horsepower,” three speeds, sliding gear 
transmission, shaft drive, forty miles 
per hour. The highest class and most 
popular runabout of the year. This car 
is-so arranged that either tonneau or 
hamper can be used, making a most de- 
sirable combination of runabout and 
touring car. 


Mitchell Two Passenger Runabout 
Model “E” 

The two passenger runabout is coming 
rapidly into popular favor, and the best 
manufacturers of automobiles are giving 
their attention to the steadily increasing 
demand of the public for a reliable and 
moderate priced two passenger car. The 
Mitchell Motor Car Company have been 
conducting extensive experiments at 
their works at Racine, Wis., and have 
developed a very elegant and substantial 
machine. The accompanying illustra- 
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tion gives a view of the outlines of this 
fine car, but it must be seen to be appre- 
ciated. Made of the best materials in 
every part, with a total weight of 1600 
pounds, it will be admitted that the 
price, $1,000 shows a tendency to bring 
this style of car within the reach of peo- 
ple of moderate means. 

The four cylinders are of the vertical 
type, 334 by 4 inches. The drive is di- 
rect on the full speed with no gears in 
mesh, and the car has the fine quality 
of being among the very few silent run- 
ning cars when at full speed. There are 
three forward drives and one reverse. 
The ignition is of the jump spark kind. 
The lubrication is mechanical. The car- 
bureter is of the float feed compensating 
type. The equipment embraces side 
lamps and a complete set of tools.. The 
car can readily make 45 miles an hour. 
The rich Holland blue finish adds to the 
elegant appearance of the car. 

The following are a few of the gen- 
eral dimensions: Wheel base, 90 inches; 
tread, 56 inches; wheels, artillery, 30 
inches; tires,3"%4 inches, detachable. The 
average horse pcwer is 16-18. 
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New Starting Device 


Of all the self-starting devices that 
have been offered for use on motor cars, 
one of the best will be exhibited at the 
seventh annual automobile show at 
Grand Central Palace, New York, De- 
cember 1 to 8. It comes from Chicago. 
It consists of a reservoir of compressed 
air, which is maintained constantly by 
the operation of the engine. When the 
engine has been stopped, the pressure 
remains constant until starting. Two 
of the cylinders are filled with com- 
pressed air, which pulls the engine over, 
drawing the gasolene into the two re- 
maining cylinders, where it is ignited 
in the usual manner. 


Wall paper does not hang, and yet 
the person whose business it is to paste 
it up is called a paperhanger. The rea- 
son is simple. Long before the intro- 
duction of wallpaper, tapestries were 
used as wall coverings, the men who 
put them up being called-hangers. 
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General Correspondence 











Shock Absorbers 


Editor AuToMoBILE MAGAZINE: 

I have read with interest a number 
of articles in the last few issues of your 
magazine, particularly items relating to 
shock absorbers. I would like to ask 
either yourself or readers regarding ex- 
perience with shock absorbers. I do 
not own an automobile, but expect to 
in the near future. I am interested in 
motoring, and a friend of mine who has 
invented a shock absorber is anxious 
to get me to put money into an enter- 
prise to put it on the market. 

I would like to know which is gener- 
ally accepted as the best type of ab- 
sorber; whether those working on the 
principle of a piston in a 
cylinder filled with air or a 
liquid, or the spring or joint- 
ed type, that is quite famil- 
iar. I have been told that 
certain makes of shock elim- 
inators break and get out of 
order easily and that there 
are others which are claim- 
ed to be unbreakable. 

I am not seeking informa- 
tion either running down or 
puffing. up any particular 
make, but merely desire 
some practical advice from 
unbiased persons who have 
used this accessory for the 
above mentioned reason. 

Should you desire to pub- 
lish this letter, I grant per- 
mission. 

Trusting that you can 
kindly give me some light 
upon this matter without 
undue _ inconvenience to 
yourself, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
ia SG. 

New York City. 

There are sufficient good 
shock absorbers in use and 
a new one, however meritorious, could 
not be put upon the market without 
much expense. Our advice is, let it 
alone. Ed. 


Automobile Accidents 
Editor AutomMoBILE MAGAZINE: 


Mr. Haskell, of Niagara Falls, in 
your last issue voiced very clearly the 
general opinion of automobile owners 
and users in regard to the absurd laws 
that disfigure the statute books of near- 
ly all of the States of the Union, but 
he is wrong in stating that the press 
universally joins in condemning the 


automobilists as “speed maniacs,” or 
that apologetic editorials are the rule. 
Any reader of the AutomosiLe Maca- 
ZINE will have observed that while there 
has been a conservative note in favor of 
a general observance of the absurd 
laws, there has also been published the 
most trenchant kind of satire against 
these laws and especially against the 
distorted and absurd enforcement of 
them. I cannot imagine any kind of 
keener ridicule than some of the cases 
described in your pages, and your able 
editorials have been read with delight 
by many of my own personal acquaint- 
ances and all acquiesce in the manly 
stand that you have taken on the side 


mind was on the introduction of the lo- 
comotive. 

It is quite possible that Mr. Haskell 
did not mean to reflect on your popu- 
lar magazine in his comments. In any 
event I consider it fortunate that we 
have a publication where the judicial 
mind sees clearly the errors that our 
legislators have fallen into and also 
the errors that a certain class of auto- 
mobilists fall into of playing with their 
machines, like a child with a new toy, 
unthinking of the annoyance they oc- 
casion to others. The child’s antics are 
pardonable. The speed maniac needs 
correction. J. K. Warp. 

Nyack, N. Y. 
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of common sense and common equality 
in the use of the public highways. 

The letter by Mr. Brady, of your 
city, is written in a better vein, and 
shows how thoroughly the writer has 
conned the subject. It must be borne 
in mind that all law is an infraction of 
the rights of the individual which must 
be sacrificed for the general good. The 
tendency to high speed is an inborn ten- 
dency and must be guarded against and 
is a proper subject for legislation, and 
legislation is supposed to be a reflex of 
the will of the people. In this regard 
it may be stated that the erratic popular 
judgment is being rapidly corrected, 
much more rapidly than the popular 


Was Really a Clever Constable 
Editor AuToMoBILE MAGAZINE: 


Some few weeks ago there was an 
article printed in your magazine under 
the heading of “A Clever Constable.” 
I wish you would make a few correc- 
tions. 

As I believe you have done me an in- 
justice and if you refer to the steno- 
grapher’s notes they will back up what 
I have said. 

I never said that there was at least 
2,000 feet in a tenth of a mile. The mag- 
istrate asked me how many yards were 
in a mile and I answered that I could 
not tell off hand. I told him I timed 
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the defendant for one tenth of a mile 
or 528 feet and that I was positive of 
the course as I measured it with a tape 
line. 

He held the prisoner for Special Ses- 
sions, and I secured a conviction in that 
court. The prisoner was found guilty 
and fined $10.00. 

In regards to Mr. Mack’s testimony 
about how fast the machine could go, 
he is a poor judge of speed, when he 
cannot tell what his cars are capable 
of. He did a great injustice to his 
car when he said 15% miles an hour 
was the best it could do. I rode on the 
car on the outskirts of the city and we 
traveled at the rate of 20 miles an 
hour and over. 

In regards to how fast I could ride a 
wheel, I know that I can ride between 
25 and 30 miles an hour for a short 
distance. 

Epwarp VAN CLEEF. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 

We gladly permit Mr. Van Cleef to 
make the foregoing correction. The 
injustice done happened through taking 
as true an exaggerated story told in 
the daily papers. Ed. 


Tire Troubles 


Editor AuToMoBILE MAGAZINE: 

It is particularly humiliating to ob- 
serve that the consensus of opinion 
among automobile experts in regard to 
the recent speed contests seems to be 
that the sole cause of the failures of the 
American racing cars to make a credit- 
able showing was due to the tire manu- 
facturers who were able to furnish 
only ordinary touring car, non-skid 
tires for the race. I think this is hardly 
fair to our tire makers as any one can 
easily discover by comparing the aver- 
age speed of each lap of the Vanderbilt 
Cup course, when it will be seen that 
setting aside the disasters arising from 
tire failures the odds were all in favor 
of the foreign built car. 

It may be claimed that Mr. Tracy 
managed to get one American car to 
make one lap equal to the best foreign 
car, but it will be admitted that he failed 
to duplicate the performance in the 
other nine laps, while Mr. Wagner in 
a French made car kept up his high 
speed from start to finish. As a matter 
of fact the tire troubles were accidents 
pure and simple while the speed ele- 
ment was slightly superior in foreign 
made cars. The difference was so 
slight that American manufacturers 
should congratulate themselves that in 
a few years they are abreast of the 
best that the larger experience of the 
old world has accomplished. The grow- 
ing popularity of the machine in Amer- 
ica and improved roads will in a few 
years demonstrate the fact that Amer- 
ica will lead the world in the manufac- 
ture of auto cars as we do now in the 
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construction of almost every kind of 
light machinery. J. K. Top. 
New York, 


Where Auto Stage Lines Are Busy 
Editor AUTOMOBILE MAGAZINE: 


The automobile stage lines in West- 
ern Washington seem to be doing a 
paying business, if one is to judge from 
the number of motor cars running to 
and from the city of Bellingham, and 
the passengers they handle each day. 
There are now three different routes 
established and from one to three ma- 
chines running on each. In all there are 
six cars used, five Reos of the 16 H. P. 
ten passenger type, and one motor 
wagon that seats twenty. Five of these 
make 64 miles each a day and one, 32 
miles with extra trips on Saturdays 
and Sundays. The passenger capacity 
of these cars per day would be 280, the 


COLONEL E. T. FOWLER 
of New York City, in a Simplex car, making the 
rounds of polling places on Election Day 


capacity of three -of these on one run 
is 160 passengers and, as a rule, they 
are: loaded down. 

This spring Lane & Bland, owners 
of several machines contemplate estab- 
lishing several new routes. They pro- 
pose taking off the small motors that 
are now in use and putting them on 
new routes and replacing them with 
twenty passenger conveyances. or 
better. 

It has been found that the gearing in 
stock cars is far too light for the heavy 
strain imposed upon them, so in the 
small ones, new and heavier gearing 
has been placed. It has also been no- 
ticed that one long run is a great deal 
harder on the cars than two short ones 
aggregating the same distance. 

Autos as pleasure vehicles are also 
coming rapidly into favor here as else- 
where. The Union Auto Company of 
Bellingham has sold a surprising num- 
ber of machines of this class since last 
January. With the exception of those 
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used on auto State lines, very few cars 
are used commercially. Cadillac, Pope- 
Toledo, Reo and other light touring 
cars are in evidence everywhere. It 
seems the people of the West wish the 
best of everything, autos included. 

Whatsom County, of which Belling- 
ham is the county seat, has the reputa- 
tion of having the finest roads in the 
State of Washington, and one can spend 
many a pleasant touring over their fine 
gravel motor highways. 

Some persons, in the east seem to 
think we are in the “wild and wooly,” 
but were some of them to come and see, 
they certainly would be “shown.” 

H. A. M. 

Bellingham, Wash. 


About New Models 


Editor AUTOMOBILE MAGAZINE: 

A glance at the advertisements of 
the 1907 models of automobiles seems 
to indicate an advance rather than a 
reduction in price, except in a few in- 
stances. As this puts the much desired 
day of ownership afar off for some of 
us I cannot longer refrain from reliev- 
ing my mind as to the cause of such 
prices and the needlessness thereof. 

We all remember the days when 
every builder of bicycles had to have 
a brand new model each year with 
some startling features to attract the 
eye and give the salesman some talk- 
ing points. The new models cost mon- 
ey because the new tools that have to 
be made are very expensive and are of 
no use in anything else. 

I happen to know something about 
the sewing machine business and when- 
ever they get out a new model sewing 
machine, they count on a cost of from 
$50,000 to $100,000 for tools. If this is 
true in sewing machines it must be 
pretty near the same in automobiles 
and you can readily see how the cost 
of the tools has to be distributed over 
the machines built for the year so as 
to be sure and leave a profit. 

Now the bicycles are built on a 
standard pattern and they can be sold 
at a fair price that is within the reach 
of all, and I presume the makers are 
fully as happy as when they had to dig 
up new ideas all the time just to have 
something to talk about. 

Unless the various advertisements 
that have appeared for the past three 
years have been very misleading, to put 
it mildly, the automobile has passed 
the experimental stage and is now a 
very reliable machine. The reports of 
endurance, runs and other tests have 
shown how well they ran without at- 
tention or break downs, how the en- 
gines gave no trouble and how “the 
merits of the general design have prov- 
ed themselves. all that could be de- 
sired.” Yet the models have been 
changed each year in order to improve 
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what was already proven to be perfect, 
and the expense of changing keeps up 
the price whether it is done for that 
purpose or not. 

There are several machines on the 
market, all selling at a moderate price, 
which have been making a good record 
for themselves for several years with 
practically no changes, and I feel safe 
in saying that the only reason they can 
be sold at their present price is because 
they have not changed each year to 
keep in style. They are not my idea 
of a machine in all respects but I take 
off my hat to the makers who have had 
the nerve to stick to a good thing in 
spite of the new models of others. 

I am convinced that there are a doz- 
en machines on the market that could 
safely continue their present model 
and sell just as many machines next 
year as this, if not more. They could 
then reduce their price and still make 
their same profit as they would not 
have to throw away all their special 
tools and make new ,ones, and this 
would or could go toward making a 
lower price. 

The only real beneficiaries of the 
yearly models seem to be the Shows 
which would pan out rather slim if it 
were not for something new to talk 
about, but most of us could be very 
well contented without this if we had 
a good auto brought within our reach 
through the abandonment of annual 
changes and all the expense that this 
entails. 

Until the automobile business is put 
on some such substantial basis and 
ceases to be a constantly changing af- 
fair, the price of good machine is likely 
to be out of ordinary reach and we are 
likely to look in vain for the lower 
prices that have been predicted. 

CAtvIN R. FREDERICKS. 

Boston, Mass. 


Talks About Your Automobile 


When a pair of gears of your auto- 
mobile begin to grind, bind, charr or 
jump, it is time to attend to them. 
Gearings of automobile mechanisms 
require attention. Bolts and set screws 
may slip a little and cause the adjust- 
ment of the cogs to get out of align- 
ment. Supposing that the gears work 
open a little at the bearings, and the 
individual teeth of the same begin to 
open as illustrated in Figure 1. It will 
not be long before the pressure and 
wear on the ends of the cogs will 
cause the cogs to assume the condition 
represented at a and b in the diagram. 
It will be noticed that the ends of the 
teeth are partly worn off by the uneven 
contact. This might have been avoided 
by examining the setting of the gears 
and by bringing up the journals for 
closer contact. I have seen cases in 
which a brush was run through the 
cogs of an automobile, resulting in 
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opening out the cogs a little and in 
time the ends of the teeth became worn. 
Then in another instance, a friend of 
mine was so careless as to leave a piece 
of wearing apparel near the cogs. The 
article was drawn into the revolving 
gears and the expansion thus caused 
opened the gears. Instead of rectify- 
ing this defect by re-adjusting the 
boxes, the defect was permitted to 
continue, resulting in worn cogs. It 
is a good plan to examine the boxes 
carrying the bearings of the gears at 
regular intervals. The constant jar- 























ring of the machine may make a nut 
free itself. If you follow the mechan- 
ism carefully day by day you are quite 
sure of overtaking any trouble due to 
loosening of parts. But it is not al- 
ways the freeing of nuts and bearings 
that produce troubles with the gearing 
of automobiles. Occasionally we find 
that the bearing sleeves of the journals 
are worn. Figure 2 is a drawing show- 
ing the correct form of the sleeve c. 
Unless the parts are regularly lubricat- 
ed, there is danger of the parts becom- 
ing heated, causing wearing of the 
shaft or the sleeve. Sometimes the 
sleeve goes first, depending upon which 
is the hardest in the metal. The shaft 


may be a little softer and this wears 
down, so that in a little time we get 
the condition illustrated in Figure 3, in 
which the shaded portion represents the 
space developed within the journal as 
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a result of the wearing off of the shaft. 
This void is indicated d. Of course this 
produces a rattling order in the box. 
The shaft will be unsteady. I have 
seen the condition reduce itself down 
to the diameter of the shaft shown in 
figure 3, in which the half-moon circle 
of black, marked e, indicates the void 
produced. When a bearing or a shaft 
gets into this state, it is necessary to 
remove it and substitute a new part. 
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Patching up with tin sleeves and kin- 
dred devices may answer the purpose 
of the day, but will not do permanently. 
Hence in nearly all shops, extras of the 
bearings and shafts are kept on hand 
for immediate use. 

Tires are bothersome to some auto- 
ists because the tire is not well under- 
stood by many enthusiasts. Too much 
reliance is often placed in your man. 
He may or he may not look out for 
your machine rightly. He may lubricate 
the visible bearings and let the others 
go until they get good and hot and 
then you have trouble in getting at the 
parts for oiling. 

In a like manner he may overlook the 
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care of the tires. Of course the chief 
source of trouble may be in the igni- 
tion, but the tires come in for their 
share too. The rubber will wear. It 
cannot be avoided. But you make the 
rubber wear quickly by loosely filling 
the tires, so as to encourage increased 
vibrations of a partly inflated tire, or 
you may keep the tires up and full 
and lengthen the life of the same. There 
are numerous small indentures or cuts 
in most tires after they have been in 
use a few months. Get the grating dirt 
out of these tires by scrubbing and 
washing, otherwise the sharp edge 
pieces will work their way through. 
You can fill the cuts. Cut up some 
wedge shaped pieces of rubber to fit 
the cracks and force the pieces in. 
Then heat the edges with a flame or 
hot iron and smooth over the surface. 
The melted portion of the rubber will 
assure a firm grip. As soon as the 
rubber cools, it will hold well enough. 
Some modes of plugging as used by 
the writer are shown at f, g, h and i, 
Figure 5. You can insert the straight 
plugs in some instances. In others, as 
at h, a packing of hemp may be needed, 
with a covering of rubber. Much de- 
pends upon the nature of the fracture 
and the make of the tire. In some 
cases it is best to bind up the whole 
thing with tape. You should carry a 
ball of tape always. You can fix your 
tire so as ta get to the nearest shop 
at least. Figure 6 shows the mode of 
winding, for the purpose of closing a 
fracture located under the tape in the 
tire at j. You may need to get out 
and investigate the plug of your igni- 
tion device. Besides the plug, there 
are the battery and the coil to give 
you something to think of. Neverthe- 
less, these things need not worry you. 
If you keep your machine up, so that 
only one part is out of order at the 
time, but little difficulty will be experi- 
enced in keeping the mechanism in 
order. 

In Figure 7 is a plug. It ought to be 
cleaned oftener than it usually is. I 
have found clogged plugs and plugs 
with rust on the parts due to neglect. 
There are soot-proof plugs, but you 
ought to free them from soot just the 
same, every now and then. No mech- 
anism on any machine in the world is 
perfect, you know. It all needs care, 
same as our watches. In one case I 
noticed the cap of a plug split as at 
k, Figure 7, while the base which sup- 
ported it was wrenched out of line as at 
1. These imperfections naturally put 
the plug out of service. The owner of 
the machine spoke harshly of the same. 
We tinkered at the parts a little time 
and soon had things in order and the 
owner began at once to praise the ma- 
chine he had condemned. And so it 
goes. Figure 8 represents a connec- 
tion of pipes I noticed on one car. 
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There was ample leakage at m to war- 
rant the substituting of a new union. 
Still this place was permitted to leak. 
Finally a new joint was inserted and 
the leak was stopped. Then the handle 
of the valve n could not be turned. 
This was found to be crooked and re- 
quired straightening. One of the 
springs of the plug refused to work 
correctly, and the owner of the ma- 
chine flooded the chamber with oil and 
bedaubed the surrounding parts with a 
dark, slimy grease. Upon opening the 
base of the plug, the spring was dis- 
covered to be in the fractured condi- 
tion exhibited at o, Figure 9. It is a 
wonder that the machine operated at 
all. I had occasion to fix the crank of 
a car. It was broken off as at p, 
Figure 10. We bored a half inch hole 
directly through the sides of the crank 
and the pin, inserting a half inch bolt 
like r, Figure 11. This put the crank in 
shape for further service. Then I 
found a‘connecting rod with the end 
pulled out as at s, Figure 12. This 
was due to long and constant wear on 
the part, until the metal was actually 
cut through. A new strap was made, 
with a piece of steel riveted on it as at 
the black portion at t in the figure at 
the right. This piece was fitted like a 
key into the worn place of the head of 
the connecting rod. Then when the 
old strap was removed and this one 
substituted and bolted on, the connect- 
ing rod was made suitable to use once 
more. 

Of course this is patch work, and 
advisable only when you cannot get 
new parts. Your repairman ought to 
keep plenty of new parts in stock so as 
to duplicate anything that may break 
or wear out. It is quite a problem, 
however, to keep up with the improve- 
ments. The result is, that some patch- 
ing is needed now and then. FIxer. 


The Index for this volume is ‘ready, 
and will be sent when asked for. 


Palm Beach Regatta 


January 29 to February 1, 1907, is the 
date set for the third annual Palm 
Beach Power Boat Association carni- 
val, to be held on Lake Worth, Florida. 
This third regatta is to be much grand- 
er and larger than its two predecessors, 
and one of the principal events will be 
a reproduction of the famous midnight 
carnival of Venice. This grand spec- 
tacle will follow the Ormond-Daytona 
auto races. Mr. Leland Sterry is secre- 
tary and treasurer of the association 
promoting the affair, and is working 
vigorously in conjunction with W. J. 
Morgan. 


Financial Power of United States 


It was only a short time ago, it is 
within the memory of people hardly of 
legal age, that Great Britain was re- 
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garded as the money-lending patron of 
the United States. When any great 
new enterprise was under considera- 
tion, the promoters looked to British 
capitalists as likely to furnish the need- 
ed funds. This is now entirely changed. 
A writer in a British publication re- 
cently remarked: 

“The new bank of England is Amer- 
ica! If we propose to build a railway, 
we have to go to the United States for 
the necessary capital. If we wish to 
develop some industrial concern, we 
apply to an American financier for as- 
sistance. If we have to sell a large 
property, a valuable picture, a rare 
work of art, or a celebrated race horse, 
we offer it to an American millionaire. 
If any well-known bachelor among us 
is in pecuniary difficulties, it is to the 
United States that he hurries to find a 
bride with a fortune. If a more obscure 
Englishman is unable to earn a living 
in this country, it is to the United 
States that he generally crosses to ob- 
tain employmert! It is probable that, 
at the very least, America will have 
twice as much wealth and power in 
twenty years hence as she has acquired 
in the past twenty years. If so, what 
country will then be her equal? “The 
future of the United States’ would be a 
useful subject for some essay writer to 
deal with, for an America that is twice 
as rich, as powerful, and as populous; 
that has double the fleet of men-of-war 
and merchantmen, and that does double 
the trade with the outside world that 
the America of to-day has and does, 
will be a monster among the nations.” 


Chicago-Denver Tour 


Mrs. E. E. Teape, at the wheel of an 
Orient buckboard, made the trip from 
Chicago to Denver in fifteen days. This 
is quite a remarkable performance for a 
chauffeuse, considering the conditions of 
some of the roads. A number of Chi- 
cago .autoists followed her in their 
cars, among whom were Fred H. Van 
Orman in a Locomobile, and Charles H. 
Knapp, of the freight traffic department 
of the Northwestern R. R., in a Rambler 
car. Mrs. Teape’s daughter accompan- 
ied her. 


Mr. John A. Seaverns, of Boston, re- 
cently made a run in his Aerocar from 
Marblehead to Brooklyn and. return— 
with side trips—a distance of 650 miles. 
There were four passengers, luggage 
and a full touring equipment, weighing 
with the car 3,600 pounds. 

At the end of the journey, Seaverns 
states that the gasolene consumption 
averaged twenty-nine and one-quarter 
ton miles per gallon, while the total 
amount of oil used was seven quarts. 
He goes further and shows that 
the total cost was only 1% cents per 
mile for the whole party, with baggage. 
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European Notes and Comment 
By A. F. Sinclair 


A Motor Racing Track 

About twenty miles southwest of 
London there is at present under active 
construction a complete track for mo- 
tor car racing. This speed course will 
be about four miles round, one hundred 
feet wide, and at some of the bends it 
will be banked as high as twenty feet. 
In addition to this circular course there 
will be a straight-away track running 
diagonally across, on which a clear 
mile will be possible with sufficient dis- 
tance for starting and finishing. The 
courses will be wide enough to permit 
of a number of cars racing abreast, so 
that the public will be afforded a view 
of genuine motor car racing, without 
the unsatisfactory formula being inter- 
posed to decide the winner. The track 
is being constructed near Weybridge 
on the estate of Mr. Locke King, and in 


GENERAL VIEW OF BLACKPOOL COURSE 


the course of its turnings has to cross 
the Wye river twice.. At the present 
time about three hundred men are at 
work on the track, which it is antici- 
pated will be ready for use about the 
middle of next year. 


Next Year’s Trials 
Already the subject of next year’s 
contests in Britain is under consider- 
ation, and in connection with it quite a 
large number of suggestions have been 


submitted by competitors and others by _ 


way of improvement. The most inter- 
esting is a proposal to combine the two. 
principal events of the year, the Scot- 
tish reliability trials and the Tourist 
Trophy race. This suggestion origi- 
nated with Mr. James Livie, a friend of 
mine, and will probably be submitted 
by the ACGBI to the makers at a meet- 
ing to be held on the 28th of November. 
The proposal is that the cars to take 
part in the Tourist Trophy race in the 
Isle of Man mus? first go through the 


reliability trials in Scotland, extending 
over about 700 miles of the most trying 
main roads in this country. The ad- 
vantages are these: The race in the Isle 
of Man would demonstrate what speed 
cars geared to climb the Devil’s Elbow 
in Glensbee were capable of, and would 
secure that a car of sufficient power was 
not geared down merely for the pur- 
pose of going through the reliability 
trial. On the other hand the Tourist 
Trophy machines have had to be edged 
about by a whole volume of printed re- 
strictions for the purpose of securing 
that the machines should be a genuine 
touring car, an object which, by the 
way, they entirely fail to achieve. Now 
if the cars were first sent round the 
Scottish trials with a full load of pas- 
sengers, and came through successfully, 
their claim to be considered properly 
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ity bituminous coal containing the mini- 
mum of ash and sulphur. The appara- 
tus is of the usual producer descrip- 
tion with some refinements or improve- 
ments in detail. The coke only re- 
quires to be filled into the generator 
once daily, and although about a quar- 
ter of an hour is required to start the 
supply, no further attention is needed. 
When the trifling cost of running on 
coke compared to that on gasolene is 
considered there can I think be no 
doubt that for industrial vehicles the 
producer has a great future. The im- 
prover who has fitted the apparatus 
for motive power purposes maintains 
that the cost of fuel does not greatly 
exceed a tenth of that with the gaso- 
lene machine, but making allowance for 
the sanguine views of the designer 
there is no reason why there should 
not be a saving of 75 per cent. Now 
internal combustion engines are in- 
creasing with enormous rapidity, and 
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designed touring cars could not be dis- 
puted. At the end of the reliability 
trials in Glasgow it is proposed that a 
steamer be in readiness to convey the 
cars as they stand to the Isle of Man, 
there to go through the race without 
alteration. Should the proposal be car- 
ried into effect it will constitute the 
most drastic trial that motor cars have 
ever been asked to go through under 
close supervision. 


Gas Producers 

These equipments for power pro- 
duction are attaining to very great fa- 
vor in this country, and not a little 
inventive genius is being devoted to the 
adaptation of the apparatus to motor 
cars. Its application to motor omni- 
buses, lorries, etc., appears to be set- 
tled for exploitation in the near future. 
I heard to-day of that method of gas 
production having been tested on a four 
cylinder engine, with the best results. 
The fuel used is coke from good qual- 


with the price of fuel going up very 
fast the companies using motor omni- 
buses—especially in London —are at 
their wits’ end how to make their con- 
cerns pay diviaends. Existing con- 
tracts for gasolene at 14 cents per Brit- 
ish gallon (equal t 2 of the United 
States gallon) are +. -he point of ex- 
piring and there is talk of a shilling 
(24 cents) being demanded for the next 
supply. Faced with such a prospect any 
device such as that indicated, if it were 
found reliable, would be welcomed with 
open arms. 


France and the Vanderbilt Race 

The success of the Darracq on Long 
Island lays on the French club the 
onus of organizing the’ Vanderbilt Cup 
race next year. The position is a little 
curious. The Vanderbilt race is identi- 
cal in principle with its prototype the 
Gordon Bennett event, in that it pro- 
vides for an equal number of cars to 
represent each country. This principle 
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the French club by declining to con- 
tinue participation in the Gordon Ben- 
nett contest have virtually condemned. 
They claim to be entitled to represen- 
tation in all races according to the ex- 
tent of their industry, but curiously 
enough forfeited the claim in the case 
of the race on Long Island because it 
was too expensive to send more cars 
than the minimum allowed by the rules. 
But having taken part in the race, and 
having secured all the glory (and pro- 
fit) which follows success, they find 
themselves butt up against one of the 
obligations, the organization of the 
next competition for the trophy. Will 
they undertake it? It is very doubtful 
indeed. In the first place to do so 
would be to stultify themselves in the 
eyes of other countries, and although 
they are usually much cynical 
where it is a matter of business to 
worry about the appearance of things 


too 


they might find their words rather a 
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tough morsel to swallow so soon after 
a most emphatic declaration that they 
would on no account accept the Gordon 
Bennett basis of representation. On the 
other hand, the absence of competition 
by their best customers, Great Britain, 
in this year’s Grand Prize race, rather 
soured them with their pet contest 
and there was a good deal of talk about 
giving up racing in France entirely. 
However, the Chambre Syndicale de 
l’Automobile, the French trade society, 
have decided (on having the matter laid 
before them by the French club to set- 
tle) that a race shall be organized next 
year. The British club have never lost 
sight of the Gordon Bennett race as a 
sporting fixture and as the obligation 
to organize the next contest for this 
trophy also rests on France it will be 
rather an invidious task for them to 
distinguish between the two. It is now 
a matter for the French club to settle 
whether their race is to be for the 
Grand Prize (which they will have 
largely to themselves) for the Gordon 
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Bennett trophy with three cars per 
country, or for the Vanderbilt Cup with 
five cars each. 
The Metric System 

Gradually, but surely the metric sys- 
tem of weights and measures is gaining 
ground in Britain. In nearly all scien- 
tific work the system holds sway and 
it is inevitable that in industrial work 
it must also conquer the antiquated 
method now in use. There are of 
course many obstacles to be overcome. 
In a manufacturing country like ours 
in which every town of any size makes 
article for exploitation, any 
change such as a conversion from one 
of measurements to another 
must involve many difficulties. But it 
is largely because we are a manufac- 
turing people, sending our articles all 
over the world, that the change be- 
comes necessary. Our manufacturers 
have to compete with those of Conti- 
nental countries using the metric sys- 
tem in various 
parts of the 
world where 
metric measure- 
ments are also in 
use, and it simp- 
ly resolves itself 
into either 
changing our 
system or losing 
their trade. This 
view of the case 
has received full 
consideration 
from the direct- 
ors of Kynochs 
of Birmingham, 
one of the largest 
industrial con- 
cerns in the 
United King- 
dom, or out of it. 
The company have, therefore, decided to 
adopt metric weights and measures, 
a step which must result in all ammu- 
nition makers in Britain following the 
lead for their own safety. Kynochs, 
however, manufacture many articles in 
addition to ammunition and their ex- 
ample is bound to have a far-reaching 
effect in hastening the change. The 
case of motor cars forms a striking il- 
lustration of the present unsatisfactory 
condition of things. When cars began 
to be constructed in this country alli 
ignition appliances, sparking plugs, ac- 
cumulators, etc., had to be imported 
from France, and they had of course 
metric screws, so that the plug aper- 
tures had to be threaded to. suit. When 
British plugs began to be manufactured 
metric threads were necessary on them 
to suit the openings, so that in Britain 
all ignition fittings, magnetos, etc., as 
well as other parts imported, have met- 
ric screws, while the British made por- 
tions have the Whitworth sizes. This 
practice is gradually giving way, how- 


some 


system 
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ever, to the general use of the metric 
measured threads and dimensions gen- 
erally. 


Changing Spark Plug and Com- 
mutator Without Stopping 
the Motor 

When a certain skeptical mind wrote 
to J. D. Maxwell, asking how a spark- 
plug and commutator arm could have 
been changed without stopping the en- 
gine on the Maxwell 3,000 mile non- 
stop run, the designer wrote back this 
statement: 

“Replying to yours of the 3d in re- 
gard to changing the spark plug while 
the motor is running; it’s a very easy 
matter. The trembler of the coil on the 
side on which the plug is to be re- 
moved needs simply to be held down. 
This of course breaks the circuit and 
the plug can be removed without dan- 
ger of a shock. The plug can be un- 
screwed and taken out and a new plug 
inserted. A little difficulty may be ex- 
perienced owing to the rapid suction, 
but the whole operation will take less 
than two minutes time; in fact, I per- 
sonally them change a plug in 
front of the Maxwell-Briscoe garage. 

“In regard to changing the commuta- 
tor, all that it is necessary to do. is to 
hold one arm in place. The cotter pin 
can then be drawn out of the other 
side, and this arm taken off. A new arm 
properly connected by a spring is put 
in place of the one that has been re- 
moved. This side is now held in place 
and the arm on the other side removed, 
after which the new arm can be put on. 
By following this method you will see 
that at all times during the operation 
one cylinder is always firing, and this 
is all that is necessary in order to keep 
the motor running.” 


saw 


Night and Day Bank Auto 

A feature of the new Night and Day 
Bank, New York city, is the Stoddard- 
Dayton car, used for carrying money. A 
large part of the bank’s work is collect- 
ing cash at night from hotels and other 
places doing a late business. The body 
is specially constructed, containing safes 
and repositories, and is accompanied by 
an armed guard. 


Not as yet, but soon nevertheless, 
will the Selden patent litigation fuss 
be settled. This business, which has 
interested the trade for a long, long 
time, it is said may come to trial some 
time next year. This is what Mr. Hugo 
C. Gibson, one of the experts in the 
case, is said to have at least intimated. 
In the meantime interested parties are 
counseled to cultivate patience. 


Salvador, the smallest of Central 
American republics, has issued 40 dif- 
ferent kinds of stamps, more than any 
other country. 
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A Wonderful Substance 

A piece of industrial news that was 
considered worthy of being circulated 
through the press dispatches a short 
time ago announced that some genius 
had invented a process for making al- 
cohol out of cellulose. Although the 
invention or discovery was reported to 
be something new and wonderful, the 
same idea had been exploited by many 
experimenters for years past, and a 
variety of patents have been secured in 
the United States for the protection of 
processes devised for converting cellu- 
lose into alcohol. 

Cellulose plays a most important part 
in the economy of nature. It is the 
essential constituent of all plant life, 
forming the walls of the cells, and pos- 
sesses many extraordinary properties. 
When the water is dried out of plants 
or any sort of wood fiber, more than 
one-third of it is cellulose, and we have 
a material which exercises almost as 
important a part in the world as oxy- 
gen or carbon, both of which enter 
largely into its composition. All plant 
life is built up of minute cells which 
are formed of cellulose. On the ar- 
rangement of these cells depends the 
kind of plant grown, or rather every 
plant calls for a cell arrangement pe- 
culiar to itself. 

The science of chemistry has devel- 
oped to such an extraordinary extent 
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that nearly all substances can be built 
up from their elements by synthesis, 
but the making of artificial cellulose 
cannot be approached. Yet from the 
standpoint of industrial utility the pos- 
sibilities of cellulose are stupendous, 
and the uses made of the substance are 
almost beyond description. We hear 
about some process which is enriching 
the world, such as the making of paper 
from wood pulp, and regard it as a 
commonplace industry, without realiz- 
ing that its foundation rests upon this 
elusive substance, cellulose. 

In regard to the making of alcohol 
from cellulose, it is entirely practicable, 
but the process is too expensive for the 
production of a cheap article that would 
undersell alcohol produced from po- 
tatoes, beets, or other cheap vegetables. 
When cellulose is treated with concen- 
trated sulphuric acid, the substance is 
broken up and converted into grape 
sugar, which is readily converted into 
alcohol. The hope of the people pro- 
posing to make alcohol from cellulose 
lies in the cheap material from which 
they propose separating the cellulose. 
This is refuse or waste timber, reeds 
from swamps and marshes, and a great 
variety of other vegetable substances 
that now encumber the earth and 
form nuisances to the agriculturalist 
and to every one that weeds annoy. 
It may be that success will finally 
crown the efforts of those who are 
endeavoring to convert the refuse of 
the earth into a useful product. If they 
do succeed, everybody except the most 
bigoted teetotalers will call them 
blessed. 

A curious characteristic of cellulose 
cotton is that when treated with nitric 
instead of sulphuric acid it turns into 
guncotton. A great many other ex- 
plosive substances are made from mix- 
tures with nitrated cellulose as the 
foundation. Very valuable products of 
a peaceful character are also made by 
mixing cellulose with compounds, 
thereby forming new compounds, some 
of them being wonderfully curious sub- 
stances. Among these are artificial 
silk, celluloid, collodion, and many 
others. 

“The Wonders of Cellulose” form 
the subject of an exhaustive article that 
appeared in a recent issue of Harper’s 
Magazine, from which we quote: 

“Artificial silk is to-day used to a 
large extent for braids and such classes 
of trimming. where it is much more 
brilliant than natural silk; for covering 
electric wires; for mixing with other 
textiles, particularly silk, and also as a 
fabric alone and on its own merits. It 
does not, however, parade the shops as 
such, for while the shopkeepers are al- 
most inevitably in possession of artifi- 
cial silk, they do not know it. The 
amount of artificial silk manufactured 
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in Europe amounts to five tons a day, 
and the demand greatly exceeds the 
supply. The total, amount of natural 
silk manufactured in Europe does not 
exceed twenty-five tons. 

“A pine tree is worth $10 a ton; cut 
and stripped, it is worth $15;. boiled 
into pulp, it is worth $40; bleached, it is 
worth $55; which, turned into viscose 
and spun into silk, is worth $5,500. 
From these data it is seen that cellulose 
has interesting: possibilities. Yet so far 
we have entered but on the fringe of 
its possibilities. Prospects and indica- 
tions of a mine of wealth lie every- 
where. For example, cellulose is, with- 
in certain limits, extraordinarily sensi- 
tive. A certain substance known as 
diazoprimuline is but slowly affected by 
light; but place it upon a cellulose 
paper and it is spontaneously decom- 
posed by sunlight. From this fact 
arises a process of ‘positive’ photo- 
graphic printing. Again, cellulose 
seems to a certain extent a conductor 
of electricity. Attach a coin to the 
positive end of a battery and a sheet of 
moist paper to the negative end; press 
the coin on the paper, and, after suit- 
able development, the image illustrated 
on the preceding page is formed upon 
the paper. Or, again, reverse the po 
larity and press the coin on the paper. 
No result is apparent, for the image is 
latent, but even after the lapse of 
months treat it with a silver salt and 
developer and there will at once be 
seen the image of the’ coin. It is by 
no means impossible that this little fact 
will lead to a method of electrical print- 
ing without ink.” 


Vagaries of Legislators 

In an article in the Correspondence 
Department of our November issue .F. 
W. Haskell, of Niagara Falls, brings 
out very forcibly a fact which has been 
overlooked alike by law makers and 
writers on automobile subjects, which 
is that automobiles running on an open 
roadway are not so dangerous to pedes- 
trians as trolley cars confined to guid- 
ing rails. The assumption has been 
made without careful analysis that an 
unguided car must necessarily be more 
dangerous than one that may wander 
over any part of a road way that the 
driver chooses to select. When an ex- 
perienced driver of an automobile of 
observing habits comes to reflect on 
how accidents to persons are caused by 
trolley cars and motor cars he is cer- 
tain to be convinced that the rail guided 
car is the more dangerous of the two 

Most of the damage to human life 
and limb inflicted by trolley cars is due 
to persons stepping in front of the car 
from some point obscured by another 
vehicle. When this happens the motor- 
man has only one resource, that of 
applying the brakes, while the driver of 
an automobile facing similar danger 
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slews his car away frdm the person in 
danger and generally prevents an acci- 
dent. 

Failure to appreciate this fact has 
moved legislators in various States 
to curtail the speed of automobiles be- 
low that of trolley cars, which is a 
mistake. Mr. Haskell mentions that be- 
tween Niagara Falls and Buffalo there 
is a four mile stretch of road which is 
guarded by signs at each end reading: 
“Automobiles slow down to eight miles 
an hour.” There is another stretch of 
five miles in which the speed limit is 
ten miles an hour. Exactly in the cen- 
ter of the roadway there is a double 
line track over which trolley cars pass 
at intervals of three minutes at the rate 
of forty miles per hour. 

That is the condition of things found 
all over the country. The tendency of 
legislators is to put restrictions upon 
automobiles and to permit trolley cars 
to run as they please. The question 
naturally arises why this partiality for 
trolley interest and hatred to the auto- 
mobile? The difference comes from the 
fact that those managing trolley car 
lines have representatives in the lobby 
of every legislature to watch that no 
embarrassing restrictions are put upon 
the movement of cars. The automobile 
owner is not represented in legislature 
lobbies and the rustic lawmaker en- 
joys hitting the head that can be 
wounded with impunity. 

The remedy is for automobilist or- 
ganizations to enter into combined 
means of self-defence. The members 
of the United States Senate were 
thrown into a shivering funk last win- 
ter through the demand for justice 
made by a combination of voters. It 
would take a very small combination 
of automobilists to bring a State legis- 
lature to reasonable terms. 


Wants Changes in New Jersey 
Automobile Law 

The State of New Jersey enjoys the 
dignity of having a Commissioner of 
Motor Vehicles, an official brought into 
existence by the Frelinghuysen law of 
which the comraissioner and a group of 
deputies form an integral part. The 
present ‘commissioner has lately en- 
lightened the public with an exposi- 
tion of his views on the automobile 
law, to the extent of 42,000 words, pub- 
lished in the Newark Sunday Call. We 
have waded through the article several 
times to find out what it is all about, 
but we only perceive the points made 
as through a glass darkly—very darkly. 

We conclude from the article, how- 
ever, that Mr. Smith, the Commissioner 
of Motor Vehicles, considers that the 
law has been successful. From inti- 
mate acquaintance with the State of 
New Jersey and as a frequent user of 
its highways, we admit that the work- 
ing of the law has not been so trouble- 
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some as was feared, but it is no more 
satisfactory to the peuple or to auto- 
mobilists -than was the law which it 
repealed wherein there was no Com- 
missioner of Motor Vehicles and no 
deputies to increase the financial bur- 
dens of the State. 

Within a haystack of words we find 
a needle whereon Mr. Smith indicates 
that the scheme of identification of 
vehicles is not satisfactory, because the 
marks can not be seen under certain 
circumstances. No specific remedy is 
recommended, but as the Commissioner 
intimates that Senator Frelinghuysen 
will soon be busy with efforts to secure 
efficient legislation, we infer that an 
amendment to the law will be intro- 
duced requiring increased size of dis- 
play numbers. Commissioner Smith 
and Senator Frelinghuysen are famil- 
iar with a profusion of advertising 
signs, displayed along the highways of 
New Jersey, by people anxious that 
possible purchasers of patent remedies 
shall make no mistake about where they 
can be obtained. The aim of these ad- 
vertisers is to make their nostrums 
conspicuous. Probably Mr. Smith and 
Senator Frelinghuysen desire to make 
the automobile numbers as conspicuous 
as “Smith’s Porous Plasters.” 

It is by no means certain that a 
scheme of this character can be car- 
ried out. A great many New Jersey 
people are under the impression that 
there is a gang in Trenton, the head- 
quarters of New Jersey law making, 
who acquire meager fat by supplying 
new figures to automobile owners when 
a change of the law calls for larger 
numbers. The figures now required 
are Arabic numerals not less than four 
inches in height, the strokes not less 
than half an inch in width. They must 
be conspicuously displayed in front and 
rear. The existing law increased the 
size of each figure by half an inch and 
required them to be put in front as 
well as behind, which was no doubt 
done to assist the sellers of such goods, 
a move that was good New Jersey jus- 
tice since it aided a local industry. 

One sensible recommendation we find 
in the Commissioner’s article. The law 
now provides for a maximum of twenty 
miles an hour in the open country, 
and fifteen miles an hour at intersect- 
ing roads and around sharp turns, while 
a maximum of twelve miles an hour 
is provided where houses are less than 
one hundred feet apart and eight and 
one-half miles an hour for intersecting 
streets and where traffic on the streets 
is heavy. 

The Commissioner would change the 
present speed regulations, his experi- 
ence teaching him, “that maximum 
speed regulations under any conditions 
hinder, rather than help, in the proper 
enforcement of the law; and I beheve 
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that we will eventually abolish maxi- 
mum limits entirely and _ substitute 
therefor a law which prohibits any 
speed which, in the language of our own 
act, shall be “greater than is reasonable, 
having regard to the traffic and use of 
highways, or so as to endanger the life 
or limb or to injure the property of any 
person.’ 

Mr. Smith appears to suffer from a 
feeling of loneliness from the restricted 
number of assistants he has helping 
him to enforce the law. As the old 
law was quite satisfactory without the 
help of a commissioner and seven in- 
spectors, we imagine that even Senator 
Frelinghuysen may find it difficult to 
convince the legislature that more paid 
officials are needed. There has been an 
election of legislators since the Freling- 
huysen law was passed and we do not 
think that the result will be regarded 
as an endorsement of the laws enacted 
by Frelinghuysen and his friends for 
the purpose of restricting the personal 
liberty of New Jersey citizens. The 
number of persons owning automobiles 
is growing rapidly and the number of 
people who gain a livelihood by making 
and caring for that class of vehicle 
is becoming worthy of political con- 
sideration. We found three garage 
men working very zealously last elec- 
tion for the defeat of a certain member 
of the New Jersey legislature. We 
supposed at first that the member in 
question had given offence by favoring 
the Bishop law, which makes many peo- 
ple go thirsty against their will. On 
going into particulars we found that 
support of the Frelinghuysen law was 
the dire offence. The efforts bore fruit, 
for the member is left at home. 

If Mr. Frelinghuysen and his friends 
have common gumption they will let 
automobile law tinkering severely 
alone. The automobilists as a body 
have refrained from making organized 
opposition to the legislators, who have 
done their worst to inflict annoyance 
and injury upon the owners of horse- 
less vehicles. The automobile clubs of 
New Jersey are now strong enough to 
protect the interests of their members 
by direct influence on legislators. We 
have noticed lately that when questions 
of new legislation come up, the mem- 
bers are talking retaliation. At a large 
meeting of automobilists held in New- 
ark, since the above was written, a very 
militant spirit prevailed. “We are go- 
ing to demand our rights,” was the kind 
of sentiment expressed. 


The Reckless Runaway 
We are not among those who take a 
despondent view of automobiling be- 
cause there are people parading thc 
highways and byways at the highest 
speed their machines are capable of 
attaining and some who indulge in 
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most reckless practices without any re- 
gard to the rights, safety or comfort 
of others. These pests of the public 
highways are more numerous than they 
ought to be just as pickpockets, sneak 
thieves, swindlers and highway robbers 
are intolerable pests too much in evi- 
dence preying upon the law-abiding 
community. The law breakers with no 
regard for meum and tuum have always 
been with the inhabitants of the earth; 
and people have become so inured to 
their iniquities that no particular atten- 
tion is excited when they acquire the 
property of others. The law breakers on 
the public highways on the other hand 
are a comparative novelty. Men and 
dogs are haters of novelties, so one 
keeps shouting and the other barking 
at the operators of novel vehicles no 
matter whether the operators break 
the law or not. 

Habit of repute of being on the high- 
ways is slowly bringing tolerance to 
the automobilist and the good behavior 
of the many is slowly condoning the 
viciousness of the few. Even the horse 
and the ass, the calf and the dog are 
beginning to regard the speeding auto- 
mobile with apathy and the time seems 
to be approaching when the passing of 
a motor car will excite no more atten- 
tion than the passing of a farmers’ 
buggy. There is, however, one phase 
of automobiling that will never cease 
to attract attention and will always ex- 
cite the anger of every person. with 
humane impulses. There is the driver 
of an automobile who strikes or runs 
over a pedestrian and speeds away to 
escape the penalty of his recklessness 
or stupidity. 

It is natural that accidents of this 
character should increase owing to the 
growing number of power vehicless on 
our streets and highways, but it seems 
to us that the cases where the driver 
runs away are increasing out of all 
proportion to the number of automo- 
biles coming into use. We receive daily 
a package of cuttings of automobile 
items and we seldom open a package 
without finding particulars of an acci- 
dent where the driver attempted to get 
away without revealing his identity. 

As the punishments inflicted on 
chauffeurs have not been, as a rule, ex- 
treme, or even particularly severe, this 
habit is entirely without justification. It 
also does much injury to automobilists 
in ‘general. The careful driver cannot 
escape the indignation aroused by the 
comparatively few, but very conspicu- 
ous, misusers of cars. For the survival 
in many parts of the country of a 
strong prejudice against those who use 
automobiles, the cowardly and law- 
breaking members of their own guild 
must bear the whole blame. Special 
laws ought to be passed to deal with 
this crime and magistrates ought to 
send every one to jail arrested for this 
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crime, and keep them there without the 
option of a fine. 


Unfair Restrictions on Automo- 
biles 

American automobilists who tour 
abroad frequently complain bitterly 
about the inconveniences and delays 
they experience in passing from one 
petty country into another. It is a great 
pity that the annoying restrictions to 
free travel should exist, but Americans 
have small reason to indulge in odious 
comparisons, for the restrictions to in- 
terstate travel are in some cases quite 
as formidable as anything encountered 
abroad. An automobilist crossing the 
Delaware river from New Jersey into 
Philadelphia, Pa., with intentions of ex- 
tending his journey into other parts of 
the State, is likely to meet with as much 
trouble and delay as would be met in 
any part of the world. 

There is a growing sentiment among 
automobilists to call upon the United 
States Congress to pass laws that will 
permit automobilists holding a license 
in one State to pass into any other with- 
out restriction. It is the duty of Con- 
gress to regulate the commerce between 
the Statés, and we do not see why au- 
tomobiles should be held up at every 
State line any more than railway trains, 
trackmen’s hand cars, and canal barges, 
and all other kinds of road vehicles. 
The only reason that automobiles do not 
enjoy the same privileges as horse car- 
riages in crossing State lines is that cer- 
tain State authorities have assumed the 
right to place police regulations upon 
motor cars that do not apply to other 
vehicles. The practice is outrageously 
unfair and contrary to the spirit of 
American ideas of liberty and equality. 


Auto Improvements. 

It is a matter of pride and gratifica- 
tion to the lovers of the automobile to 
observe that the promises of the vari- 
ous manufacturers to show improved 
models for 1907 is no empty boast. Any 
one at all familiar with the details of 
the various motors cannot fail to be 
struck with the very marked improve- 
ments in the models already on exhibi- 
tion, and by the time that the show 
opens in Central Palace, New York, it 
will be seen that the glowing promises 
ot the leading makers have been more 
than fulfilled. 

A brief glance at some of the leading 
cars show that the mechanical engi- 
neers have been busy not only.in per- 
fecting the details of the various ma- 
chines, but in adding new contrivances 
that will be warmly appreciated by 
those who are fortunate enough to be- 
come possessors of one or other of the 
new models. The most marked im- 
provement will be found to be along 
the line of simplicity of construction. 
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The accessibility to the most intricate 
parts of machinery is always an im- 
portant item, and it is surprising that 
so little attention was given to this 
feature in the earlier models. This is 
especially noticeable in the inlet and 
exhaust valve gearing, nearly all of the 
new models showing a decided im- 
provement in this important particular. 
The same remarks apply in many cases 
to the improvements in the carbureter, 
which has been a delicate and vexing 
problem, and in the hands of our clever 
inventors is rapidly approaching per- 
fection. 

The important element of material 
has not been overlooked. Manufac- 
turers are vieing with each other in 
selecting and securing the very best 
metals adapted for the various uses in 
auto car construction. Systematic ex- 
periments have been carried on and it 
is no idle boast to state that the in- 
tricate peculiarities of alloys have never 
before been so thoroughly tested and 
the results are such that it will be seen 
that in the 1907 models of automobiles 
mechanical ingenuity has reached a de- 
gree’ of perfection hitherto wunap- 
proached 


The Auto in Politics 


The apathy that has fallen like a par- 
alysis on the political parties during 
the recent campaign in New York and 
other States had one spectacular fea- 
ture that made up in no small degree 
for the lack of fireworks and other in- 
flammatory appendages. The automo- 
bile was very much in evidence, and it 
looks as if it will soon become the vehi- 
cle of the political aspirant for office. 
The little German band, the bedizened 
truck, the rickety platform have all fall- 
en into decay before the oncoming auto 
car. The two leading rival candidates 
for the governorship of New York be- 
came the whole campaign and their au- 
tomobiles danced hither and thither 
like fiery snakes on a Fourth of July 
and kept the crowds busy. It was an 
inspiring sight to see the crowds in 
some instances rush frantically out of 
the stuffy halls and surround the can- 
didate in his luxurious automobile. All 
he had to do was to stand up and show 
himself and the audience went into rap- 
tures. “One blast upon his bugle horn 
was worth a thousand men,” not speak- 
ing of the women and children. In a 
few minutes he was off again and the 
distances traversed in one evening 
seemed incredible, and it looks as if the 
whole system of political campaigning 
will be changed by the swift-winged 
vehicle. 

That the change will be for the bet- 
ter there need be no doubt. The age 
demands more and more that speeches 
be short. Brevity always was the soul 
of wit. The political aspirant flying 
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from crowd to crowd in his gilded auto 
dropping a honeyed word here and a 
gOiuen promise there is more to the 
popular mind than a dreary harangue in 
an atmosphere redolent of beer and 
tobacco. The clear October sky can 
furnish the happy candidate with fig- 
ures of speech. He can point to the 
clustered constellations gilding the 
black brow of night and prophesy that 
they will pale their ineffectual fires 
before the coming of the new day 
which he, of course, will figuratively 
typify. If the candidate has the real 
stuff in him the auto will do the rest. 





Tammany on Wheels 


That automobiles owned by the city 
departments are used for junketing 
trips out through New Jersey, down in 
Long Island at automobile races and 
up through Central Park was the charge 
made recently before the Board of Al- 
dermen. The charge was made in con- 
nection with the request of Controller 
Metz for $6,500 for two automobiles for 
the use of the Department of Finance. 
The Finance Committee had reported 
favorably on the request and Alderman 
Freeman arose. 

“The demand for automobiles has 
been carried beyond the limits of en- 
durance,” he declared. “The more we 
give the more they want.” The Alder- 
man said he was sure that the Con- 
troller would not use his machines for 
junketing. Then Alderman Downing 
added that he was informed that depart- 
ment automobiles had been used for 
trips to Rockaway Beach and through 
New Jersey. It was a disgrace, he 
said, that the city machines should be 
seen late at night filled with women 
going through Central Park. More than 
a dozen machines were counted at the 
Vanderbilt Cup races. Alderman Peters 
said that he was in possession of a 
flashlight picture of a city automobile 
containing only women taken late at 
night in Central Park. 

After this discussion Controller Metz 
said his department needed the ma- 
chines and that he did not propose to 
use his own machine and his own chauf- 
feur for the purpose any longer. The 
sixty votes necessary for the authoriza- 
tion of the purchase without a public 
letting being lacking the matter went 
over to the next meeting. 


Cranking 

It is surprising how many accidents 
occur, even to experienecd chauffeurs, 
while cranking the motor. Mr. Ralph 
Mongini,.the driver of the Matheson 
car in the elimination trial for the Van- 
derbilt Cup race, was seriously injured 
in this way. Several new devices are 
already on the market, providing means 
for starting a motor without cranking. 
The adoption of some safe, quick-act- 
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ing starting mechanism that will meet 
with universal approval is an assured 
fact in the near future. Meanwhile, it 
should always be borne in mind that it 
is dangerous to crank a motor with the 
“sparker” in an accelerated position. 
Back-firing is the chief cause of acci- 
dents while cranking, and back-firing 
can only be caused by premature ex- 
plosions in the cylinders; in other 
words, the explosion occurs before the 
piston has reached the end of the 
stroke. 

It should also be remembered that 
the starting handle in cranking a motor 
should be pulled up, instead of being 
pushed down. The ratchet on the 
crank shaft should be engaged when 
the handle is in a position thirty or 
forty degrees past the lower center in 
the direction in which the handle trav- 
els while cranking. It should be pulled 
up sharply. It should not be violently 
jerked, but a slow movement is use- 
less. If the engine is warm, the motor 
should start with one-quarter of a turn. 
When quite cold, it may take three or 
four turns before a start is made. The 
repeated slipping off of the handle need 
not. be wondered at, and the replacing 
of the handle at the proper point 
should be done deliberately. Take care, 
and you will be safe. 


The Future of the Auto 


It is gratifying to learn that all of 
the automobile factories are now work- 
ing to their fullest capacity and that the 
activity prevailing in every department 
oi the business has never been approach- 
ed. The season will be a record breaker. 
The demand for machines for next year 
is such that it is already evident that the 
manufacturers will be unable to meet it, 
and no effort is being spared to meet 
the tremendous demand already in sight. 
In previous years little or no orders 
were placed before the beginning of the 
year, but the season has already far ad- 
vanced and nearly every model has been 
already seen and admired by assured 
prospective purchasers. 

When the New York show opens the 
season will be well advanced, and it will 
be seen that the managers of the ex- 
hibition have profited by the experience 
of previous years and have perfected 
plans of a systematic scheme for taking 
care of the demonstrating cars that they 
may not only be readily accessible to 
manufacturers and dealers, but also con- 
venient for spectators who may desire to 
test the merits of any particular ma- 
chine. In former years the cars were 
lined up promiscuously so that much 
confusion was caused and much time was 
spent in locating the machines. 

As will be seen in our news depart- 
ment, there will be nearly one hundred 
different auto cars on exhibition, and a 
similar or perhaps greater number will 
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be on the adjoining streets. The lo- 
cation of the car on the street will be 
shown by placards in the exhibition. 
Cars numbered from one to twenty-five 
will be assigned to the south side, and 
twenty-six to fifty on the north side of 
Forty-third street; fifty-one to seventy- 
five on the south side, and seventy-six 
to one hundred on the north side of 
Forty-fourth street. 

It need hardly be stated that the rush 
in all of the automobile factories has 
created a scarcity of raw material as well 
as of skilled labor. This has the effect 
of not only delaying the supply of thie 
finished product but has also delayed the 
prospect of lowering the prices of ma- 
chines, which has been confidently look- 
ed for for sometime. These drawbacks do 
not seem in any way, however, to affect 
the enormous demand for the automo- 
bile, the demand for which not only 
stamps the machine with the strongest 
kind of popular approval but gives a 
doubly strong assurance of the success- 
{ul future of the auto. 


Hot Head Coverings 

The “chimney pot,” or the tall black 
silk hat, otherwise the plug, is troubling 
the physicians of Paris. A well-known 
doctor of that city has made the follow- 
ing discovery: When he was walking 
in the streets of Paris while the shade 
temperature was only 77 degrees, the 
thermometer which he had placed in- 
side his black silk hat registered 90. 
At midday, when the temperature on 
the street was go, the instrument inside 
his hat registered 108. In the cool of 
the evening, when the outside tempera- 
ture fell to 68, the temperature in his 
hat was 88. The learned physician, 
therefore, says that nervous diseases 
and affections of the brain are very 
greatly increased by this unnatural 
heating of the head by wearing a tall 
black silk hat. The objection applies 
more or less to the ordinary black 
derby. 

The leather cap, popular with auto- 
mobile chauffeurs, was even worse than 
the plug hat. Tests of several of these 
caps proved that they were generally 
about four degrees hotter than any 
other head covering. 


Gallant Kansan in a Hospital 


A sense of humor and a delicate com- 
pliment was that of a Holton boy who 
was lying in a hospital. The pretty 
nurse overheard him exclaim, “Oh, my 
Lord!” Wishing to rebuke him kindly, 
she came to his bedside, and said: “I 
think that I heard you call upon the 
name of the Lord. I am one of His 
daughters. Is there anything I can do 
for you?” He looked up into her 
lovely face, and, with every mark of 
respect and admiration, remarked: 
“Yes: ask Him how He would like me 
for a son-in-law.” 
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Questions Answered 


This department is conducted for 
the benefit of our readers and consists 
mostly of questions sent for answer 
to our Information Bureau. When 
confidential information is asked for 
concerning any car or accessory we 
answer by mail, 





Anti-Freezing 

A. E.—Cotton waste soaked in hot 
water and passed along the pipes will 
gradually thaw any freezing that may 
occur in pipes. A better plan is to take 
means to avoid freezing. This can be 
done by placing a limited quantity of 
alcohol in the parts likely to be frozen. 
A solution of alcohol, glycerine and 
water—about equal parts of each—will 
be equally effective in resisting freez- 
ing, and will cost less. 


Slipping Clutch 

O. D.—The leather on clutches 
should be kept as clean as possible. A 
piece of cloth soaked in paraffin oil will 
suit best for removing grease. When 
dried, the leather should be dusted 
with chalk. If the leather shows a dis- 
position to harden or crack, it should 
be softened with castor oil and kept 
clean. 


J. B. W.—There are many valuable 
books about automobiles, but we think 
that the book you name is away below 
the average of merit. It is one of a 
most deceptive species, made up from 
other books by a person who does not 
understand the subjects he assumes to 
instruct others upon. We think the 
“Automobile Pocket Book,” by E. W. 
Roberts, as good as anything published. 


R. M. S. says: With your knowledge 
of alcohol, you ought to be able to tell 
how much alcohol a person swallows 
in ordinary alcoholic beverages. A.— 
Wine of medium strength contains 8% 
to 10 per cent. of alcohol; port wine, 15 
per cent.; sherry, from 15 to 21 per 
cent.; champagne, 8 to 9 per cent.; beer 
averages from 2 to 6 per cent.; whisky, 
about 35 per cent.; brandy, about 50 
per cent. 


Alcohol from Cellulose 

C. A. B.—The newspaper reports that 
a2 revolution in the cost of alcohol is 
about to happen, through a newly dis- 
covered process of making that liquid 
from cellulose, are not worthy of much 
attention. Cellulose is the essential con- 
stituent of the cells of all plants, and 
closely resembles starch. There is noth- 
ing new in the proposal to make alco- 
hol from cellulose, patents having been 
secured years ago to protect certain 
processes intended to convert cellulose 
into alcohol. The advocates of these 
processes say that swamp reeds and 
many weeds that now encumber the 
earth could be utilized in extracting 
the cellulose. 


Weather Variations 

G. F.—It frequently occurs that with 
a sudden change of weather the gaso- 
lene motor will appear to have lost its 
strength, and in some instances will 
come to a standstill. This is nearly 
always traceable to the condition of the 
carbureter, and it should be the first 
thing to be examined. It should be 
carefully cleaned and adjusted to the 
changed atmospheric condititons, and 
the motor will show new vitality if the 
gasolene is of good quality. 


Vibrators and Spark Plugs 

F,. G. W.—Vibrators and coil plates 
should be kept clean by using a small 
camel’s-hair brush at frequent inter- 
vals, at least once a week. The pointed 
contacts of the vibrator should be no- 
ticed, and if any projection appears, it 
should be carefully removed. This en- 
largement occurs where an _ inferior 
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kind of platinum is used, and has a 
very pernicious effect on the timing of 
the explosions, and tends to reduce the 
power of the motor. The exact co- 
relation of the points of the spark plug 
should also be carefully maintained. 


Running Motors While Standing 

E. G. S.—Several cases have been al- 
ready decided in the courts that the 
noise occasioned by a motor running 
while the car is standing in front of 
hotels or other buildings is a nuisance, 
and in the event of horses becoming 
frightened at the noise of the engine 
and causing any damage, the owner of 
the motor may be prosecuted and pun- 
ished by fine or imprisonment. The 
practice of keeping a gasolene or other 
motor running while the car is standing 
is as senseless as it would be to have a 
locomotive raised off the rails and run 
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while waiting for starting time. In the 
case of auto motors, unusual strains 
are put on many parts of the engine 
while running in this way, and the re- 
ciprocating parts are worn out prema- 
turely. 


Leaking Cylinder 

J. N.—A leaking cylinder may be 
caused either by piston rings being 
loose or the cylinder may be worn by 
long service. Piston rings may be ex- 
panded by careful hammering inside 
the rings on an anvil or other solid 
block. The wear of the cylinder cannot 
be discovered by simply looking at it. 
It should be carefully calipered. A 
good plan is to stick a pin in a small 
piece of wood and adjust it carefully to 
the smallest part of the cylinder. By 
turning it around to several points it 
will readily be noticed if the cylinder 
is worn, and to what extent. The re- 
boring of a cylinder was fully described 
in the October ispgue of Tue Automo- 
BILE MAGAZINE. 

— 
Wants Equal Rights on Highways 

Mr. J. H. Wood, President of the 
New Jersey Automobile and Motor 
Club, is an enthusiastic automobilist 
and is withal a man of good sense who 
advocates fair play towards all users of 
the public highways. In a letter pub- 
lished in the Newark Sunday Call, he 
Says: 

A highway is for the use of the pub- 
lic in general, without distinction. 

The restrictions on its use should be 
only such as are necessary to secure its 
safe use to this public. Certain incon- 
veniences must be submitted to by all 
users to accomplish this end. At the 
same time a highway established for 
the general benefit of passage and traf- 
fic must admit of new methods of use 
whenever it is found that the general 
benefit of the public requires it. This 
has been clearly established by the per- 
mits granted throughout the country to 
trolley lines on the public highways 
also by the rights granted to railroads 
to cross navigable streams with bridges. 
Vessels have a prior right to navigable 
streams until the public demands are 
such on the railroads that the vessels 
are obliged to give way and share 
equally with the railroads the rights of 
passage. 

Thus it is that the improved methods 
of locomotion compel the old to give 
way to the new. Our present laws 
regulating automobilists are unjust and 
unreasonable, because they do not ap- 
ply to all alike. They should be so 
framed that they are applicable to all 
users of the highway. The same law 
that compels an automobile to carry a 
light should compel the horse-drawn ve- 
hicle and bicycle to do the same. 

The law that requires an automobile 
to turn to the right or to the left should 
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compel the other vehicles to do the 
same. No speed regulations should be 
incorporated in the law that do not ap- 
ply to all. It should be stipulated that 
no automobile or other vehicle should 
be driven at a greater speed than is safe 
for the general public. The automobile 
should be conspicuously numbered and 
the driver required to have a license. 

For violations of the law, suspend 
the driver’s license, and for a second of- 
fense take it away from him. No ar- 
rest without warrant should be made, 
and last, but not least, for the Federal 
Government to issue, on application, to 
any automobilist who is regularly regis- 
tered and licensed in his own native 
State a tourist’s license which would 
take him through any State in the Un- 
ion. We issue passports to foreign 
countries, and I am quite sure that our 
citizens should have the same privilege 
in our Own country. 


The Strongest Steel 

It used to be accepted as an axio- 
matic truth that the amount of sul- 
phuric acid used within a country’s 
limits was the index of that country’s 
civilization. It is claimed now that 
king. Within the past few 
its manufacture has made over 
fifty millionaires, and its use has been 
multiplied many fold. 

Some three years ago when the fa- 
mous Carpenter, Bethlehem and Mid- 
vale Companies began to. deliver 
nickel steel to Colonel Albert A. Pope 
they were surprised to. find that he was 
doing pioneer work in using this alloy 
in automobile construction. 

Colonel Pope has ‘been an earnest 
of material possessing great 
strength and the knowledge acquired 
about nickel steel convinced him that 
nothing better could be used for motor 
car construction, so ih a recent inter- 
view he said that he had used gickel 
steel for the past three seasons in a 
practical and profitable way and his 
successful use of that material led him 
to be the first to adopt chrome nickel 
steel, which though extremely expen- 
sive, had been shown to have just the 
qualities requisite for automobile con- 
struction. 

With a small percentage of carbon 
this metal gives good elasticity and 
freedom from crystallization; with a 
larger percentage the tensile strength 
is brought up to 225,000 pounds 
per square inch. This is the quality 
available for crank shafts, and other 
parts where strains are excessive. 

Design and other things being equal, 
the use of the right material in the 
right place is the key to success in me- 
chanical devices, especially in a gaso- 
lene motor. 


steel is 
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The index for this volume is ready. 
Will be sent on request. 
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A Golden Opportunity 


Automobilists are not yet so com- 
mon in Japan as they will be, but the 
sporting spirit is high and they will 
get there in time. An enterprising 
automobilist, who is not afraid to let 
her out occasionally, is the best man 
to meet the aspirations of a Japanese 
maiden, who has imitated the white 
girls’ practice and advertised for a 
husband. As translated by a corre- 
spondent of the Dundee Advertiser, 
her appeal reads: 

“IT am a very pretty girl. My hair is 
a cloud. My complexion 
has the brilliancy and softness of a 
flower. My expression is as mobile as 
the leaf of the weeping willow. My 
brown eyes are like two crescents of 
the moon. I have enough worldly 
goods to pass happily through life with 
my husband, hand in hand, gazing at 
the flowers by day and the moon by 
night. If this should meet the eye of a 
man who is intelligent, amiable and of 
good address, I will be his for life, 
and repose with him later in a tomb 
of red marble.” 

Think of how a girl of these attrac- 
tions and enterprise would grace a fast 
gliding automobile. All the livelong 
day she would be encouraging her es- 
cort to drive faster and go farther afield 
under the cheerful sunshine, taking a 
hearty share of the joys that never 
weary. Imagine her at the steering 
with her cloud -of wavy. hair 
streaming behind and her mobile ex- 
pression of facé stirring the envy of all 
beholders.—SELAH. 


as Wavy as 


wheel 


A Gay Deceiver 


The automobile craze is getting seri- 
ous in Brooklyn. Miss Hildreth, a well 
dressed athletic young woman, scems 
to have solved the problem of getting 
a daily drive in Prospect Park. Her 
appearance so impressed the garage 
keepers that their best machines were 
placed at her disposal. She gave the 
names of some of the leading families 
in the city of churches. 
she Miss Nelson, of 
Classon Avenue. At another she was 
Miss Kramer, of St. Marks Place. She 
changed names quite often, but always 
had her nerve with her. Garage bills 
were sent out for collection about No- 
vember first and the heads of some of 
the leading families gasped. The in- 
crease of taxes was bad enough, but 
bills for automobile drives that never 
occurred was not to be endured. The 
limit had been reached, and in a few 
days Miss Hildreth faced Magistrate 
Geismar. It was then discovered that 
the garage keepers were not the only 
dupes. The fine gown that she wore 
while taking her trips was unpaid for. 
The immense hat was in the same con- 
dition. A set of golf sticks also were in 
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In her hour of trib- 
ulation, her friends came to the rescue, 
among others a gallant lover. After 
recovering from the shock of the dis- 
covery, they made some arrangement 
with the most clamorous creditors and 
she was allowed to go in the custody 
of her counsel. The bill for automobile 
hire alone amounted to $692. She will 
be much missed by the crowds that 
haunt the Plaza. She was an object 
of envy among the pretty nurse maids 
that circle around the Soldiers’ monu- 
ment. She was a phantom of delight 
to the way worn wanderer. Well may 
they exclaim—why tarry the wheels of 
her chariot? 


an, unsettled state. 


The Hammer of All Trades 


The hammer, besides being a tool of 
universal use, is probably the oldest 
representative of a mechanic’s tool kit. 
The hammer was originally a stone 
fastened to a handle with thongs, and 
it was as useful as a weapon as a tool. 

Hammers are represented on the 
monuments of Egypt, twenty centuries 
before our era. They greatly resem- 
bled the hammer now in usé, save that 
there were no claws on the back for the 
extraction of nails. Claw hammers were 
invented some time during the Middle 
Ages. Illuminated manuscripts of the 
eleventh century represent carpenters 
with claw hammers. Hammers are of 
all sizes, from the dainty instruments 
used by the jeweler, which weigh less 
than half an ounce, to the gigantic fifty- 
ton hammer of shipbuilding establish- 
ments, some of which weigh as much 
as fifty tons and have a falling force of 
from ninety to one hundred. 
trade has its own hammer and its own 
way of using it. 


Every 


General engineering business is by no 
means active in Great Britain, but the 
building of locomotives is quite active. In 
spite of the steady encroachment of elec- 
tricity as a motive power, the locomotive 
building industry in Glasgow, Leeds and 
Manchester continues to flourish. Local 
builders have recently booked orders for 
ninety-six locomotives, thirty-five of 
which are for the Great Central Railway 
and seven for the Taff Vale. Other 
customers include Central Uruguay Rail- 
way, Buenos Ayres Western Railway, 
Buenos Ayres and Rosario Railway, Tas- 
manian Government Railways and Dutch 
State Railways. 


Chili has one of the oldest locomotives 
in the world to be still: in working con- 
dition. It was built by Norris, of Phila- 
delphia, in 1850. This locomotive 
at work on the Copaipo line in 
some before the Buenos Ayres 
Western was built. R. L. Halstead 
says that he saw the old relic under 
steam and in service a year or two ago, 
when he was in Chili. 
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Mechanical 


The Automobile Testing Plant of 
Purdue University 


Purdue University, at Lafayette, In- 
diana, has installed an automobile test- 
ing plant. The design of the plant has 
been worked out under the direction of 
W. F. M. Goss, Dean of the Schools of 
Engineering, assisted by Professors J. 
R. McColl and W. O. Teague. It fol- 
lows lines which are similar to those of 
Purdue’s locomotive testing plant. It 
constitutes a mechanism upon which an 
automobile of any type, whether steam, 
electric or gasolene driven, may be 
mountedand operated. When thus oper- 
ated, the power delivered and the effi- 
ciency which marks the action of the 
machine may be determined. A _ plan 
and elevation of the plant are set forth 
by figures 1 and 2. By these it will be 
seen that an automobile mounted for 
testing has its driving wheels carried by 
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Engineering 


machinery will not result in any pull 
upon the dynamometer, for if friction- 
less, the supporting wheels can offer no 
reaction for such a pull. The support- 
ing wheels are, in fact, neither blocked 
nor frictionless, but the design is.to have 
them turn against a resistance, the value 
of which may be varied at will. The 
arrangement is such that whatever this 
resistance may be, it appears as a stress 
on the draw-bar. The resistance is regu- 
lated by means of a friction brake to 
which reference has already been made. 
By its adjustment the automobile may 
be made to pull little or much upon the 
dynamometer, that is it may run under 
a light or heavy load as may be desired. 
In all cases the energy exerted at the 
draw-bar, into the distance passed over 
by the tread of the driving wheel. Thus, 
the horsepower delivered is. equal to the 
pull upon the dynamometer in pounds, 
ry multiplied by 

F the space passed 
over in one 
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FIG. 1. PURDUE TESTING PLANT FIG. 2. 


the supporting wheels of the plant. 
These wheels are upon an axle which re- 
volves in fixed bearings. Thus mounted, 
the automobile is held in its desired posi- 
tion by a connection with a traction dy- 
namometer which in Fig. 2 appears at 
the rear of the machine. A friction 
brake on the axle of the supporting 
wheels absorbs the energy delivered by 
the machine. A motor-driven pressure 
blower delivers air through adjustible 
piping for cooling the radiators of steam 
and gasolene machines and a motor 
driven exhauster takes air from a point 
near the exhaust of the machine, thereby 
freeing the laboratory of obnoxious 
gases. 

Concerning the theory of action, a 
glance at Fig. 2 will make clear the fact 
that if the supporting wheels were 
blocked so that they could not turn, the 
automobile would, if started, tend to 
move forward with its full tractive 
power even to the extent of slipping its 
wheels upon the supporting wheels. Its 
tendency to move forward in this case 
will be registered as a pull upon the 
dynamometer. If, on the other hand, 
the supporting wheels are frictionless, 
then the turning of the wheels of the 
automobile through the action of its 


minute by the automobile driving 
wheel, divided by 33,000. The space 
passed over is mhost conveniently found 
by determining the number of revo- 
lutions of the supporting wheel, 
since the latter is of fixed diameter; 
that is, the determination is based upon 
the length of the path traveled rather 
than by the revolution of the driver. 
Fig. 3 is a photograph of the plant 
with automobile removed, looking to- 
ward the dynamometer. During the 
past year tests to determine the out- 
put of power and e‘ficiency have been 
made on several different types of ma- 
chines. The machines, however, were 
available for the work of the laboratory 
for a brief interval only, which required 
the program of the tests to be simple, 
and the fact that the machines were sub- 
mitted as a matter of courtesy by their 
owners. makes it inexpedient to publish 
any statement of results. It is expected 
that during the present year the Uni 
versity will secure a machine for its own 
use, the possession of which will supply 
the means for an elaborate investigation 
to determine the power developed, the 
loss of power in transmission, and the 
loss of power in the action of the tires. 
The foregoing article has been re- 
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ceived by the AvutTomopILe MAGAZINE 
through the courtesy of Professor W. F. 
M. Goss, of Purdue University. There 
are a great many engineering problems 
connected with automobiles that are yet 
unsolved which ought to be made mani- 
fest to makers and to purchasers. We 
do not know in what way the many puz- 
zling questions about power and speed 
could be settled so satisfactorily as by 
runs on the Purdue University testing 
plant. The automobilist’s world will 
gain as much by having tests made at 
Purdue as railroad companies have 
done with their locomotives. 


Aerocars for California 

Negotiations were brought to a close 
last month in what is believed to be one 
of the largest private sdles of automo- 
biles during the season. It was made 
by A. Y. Malcomson, the ever alert pres- 
ident and treasurer of the Aerocar Com- 
pany. at Detroit. 

William S. Crane, of the Vail and 
Crane Realty Company, of Los Angeles, 
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Cal., placed an order for five of the 
big five-passenger Aerocar touring cars 
with complete equipment and for one of 
the new 1907 Model 
abouts. 


“C’ touring run- 


The sale is one that would be con- 
sidered excellent if made to an agency 
in any of the large cities. When it is 
remembered, however, that these cars 
were purchased and will be sent to Los 
Angeles where they will be used pri- 
vately by Mr. Crane, Albert L. Dudley, 
John S. Vail and other associates in 
business, the magnitude of the sale is 
better realized. 

That the order was secured speaks 
volumes for Detroit’s manufacturies and 
for this comparatively new machine. It 
is understood that the recent achieve- 
ments, proving the economy and the pos- 
itive air-cooling arrangement of the mo- 
tor, which has not been known to over 
heat once during the entire summer, 
combined with the fact that there is 
onthing to freeze about this car, attract 
ed the buyer here. 

Right on top of this and all in the 
same week, F. H. Hoblitt, the western 
sales manager of the Aerocar Company, 
who is at Los Angeles, sold three cars 
which he had there for exhibition pur- 
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poses, in addition to three other tour- 
ing cars and three of the 1907 touring 
runabouts, and closed an agency with 
the Capitol Carriage Company. This 
makes a total of fifteen Aerocars sold 
Los Angeles in less than one week. 


Increased Interest in Touring 


Among the achievements of the year 
which the Automobile Club of America 
called attention to at its annual meeting 
were the increasing interest in tour- 
ing. Never in the history of the club 





FIG. 3. 


have so many members taken extended 
trips, both in Europe and America, as 
this year. About 300 members made 
tcurs in this country, using routes 
mapped out by the touring department 
of the club, while slightly over 100 mem- 
bers made tours from one to four months 
in Europe. Of the latter it is significant 


to note that ninety-one took their own 
cars with them—a radical departure from 
three or four years ago, when the ma- 
jority of foreign tourists used cars pur- 
A large propor- 


chased or hired abroad. 
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tion of these ninety-one cars that were 
taken abroad were American machines, 
another interesting fact in showing the 
standard of excellence to which the 
home-made car has attained. 

As the Automobile Club of America 
had about 900 members when prac- 
tically all of these tours were planned, 
it will be seen that nearly half 
of the club membership has attested to 
its interest in both the practical and 
pleasure sides of automobiling by mak- 
ing tours running from hundreds to sev- 
eral thousands of miles. 
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“Our affiliations with the Touring 
Club of France,” said Secretary S. M. 
Butler, “have afforded our members easy 
and convenient methods of traveling 
through the greater part of Europe. 
Members of the club can join the Tour- 
ing Club of France upon paying six 
francs, and they receive certificates 
which greatly facilitate the passage of a 
motor car from one country to another. 
Next season we hope to do still better 
in this department, for it has been really 
organized barely seven months.” 
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So valuable have the suggestions of the 
touring department become to the mem- 
bers who contemplate going out of town 
with their machines that calls are now 
constantly coming in asking information 
regarding roads and routes in nearly all 
parts of the country. Just at present 
there are many inquiries for southern 
routes. 


Cylinder Patched 


A very satisfactory piece of repair 
work was recently done by the use of 
one of the Smooth-On Company’s prod- 
ucts. A cracked cylinder was made 
serviceable by a practical engineer, who 
went about it in this way: 

While the cylinder was hot and a 
partial vacuum thereby created in it, 











BROKEN CYLINDER PATCHED 


Smooth-On Elastic Cement was paint- 
ed over the crack. The vacuum caused 
the cement to draw in, and this opera- 
tion was repeated until the crack 
would take up no more cement. Holes 
were then drilled and tapped at the end 
of the crack, and bolts put in to pre- 
vent a further extension of the crack. 
A patch was cut, as shown in our illus- 
tration, and the crack was then painted 
with Smooth-On and the patch laid in 
position. Then it was carefully re- 
moved. 

The outline of the crack was shown 
on the under side of the patch by the 
Smooth-On sticking to it. The patch 
was then dished along the line of the 
imprint to make a recess to hold suffi- 
cient cement. The plate was then 
warmed and a compound composed of 
Smooth-On Iron Cement No. 1 and 
Smooth-On Elastic Cement, mixed half 
and half, applied to the warm plate 
with a small trowel, making a thin, 
even coating. Then the patch was laid 
in position. The three center bolts 
nearest the crack were brought up taut. 
Then the outside bolts were brought 
up tight, and lastly, the three center 
bolts were brought up as tight as pos- 
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sible, which forced the cement into the 
crack. Then steam was turned on and 
the crack was found to be tight. 


Strong and Weak Points 
of the Automobile 


By Professor Henry Olerich 


The word “automobile” means “self- 
moving.” Every vehicle which is self- 
propelling and which requires no par- 
ticular track to run on is therefore an 
automobile, whether propelled with 
steam, gasolene or electricity; whether 
used for riding, freighting or farming 
purposes. 

The strongest point of the automo- 
bile is no doubt its wide range of use- 
fulness. As may be seen by the accom- 
panying illustrations, the automobile is 
admirably adapted for riding, freight- 
ing and farming purposes. It is this 
wide range of usefulness that has been 
the cause of its remarkably rapid intro- 
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also has the troublesome rails for its 
roadbed. A good automobile has none 
of these weak points. 

Again, the horse gets tired. A good 
automobile on a good road goes up- 
hill substantially as well as down. The 
charms of the ride are not depreciated 
by sympathizing with a fatigued auto- 
mobile, as a sensitive person does when 
the tired horse is urged on. 

The strong points in the freighting 
work of the automobile are fully as 
numerous and prominent as they are in 
the passenger service. In the large 
cities the electric delivery wagon has 
no equal for delivering groceries and 
other merchandise. It is, indeed, so 
convenient and expeditious that after 
an employee has used it a while he 
cannot be hired again to drive a horse, 
unless he is in urgent need of a job. 
He finds the horse too slow, too un- 
cleanly and too troublesome. The fact 
is that he has outgrown the horse dur- 
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seen by the accompanying illustrations, 
is indeed marvelous. One traction 
motor draws over the ordinary farm 
land a plowing outfit that plows, sows 
and harrows, all at the same time, a 
strip 36 feet wide, finishing from 60 to 
80 acres per day. When the grain is 
ripe, the traction automobile is again 
hitched to a large combined harvesting 
and threshing outfit that cuts, threshes 
and sacks, all at the same time, from 
100 to 125 acres of grain per day; and 
all without much human effort. The 
machine, instead of the human hand, 
does the work. 

The traction automobile is also well 
adapted for extensive gardening. The 
size of the traction vehicle can, of 
course, be adapted to the lay of the 
land, the nature of the soil, and the 
size of the farm or garden. When the 
land is more rolling, the outfits cannot 
be so large as the ones here shown. 

It is true that most of the present 
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duction, and it is this that will unques- 
tionably continue its rapid growth and 
improvements. 

For passenger service it has nearly 
every point of advantage over that of 
any other means of conveyance. The 
passenger may select for his ride or 
journey a delicate runabout, a fine car- 
riage, a well-equipped touring car, or a 
sight-seeing bus with a capacity of 40 
or 50 passengers. They may travel as 
slow as a pedestrian or, on good roads, 
as fast as a passenger train. They may 
start and stop when they please. They 
may continue on the highway or turn 
off at any convenient point. 

The good automobile leaves a much 
cleaner, quieter and more artistic road 
than does the draft animal, trolley car 
and railroad train. With the horse we 
have the refuse of the livery stable on 
the streets; the trolley car requires a 
network of wire overhead and incon- 
venient rails below. The railroad train 
emits annoying smoke and cinders, and 


ing the short time that he used the 
electric automobile. 

For heavy freighting there is nothing 
equal to the electric truck and traction 
vehicle. The electric truck not only 
hauls the enormous load of ten or 
fifteen tons but is also equipped with 
an electric hoist for loading and un- 
loading heavy articles. It is indeed so 
useful and so economical that in the 
large, progressive cities it has already 
practically superseded the horse; and 
in the smaller places, where electricity 
is not yet so available, the gasolene 
truck is rapidly taking the place of the 
draft animal and the beast of burden. 
For logging and certain other country 
freighting, as may be seen by the pic- 
tures, the steam traction automobile is 
hauling a long train of heavily loaded 
freight trucks on a common highway or 
on no road at all. 

For extensive farming and garden- 
ing, the traction automobile stands pre- 
eminent. Its tractive power, as may be 





HOLT 60-H. P. TRACTION ENGINE PULLING A FREIGHTING OUT- 
FIT CONSISTING OF SIX 10-TON TRUCKS 


traction automobiles used for farm- 
ing, logging, country freighting, etc., 
are still of the steam type. But this 
need not continue to be so. In many 
cases gasolene would be much more 
convenient and economical, and, with 
an adequate distribution of good hydro- 
electric power plants (power plants 
that generate electricity with water 
power), electricity would be much bet- 
ter than either steam or gasolene. The 
estimates of daily capacities here given 
are based on the use of steam, so that 
with good electric conveniences the ef- 
ficiency of these traction automobiles 
would even be much greater, for no 
water and fuel would then have to be 
hauled and admitted into the engine, 
and the storage battery of the electric 
type can be recharged when the driver 
is eating and sleeping. 

Extensive farming and gardening in 
the near future will therefore no doubt 
consist principally of automobile rid- 
ing, which can be conveniently per- 
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formed by women as well as by men. 
The farmer, sitting in his comfortable 
automobile cab, hitches his traction ve- 
hicle to the large plows, trucks, har- 
rows, seeders, self-binders, headers, 
cultivators, corn and potato planters, 
or any other farming implement that 
he wishes to operate. When he finds it 
too cool, the electric current can warm 
his cab; when too dark, it can light it. 

All. these are exceedingly strong 
points in favor of the automobile, but 
let us be fair enough not to overlook 
the fact that each class of automobiles 
—the steam, the gasolene and the elec- 
tric—has also some particular weak 
points. 

One of the weakest points of the au- 
tomobile is the high price, and this ap- 
plies to all three classes. The high 
price, therefore, keeps the automobile 
beyond the reach of the ordinary fam- 
ily. If automobiles were as cheap as 
bicycles, nearly every family would 
have an automobile. 
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lene make is also more delicate and 
complex than that of the steam type. 
The electric automobile is driven by 
a small electric motor fed from a stor- 
age battery; and whenever the driver 
pulls the lever it is immediately ready 
to start. It has nearly every point of 
advantage over the other two makes, 
except that for very long distances it 
cannot yet be made without stopping to 
recharge the battery; that power sta- 
tions are not always conveniently 
available when desired for recharging 
purposes; and that electricity is still 
usually sold at an exorbitant rate. 
The electric motor used for propelling 
electric automobiles is already so com- 
plete and durable that with fair usage it 
seldom gets out of repair, and the stor- 
age battery is an ideal accumulation of 
energy. Compact, clean, and absolutely 
safe, yielding to the will of the dper- 
ator as requirements demand, and its 
response is immediate. It requires 
neither oil to lubricate, fuel for fire, 











HARVESTING AND THRESHING ON A LARGE SCALE 


The steam type uses steam for work- 
ing the engine,and gasolene for fuel. To 
steam up requires quite a little time 
and work, and during real cold weather 
they are liable to freeze up. There is 
also some danger of explosion, both of 
the boiler and the gasolene tank. The 
working of steam causes an exhaust 
and a noise, and the gasolene as fuel 
produces a more or less offensive odor. 
To fill the boiler and gasolene tank 
usually causes some dirt and leakage in 
the garage, and the working of the en- 
gine always produces a vibratory mo- 
tion which is more or less annoying to 
most persons, and wearing on the ma- 
chinery of the automobile. These are 
some of the weak points of the steam 
make. 

The gasolene type has substantially 
all the weak points that the steam make 
has, except that it does not take so 
long to get ready for a start. Instead 
of steaming up, the driver has to turn 
a crank several times for starting the 
engine. The mechanism of the gaso- 
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well. The electric automobile which is 
propelled by a motor has therefore this 
unusually strong point over the other 
two, which work with pistons. 

The strong points of the automobile 
do not even end with the long, impor- 
tant list of direct benefits which it 
yields to man and beast. It also pro- 
duces a long list of indirect benefits 
which are in many respects as impor- 
tant as the direct benefits. 

Among the important indirect bene- 
fits may be mentioned that the use of 
automobiles leaves the streets much 
cleaner than does the use of draft ani- 
mals. Automobile farming tends to 
produce larger farms and more ex- 
tensive co-operation, and these large 
farms greatly reduce the number of 
roads, so that the remaining ones can 
be much better. The automobile is 
therefore also a road improver. It will 
also do much toward raising the social 
and intellectual standards of life. 

The numerous strong points of the 
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water to cool, nor pumps for air. There 
is no water to freeze, no boilers and 
tanks to burn and explode, and no 
cloud of steam and offensive odor to 
follow its trail. Free from the danger 
of explosives, it has no offensive odor, 
no unpleasant sounds and no vibratory 
motions to annoy. It requires no pre- 
liminary pumping for the start; no en- 
gineering skill to manipulate; and 
scarcely ever a machinist to repair. 
The electric carriage may also be heat- 
ed and lighted with electricity. 

It is perhaps well to mention here 
that all mechanisms that work with a 
crank or a piston, like the locomotive, 
and the steam and gasolene automo- 
biles, wear out very rapidly, and must 
therefore be overhauled frequently. The 
rapid interchanges of “push”and “pull” 
produce a vibratory motion which rap- 
idly wears out 


bearings, and jerks 


things loose and out of place; while 
the mechanisms that run on a shaft, 
like the dynamo, electric motor, and 
water wheel, work smoothly and wear 





TWO BEST TRACTION VEHICLES PLOWING 


electric automobile will no doubt even- 
tually crowd out the inferior types; but 
the economic use of electric automo- 
biles necessitates good hydro-electric 
power plants, and these expensive pow- 
er stations can be successfully owned 
and operated only by large associations 
of individuals, and this collective own- 
ership stimulates co-operation and mu- 
tua: helpfulness on an ever-broadening 
basis. This enables the wealth-pro- 
ducers of the world to enjoy 
leisure, more comforts and conveni- 
ences of life, and all these will tend to 
promote intellectual attainments, so 
that the benign influences of the auto- 
mobile will extend over the 
sphere of civilized life. 

After thus looking over the field, 
comparing the numerous strong points 
with the few weak points, we need not 
wonder that the automobile has come 
to stay; that its introduction all over 
the civilized world has been so remark- 
ably rapid; and that it will prove itself 
to be the greatest invention ever made 
by man. 
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Col. John Jacob Astor 

Of the millionaire motorists in 
America, Col. John Jacob Astor is one 
of the foremost, and as far as ownership 
of private cars is concerned, he is the 
foremost. His beautiful country seat, 
Ferncliffe, at Rhinebeck, N. Y., is an 
ideal place for motoring. The roads 
about his estate are made of crushed 
stone and are delightfully smooth and 
permit unlimited speeding. While the 
Colonel has owned more than twenty- 


sessing as many motor cars as he was 
reported to own in the newspapers. The 
article, misrepresented the case. This 
certain magazine’s photographer called 
at the Astor garage while the Colonel 
was in Europe with two of his most ex- 
pensive cars and others were in New 
York and elsewhere. Mr. Pinkham, the 
superintendent, explained the circum- 
stances to him and one of the mechan- 
ics at the garage put himself to consid- 
erable trouble to arrange the cars to be 














A CORNER IN COL. ASTOR’S PRIVATE GARAGE AT “ FERNCLIFFE” 


five machines since he first took up au- 
toing, he does not pessess quite that 
number at present. Certain newspapers 
have credited him with having two dozen 
or more machines in his garage, which 
is a slight exaggeration; however, he 
owns a considerable number. 

A representative of the AUTOMOBILE 
MaGAzINE recently visited Ferncliffe, 
where he was very cordially received and 
invited to take a ride in one of Colonel 
Astor’s fine machines. While the private 
garage is modest in appearance, its archi- 
tecture being simple with no attempt 
at splurge, it shelters some very hand- 
some cars. Among them was a $15,000 
Limousine, 60 H. P. Mors, a 50 H. P. 
Panhard, a 35 H. P. Panhard, a 35 H. P. 
Clement-Bayard, a high-powered C. G. 
V., a 40 H. P. Cadillac, a 12 H. P. Cadil- 
lac, and a 12 H. P. Franklin. In addi- 
tion to, this, Colonel Astor keeps several 
cars in New York city, and recently pur- 
chased more abroad, so his collection 
of cars is by no means to be scoffed at. 

A short time ago a certain motoring 
publication printed an extremely uncom- 
plimentary article, attempting to give 
Colonel Astor the “ha-ha” for not pos- 


photographed, and then, because there 
were not twenty-five machines in the 
place on dress parade to make a grand 
spectacular picture, the gentleman from 
that particular magazine returned to New 
York and wrote up an acidulated article. 
To begin with, the Astor garage is by 
no means poorly equipped. It has a com- 
modious floor space for cars, and the 
upper story contains a good-sized stock 
of tires and accessories besides a large 
amount of raw shafting. There are facil- 
ities there for turning out a whole crank- 
shaft or a good part of a transmission 
mechanism. The machine shop is 
equipped with two lathes, a power saw, 
a drill and other appliances, with power 
supplied by a 14 H. P. gas engine. 
Although the millionaire colonel likes 
to tinker with his cars and fuss with them 
when he is at Ferncliffe, he employs 
three skilled machinists to look after his 
motors. J. J. Gernon, who was formerly 
one of the head mechanics with the Mors 
people, A. F. Fitzgerald, another expert, 
and one or two more, see that the cars 
are kept in good shape. Colonel Astor 
himself possesses considerable mechani- 


cal genius. A few years ago he invented 


a turbine steam engine, an electric stor- 
age battery for launches and other useful 
contrivances. 

He is a charter member of the Auto- 
mobile Club of America and has always 
taken active interest in the club’s work, 
and is a firm advocate of good roads. In 
the earlier days of auto racing at Or- 
mond, Florida, Colonel Astor materially 
aided the enterprise. He also takes con- 
siderable interest in the Vanderbilt Cup 
races, and has been appointed one of the 
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directors of the New Long Island Motor 
Highway. 

In short, Col. John Jacob Astor has 
done a great deal for the sport of motor- 
ing, and is held in high esteem by the 
automobile world, both here and abroad. 


Automobile Plants Expanding 

Throughout the country, motor car 
manufacturers are finding it necessary 
to enlarge their factories, in order to 
supply the demand. Cleveland, Ohio, 
in particular has a number of plants 
that have added considerable space -to 
their already large buildings. Among 
these are the makers of the Winton, 
Peerless, Royal, Cleveland, Baker Elec- 
tric and Elwell-Parker commercial cars. 


An elephant has so delicate a. sense of 
smell that when in a wild state it can 
scent an enemy at a distance of 1,000 
yards. It can smell a badly managed 
automobile ten m‘les. 
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Matheson in New England 

The Matheson Company, of New 
York, have established a Boston head- 
quarters, -which is to be managed en- 
tirely by Dr. Edward F. Gleason, a 
prom‘nent New England automobile 
enthusiast. Dr, Gleason has arranged 
to take quarters on Boylston street, 
Boston, which will be the distributing 
center of the Matheson product 
throughout the New England States 
and sub-agencies will be established in 
all of the leading cities of New Eng- 
land. In connection with Dr. Gleason, 
Roy E. Faye will be the distributing 
agent for New England. 

Mr. Faye has recently acquired a 
Matheson motor car 40 H. P., 
which he has transformed into a 
hunting and camping machine. A 
unique top has been remodelled to 
meet the requirements of hunting trips 
and in the arrangement of the car dis- 
tribution has been made for gun racks, 
quarters for dogs, eatables and other 
sundries. The car must be very strong 
to withstand the tremendous strain of 
wood and country roads and the un- 
evenness of the ways of cross fields. 

The car from the extreme front of the 
frame is 13% feet long; 3 feet wide at 
the bottom; 4% feet wide at the cen- 
ter; 4 feet wide at the top. The front 
part of the top extends out from the 
hood for a number of reasons, to wit: 
To protect the occupants from rain 
while driving; to hang their clothes on 
when they retire and also that a large 
piece of canvas may be attached, which 
when extended will reach 14 feet in 
front of the machine. When this is 
staked downand the sidecurtains hauled 
out and staked, a camp 27% feet long is 
the result. This extra attachment is 
used only in wet weather when a port- 
able stove for cooking is under cover. 
The floor of the chassis is carpeted to 
keep out the dust and the cold. Two 
feet fromthe floor thereareiron frames; 
two tiers one above another on which 
are placed bunks 2 feet wide and 6 
feet long. The bunks are made so 
that all four beds can be folded up and 
put out of the way like sleeping car 
berths. A pneumatic mattress is used 
for each berth so that the occupant 
may have a hard or soft bed as he 
chooses. The bunks are made of hard 
wood strips held crosswise on the hick- 
ory rods which make the frame. Let 
down they rest on three removal cross 
pieces, one at each end and one in the 
middle. A pair of army blankets, thin 
rubber blankets and pillow complete 
the make-up. The driver’s seat contains 
the storage and dry battery for lighting 
the car, electrical experiment and igni- 
tion. An original device is used on the 
storage cells; a small dynamo gener- 
ates electricity and stores it while the 
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car is running, and when the car is not 
in operation there is plenty current for 
lighting, heating, etc. 


New Locomobile Agencies 


Announcement is made that the fol- 
lowing dealers will handle the Locomo- 
bile car for 1907. These, of course, are 
in addition to the other and old estab- 
lished dealers handling the Locomobile, 
about fifty in number: 

Compania Mexicana De Vehiculos 
Electricos, Primera Humboldt No. 12, 
Mexico City, Mexico. : 

Success Auto Co., No. 420 S. Hill 
street, Los Angeles, Cal. 

H. M. Covey, 15th and Washington 
street, Portland, Ore. 

Jordan Auto Co., No. 217 Fourth 
street, So., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Seattle Auto Co., Seattle, Wash. 

H. H. Brown, Southbury, Conn. 

Welch Bros. Motor Car Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


New Y. M. C. A. School 


The Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion at Tarrytown, N. Y., has started 
an automobile school for its members 
who are interested in motoring. Mr. 
H. A. Grant, M.E., of the Maxwell- 
Briscoe Motor Company, will give a 
series of lectures on auto construction 
and management, and students will 
have the benefit of practical experience, 
as the Maxwell Company will supply 
parts of cars for class study and allow 
the use of chassis from time to time. 


Franklin Factory 

The H. H. Franklin Manufacturing 
Company, Syracuse, N. Y., will employ 
eighteen hundred men this coming year 
at their factory. For a concern that 
started as recently as 1901, this speaks 
well for the air-cooled product that 
they place upon the market. Mr. Frank- 
lin has this to say for himself: 

‘The question of experimenting has 
long since passed away, and motor cars 
are to-day perfected to an extremely 
high efficiency point. Take for in- 
stance the Vanderbilt Cup race, the re- 
cent transcontinental run and efficiency 
contests that are being held periodi- 
cally. Carefully analyze their teach- 
ings and see what has been done within 
so short a time. 

“Just think of the development neces- 
sary before perfecting an automobile 
that can be driven over country roads 
at a rate of speed which would be 
credited to the fastest railroad train as 
a marvelous performance, and consider 
for a moment the record recently es- 
tablished by a six-cylinder car in mak- 
ing a run from San Francisco to New 
York in fifteen days. Such performances 
point to but one thing, and that is 
progress.” 
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Royal Tourist in Chicago 

R. W. Cook & Co. will handle the 
Chicago agency of the Royal Tourist 
for 1907. The new model is to be a 40 
H. P. car, similar to this year’s model, 
but will have larger cylinders and a 
longer wheel base and equipped with 
the Simms-Bosch magneto ignition sys- 
tem. 


“Frontenac” Will Use Truffault- 
Hartfords 


Abendroth & Root Manufacturing 
Company, of Newburgh, N. Y., who 
will build one hundred “Frontenac” cars 
for the 1907 season, will equip their en- 
tire output with Truffault-Hartford 
shock absorbers. The makers of this 
new car have been manufacturing ma- 
chinery for years and Ar workman- 
ship on their product is assured. 


Buffalo Concern Reorganized 


The Jaynes Automobile Company, 
doing business at No. 889 Main street, 
Buffalo, N. Y., has been re-named the 
Imperial Motor Company. Mr. W. C. 
Jaynes is no longer connected with this 
company, his interest having been pur- 
chased by Mr. C. B. Penney, now Presi- 
dent and Treasurer of the concern. 
During the past year, this company 
handled the Packard, Pope-Toledo, Lo- 
comobile, Pope-Hartford and Buick. 
They will shortly announce their line 
for 1907. 


Reo Will Have a Large Output 


Commencing Jan. 1 the Reo Motor 
Car Company will have a factory floor 
space of 301,000 square feet and employ 
1,500 men, which will give them thc 
largest automobile factory in the world 
devoted exclusively to the manufacture 
of automobiles. The Reo plant is ca- 
pable of turning out 100,000 automobile 
pieces every 10 hours, or 160 cars a 
week. 


The garage of Wyckoff, Church & 
Partridge being equipped with the 
Telautograph system saved that com- 
pany a heavy suit for damages re- 
cently. One of their patrons tele- 
phoned instructions for the disposition 
of his car. This was immediately tran- 
scribed to the telautograph, which is in- 
stalled throughout the entire building. 
Shortly after, the chauffeur, who it ap- 
pears had been discharged by his em- 
ployer, called to take the car out. The 
superintendent of the garage refused 
to surrender the car, and the police 
were eventually called in to enforce the 
owner's instructions. 

This concern has done a great deal 
towards solving the difficulties attend- 
ing the storage of cars, making it agree- 
able to the employer and comprehen- 
sive to the employee. 
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New Westinghouse Quarters 


The headquarters for the new French 
Westinghouse car are at 52 West 67th 
street, New York city. The new 1907 
H, P. touring car and runabout are on 
exhibition at this place. The Westing- 
house product is manufactured at the 
extensive factory located at Havre, 
France, by the Societe Anonyme West- 
inghouse, whose representatives in this 
country are Maurice Coster, head of the 
export branch of the Westinghouse 
Electrical and Manufacturing Com- 
pany, 11 Pine street, and Alexander M. 
Thackara, Jr., grandson of General 
Sherman, sales manager. Among promi- 
nent Americans who have recently pur- 
chased the Westinghouse car are Col- 
gate Hoyt, Paul D. Cravath and Levi 
P. Morton. Both Colgate Hoyt and 
Levi P. Morton have made extensive 
tours through Europe during the past 
summer and prior to their return to the 
United States cabled that during their 
entire trip the car ran magnificently on 
account of its superb construction and 
quality of materials used. 


New Wayne Agencies 


The Wayne Automobile Company 
have appointed the following agents: 

Freed & Branford Automobile Co., 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Automobile Exchange, Birmingham, 
Ala. 

Benton Harbor Bicycle and Auto 
Works, Benton Harbor, Mich. 

J. C. Carpenter, Chester, S. C. 

Lothrop-Davis Co,, Tonopha, Mo. 

J. D. Peck, Peckville, Pa. 

D. W. Pales, Guayama, Porto Rico. 

Selma Gun and Key Co., Selma, 
Ala. 

L. W. Brown, Elkland, Pa. 


New Company 

A charter of incorporation has been 
granted to the Pope Automobile Com- 
pany, of Washington, D. C. It is or- 
ganized with a capital of $25,000 and 
will take over the automobile business 
of the Pope Manufacturing Company, 
so long located at817 Fourteenth street, 
northwest. The company will also take 
over the lease on the present building. 

The incorporators are: Charles M. 
Campbell, Col. E. C. Wood, George W. 
White, R. Golden Donaldson; David 
Moore, Dr. DeWitt C. Chadwick, 
John H. Nolan, Arthur C. Moses, H. 
L. Turner, E. K. Fox, R. T. Warwick, 
Francis H. Duehay, S. B. Spence, Dr. 
J. Thomas Kelly, Jr., and C. Royce 
Hough. 

At a meeting heid yesterday after- 
noon an organization was effected by 
the election of Charles M. Campbell, 
president; Col. E. C. Wood, vice-presi- 
dent; George W. White, treasurer; R. 
G. Donaldson, secretary; who together 
with David Moore, Dr. DeWitt C. 
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Chadwick, John H. Nolan, and C. 
Royce Hough, were elected a board of 
directors to serve for one year. 

C. Royce Hough, who has been asso- 
ciated with the Pope Manufacturing 
Company, since 1899, was selected as 
manager, and will have entire charge 
of the business. 


Henry B. Harris as a Motorist 


Theatrical managers are beginning 
to realize that the motor car is a benefit 
to their business as well as other in- 
dustries. A goodly proportion of our 
most successful directors of stage pro- 
ductions find that the automobile en- 
ables them to strike the happy com- 
bination of pleasure with business, as 
nothing else will. Actors have long 
indorsed the motor car and the men 
who direct their careers agree with 
them. 

Just so with Mr. Henry B. Harris, 
one of the most successful managers 








ROBERT EDESON (AT THE WHEEL), 


Photo by White 


of dramatic productions whom Broad- 
way has ever seen. Mr. Harris is a 
comparatively young man and is known 


chiefly for producing successes like 
“Strongheart,” “The Lion and the 
Mouse,” “Dat’ghters of Men,” “The 


Chorus Lady,” and others. Talking of 
motor car subjects with one of the 
AUTOMOBILE MAGAZINE’s editorial stzff, 
Mr. Harris praised the auto most high- 
ly. “I have recently purchased a new 
3erliet car,” said he, “and am de- 
lighted with it as a great help in busi- 
ness. I think autoing is delightful as 
a sport too. Yes, I like it!’ He did 
not mention, as he might have that his 
car cost $10.000. 

“IT use my car to visit my different 
companies while they are on the road 
and find it the most convenient mode 
of travelling; no long waits for train 
connectionsand other incidental delays 
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Mr. Waite, the advance agent of the 


‘Strongheart’ company, uses a motor car 


going from place to place, in arrang- 
ing the details of the business. Mr. 
Robert Edeson, who is starring in this 
play, is quite a motor enthusiast him- 
selt.” 

The accompanying picture shows Mr. 
Edeson in a car with Manager Harris 
and Mr. Waite. Mr. Edeson declares 
that nothing relieves him after a fatigu- 
ing performance like a brisk motor 
ride. 

Mr. Harris is convinced that his mo- 
tor car is nearly as essential to the 
play business as a type-writing ma- 
chine or a spot-light. 


The American Mors 


The new 1907 American Mors car has 
recently arrived in New York City. 
This product is manufactured by the 
St. Louis Car Co., St. Louis, Mo. At 
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the temporary headquarters, 52 West 
43d street, there is on exhibition the 
new 50 H. P. American Mors. The 
styles of touring cars manufactured by 
this company are three: a 20 H. P. 
$3,000, a 28-32 H. P. $5,000, and a 50 
H. P. $6,000. L. A. Hopkins, formerly 
associated with the Apperson product, 
is the New York representative for the 
American Mors. 


Going Some 

A complete car every fourteen min- 
utes is the world’s factory record and 
is now claimed by the Ford Motor 
Company. This concern at their 
“Model N” recently increased their out- 
put of thirty machines a day to forty- 
two. Henry Ford stills sticks to his 
expectation of turning out cars in lots 
of ten thousand, at the rate of one hun- 
dred per day. 








me 
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Have an Auto Ex- 
position 


Holland to 


Lately motoring has 
popular in Holland and for this reason, 
the Society for the Advancement of 
Industry there has decided to hold an 
exhibition where the most modern mo- 
tors, machinery, tools and cars will be 
displayed. This society is anxious to 
promote the motor industry and is re- 
ceiving the approval of the Dutch gov- 


become very 
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In a letter to the AuTomMopILE MAGa- 
the Netherland 
Chamver of Commerce in America says 
tu.at 
popular in Holland, and tha 


ZINE President of the 


American manufacturers are very 
they are 
anxious to bring this coming interna- 
tional exposition to the attention of the 


American motor car makers. 


Lieut. Lahm on His Victory 
Here is what Lieutenant Frank P. 
Lahm, winner of the International 
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SELECT ASSORTMENT OF PASSENGER AUTOMOBILES 


1. Baker Electric Victoria. 
Motor Buckboard. 5. 
Motion.. 7. 

Capacity 40 Persons. 9. 


ernment and various associations of 
craftsmen. The Masters Unions of 
Amsterdam have become members of 
the various committees of the exposi- 
tion, which will be held during August 
and September, 1907. A congress will 
be connected with the enterprise, where 
the interests of the Holland craftsmen 
will be discussed, particularly the im- 
portant question how to furnish the ar- 
tisan-class with the necessary credit to 
buy machine tools. 


2. Baker Electric Surrey. 3. 
Baker Electric Runabout. 6. 
Rainier Electric Street Car. 


Rainier Electric Landaulet. 4. Orient 
Oldsmobile Gasolene Touring Car in 
8. Rainier Electric Open Wagonette, 


Peerless Green Dragon, Gasolene Racer 


Balloon Race, from Paris to England, 
says about his victory: 

“I had a good balloon, and my aide, 
Major Henry B. Hersey, of the Well- 
man polar expedition, was invaluable. 
Perfectly cool and of good judgment, 
he inspired me with confidence from 
the start. In addition, he is connected 
with the Weather Bureau in the Unit- 
ed States and knew a great deal about 
the currents, strata, etc. all of 
which contributed to success. 


air 


my 
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“We 


Paris, 


started straight from 
turned to the 
struck the Channel and crossed in a di 


north. 


west 
then southwest, 
That was our 
direction during the morning in Eng 
land, but, as we finally had to yield to 
the hot sun and go up, where the direc 
were unable 
to get up to Scotland, as we hoped. 

“I started to let the come 
down the maximum _alti- 
tude, 3,000 meters), at 2 P. M., intend 
ing to get an equilibrium for the night 


rection west of 


ton was east of north, we 


balloon 
(from 


near the ground, but a change in direc 
tion of the wind and the configuration 
of the coast near Whithy made neces- 
sary our landing at 3:12 P. M., we be- 
ing headed straight for the sea.” 


Jones Jamboree 

A house-warming of the Jones 
Speedometer factory was held Satur- 
day evening, November 17, at New 
Rochelle, N. Y. A special train loaded 
with newspaper and magazine 
went up to the “Forty-five minutes 
from Broadway” belt and enjoyed a 
most delightful evening. Refresh- 
ments were of solid and liquid varie- 
ties. After some coaxing, Mr. Jones 
and Mr. John B. Rowland, who are 
quite shy and dislike to pose in the 
lime-light, made short addresses. A 
vaudeville show also added to the joy 
of the evening. 


men 


Lozier Motor Company to Build 
New Racing Cars 


Announcement comes from the Lozier 
works, at Plattsburg, N. Y., that they 
will build three racing cars for the next 
big road race held in America. The 
plant of the Lozier Company is one of 
the largest and best equipped in the 
world, covering several hundred acres. 
It will shortly be encircled by a new 
racing track about three and one-half 
miles in circumference, which will af- 
ford them excellent opportunities for 
trying out cars. While the bulk of the 
factory’s output is marine engines, the 
facilities for manufacturing motor cars 
are first class in every detail. 


Increase in Automobile Dealers 

A very interesting compilation has 
just been made by the agency depart- 
ment of the Association of Licensed 
Automobile Manufacturers for the ben- 
efit of its members. 

In 1905 the association had a list 
showing the names of 1,250 dealers in 
the United States handling ali makes 
and grades of cars. The present list 
shows a total of 1,545 names, making 
an increase of nearly 24 per cent. Of 
these, 1,057 are dealers handling cars 
licensed under the Selden patent, and 
34 handling electrics and steamers ex- 
clusively. 
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Mr. D. L. Ward, of the Ward Paper 
Company, Philadelphia, has purchased 
a 35-45 H. P. Renault from Smith & 
Mabley, of New York City. 

W. H. Pickens, manager of Barney 
Oldfield, has bought from Liebler & 
Co., a half interest in “The Vanderbilt 
Cup” Western company. 


A. M. Spear, Jr., formerly with the 
Maine Motor Carriage Company, is 
now manager of the A. Dowling 
Automobile business, 22 Forest ave- 
nue, Portland, Me 

Mr. Courtlandt Field Bishop,who has 
always been. deeply interested in aero- 
nautics, has been elected president of 
the Aero Club of America. 

Among recent purchasers of the 
American Mors car is H. C. Hunting- 
ton, nephew of the late C. P. Hunting- 
ton of railroad fame, who has pur- 
chased two 50 H. P. 1907 Limousines. 


Mrs. J. J. O’Reilly, of Stanton ave- 
nue., Pittsburg, has bought a 45 H. P. 
Pierce Great Arrow. It is fitted with 
an unusually handsome limousine body 
with luxurious upholstering and ac- 
cessories. All the metal fittings are of 
solid silver. 





Dr. Charles L. Brown, of No. 51 West 
soth street, N. Y. C., made a run worthy 
of note from Hagerstown to New York 
recently, in his new 30 H. P. Crawford. 
The distance, 250 miles, over the worst 
kind of roads, was made in a day and a 
half without a mishap. 


James L. Gallagher, Acting Mayor of 
San Francisco, and chairman of the 
Finance Committee, found it necessary 
to secure a motor car, in order to per- 
form his many duties about the city. 
The authorities have bought a Frank- 
lin touring car to be used by him on 
the various tours of inspection, etcetera, 

Harry S. Houpt has added K. C. 
Darling to his sales staff, owing to the 
rush for the 1907 models of the Thomas 
car that arrived at the New York 
Agency recently. Mr. Darling was 
formerly with the Oldsmobile Com- 
pany, of New York. 


Mr. George C. John, acting sales 
manager of the automobile department 
of the St. Louis Car Company, St. 
Louis, Mo., has been making an ex- 
tended tour through the west for the 
purpose of establishing agencies. The 


following cities will handle the Ameri- 
can Mors, to wit: Portland, San Fran- 
cisco, Denver, Salt Lake City and Kan- 
sas City. A. J. Hechtman, President of 
the City Hall Garage, San Francisco, 
has the 
rights, and Pardee & Company, the 
former representatives for the Packard, 


exclusive American Mors 


are the sole distributors in Chicago, IIL. 


Colgate Hoyt 
Mr. Colgate Hoyt, the new presi- 
dent of the Automobile Club of Amer- 
ica, is one of Wall street’s foremost 
bankers. He was born in Cleveland, 
Q., in 1849 and in 1882 became govern- 





COLGATE HOYT 


President Automobile Club of America 


ment director of the Union Pacific 
Railway. He is a director of numer- 
ous railroads, is a member of the Union 
League, Metropolitan, N. Y. Yacht 
Club and others, and has always taken 
an active interest in motoring and been 
a favorite in the A. C. A. Undoubtedly, 
he will prove a worthy successor to the 
retiring Dave Hennen Morris 

Regarding impressions received dur- 
ing his recent trip throwgh Euro- 
pean countries Mr. Hoyt speaks as 
follows: “We are perfectly delighted 
with our Westinghouse car; it has been 
a joy every moment and we have sung 
its praises wherever we have been. I 
have traveled about 5,000 miles over 
rough roads and smooth, taken hills 
without the slightest effort and without 
being compelled to lift the hood of the 
motor once while on the road. I think 
it is the best automobile so far built in 
the world.” 


Wm. K. Vanderbilt, Jr., and Harry 
Payne Whitney have agreed to open 
Long Motor- 
drome with a match race between their 
Mercedes and Richard Brazier cars. 


the proposed Island 


Mr. A. W. Church, of Wyckoff, 
Church & Partridge, recently came 
back from Oklahoma, whé¢re he went 
upon a hunting trip. Owing to the fact 
that he did not bring home a carload 
of game, it was rumored that his gun 
had met with tire troubles. 


H. P. Maxim, chief engineer of the 
Electric Vehicle Company, keeps away 
the auto hoodoo with a pair of charmed 
goggles that he bought in Paris in 1899. 
Not long ago he left them home and 
says he got four punctures. 


Dr. T. H. Whiting, a specialist of 
Rockford, Ill., has devised a wire wind 
shield to be used on ordinary cars and 
limousines in place of the customary 
glass front. It consists of a wooden 
frame with a fine mesh wire and does 
not stand the danger of being broken 
that glass does. 


D. C. Hull, of the Electric Vehicle 
Company, recently made the trip from 
New York city to Binghamton in a 
Columbia car and says that the roads 
through the lower Catskill section are 
improving greatly. While they are nat- 
urally hilly, he thinks that with a little 
more improvement made upon them. 
it would be an ideal motoring country. 


Mr. Tom Moore, whose specialty is 
handing out facts, will dispense all the 
truth regarding the foreign dealers at 
the coming A. L. A. M. show at Madi- 
son Square Garden, N. Y. C. The 
show committee realized the import- 
ance of giving the Salon interests 
proper publicity, hence Mr. Moore 
again. 

Mr. W. J. Lasher took a party of 
press men and timers to the auto races 
at Empire City Track, Election Day, 
in a brand new 1907 Olds. It was the 
first time the big 40 H. P. car had been 
out for a run, but it flew along to the 
queen’s taste. Owing to the fact that 
the Jerome avenue squad of motor 
cycle police were off voting, on the re- 
turn trip the car was let out full whiz 
and trimmed everytlfing in sight. Wal- 
ter Christie in his racer did not even 
catch it until 125th street was reached. 





—— 
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Miss Ivy Troutman, who is well 
known for having played the part of 
the athletic girl in Ade’s “College 
Widow,” is an autothusiast. She is a 
most reckless driver and handles a car 
with non-skidding nerve. She was re- 
cently asked by a manager why she 
did not get a motoring sketch to play 
in. “Fine!” she replied, delightedly. 
“T’ll have one written for me.” Accord- 
ingly she is now having a one act play- 
let for a curtain raiser written and will 
produce it shortly. 





J. W. MASON 
Prominent Official of N. J. Auto. Motor Club 


An Enthusiastic Automobilist 


J. W. Mason, a most enthusiastic au- 
tomobilist, who was one of the group 
of energetic men that organized the 
Automobile and Motor Club, of New- 
ark, N. J., has deciaed to open a gar- 
age at 283 Halsey street, Newark. Mr. 
Mason has been one of the trustees 
of the club he helped to form and a 
leading official in all events promoted 
for the good of the club and the enter- 
tainment of its members. The consti- 
tution of the club excludes automobile 
agents from acting as trustees and on 
this account Mr. Mason has resigned 
that position. One evening last month, 
the trustees and a few prominent mem- 
bers of the club displayed their appre- 
ciation of Mr. Mason’s help by enter- 
taining him to a banquet at the club 
rooms. A pleasant part of the event 
was the presentation to Mr. Mason of 
an illuminated testimonial. President 
Wood performed this action with be- 
coming expressions of praise for the 
aid given by Mr. Mason in promoting 
the prosperity which the club now en- 
joys. 


“That man is so honest he wouldn't 
steal a pin,” said the admiring friend. 
“T never thought much of the pin test,” 
answered Miss Cayenne; “try him with 
an umbrella.” 
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A. L. A. M. New Officers 


At a meeting held by the Association 
of Licensed Automobile Manufacturers, 
held the early part of the month, plans 
for their coming show were submitted 
and approved and the following officers 
for 1907 were elected: 

President, Charles Clifton (Pierce). 

Vice-President, Thomas Henderson 
(Winton). 

Treasurer, 
(Franklin). 

Secretary, L. H. Kittredge (Peer- 
less). 

Executive Committee—S. T. Davis, 
Jr., (Locomobile), F. L. Smith (Olds- 
mobile), M. J. Budlong (Columbia), 
W. E. Metzgar (Cadillac), and E. H. 
Cutler (Knox). 


Herbert H. Franklin 


R. L. SNUTSEL 
Snutsel Auto Supply Company, New York 


mm, Ee the 


Snutsel, New York im- 
porter of automobile accessories, has 


gone to Paris for the purpose of closing 
several contracts for articles which will 
be of great interest to owners of auto- 
mobiles. He will tell all about them on 
his return in December. He also hopes 
to make arrangements when in Belgium 
for the manufacture of the “Pipe” car 
in the United States. 


Accomplished Sportsmen Visiting 
New York 


The Honorable C. S. Rolls, of Man- 
chester, England, is in New York visit- 
ing the United States, his principal 
business being the arranging to have 
Rolls-Royce car in which he is largely 
interested built in this country. Mr. 
Rolls distinguished himself lately by 
winning the Tourist’s Trophy Car 
Race which came off recently in the 
Isle of Man and described by our 
British correspondent on page 312 of 
the November number. Mr. Rolls is 
a most versatile man and expert mo- 
torist. He has been in the movement 


since its inception. He is the third 
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son of Lord Llangattock, is a graduate 
of Cambridge University, the principal 
of the firm C. S. Rolls & Co., who han- 
dle the Rolls-Royce cars, a member of 
the London Chamber of Commerce, 
holds a marine engineer’s certificate 
and is an expert aeronaut. Indeed, in 
a balloon race from Paris a few days 
after the Isle of Man event, he repre- 
sented the British Aero Club, and re- 
mained longer up than any other com- 
petitor, but failed to travel as far as 
the United States representative, who 
won. He holds numerous prizes for 
success in various sports, including 
motoring, cycling, etc. His principal 
appearances in motoring competitions 
have been on the Continent, including 
the great Paris-Berlin race, but he has 
lowered various records in Great Brit- 
ain. At Welbeck, in Nottinghamshire, 
on October 12, 1903, he brought down 
the world’s record for thé flying kilo- 
meter to, 2634 seconds on an 8o H. P. 
Mors. The car driven by Mr. Rolls 
develops 22 H. P. at 1,000 revolutions. 
The four cylinders have each a bore of 
100 mm. (3t# inches) and a stroke of 
127 mm. (5 inches). Of the four 
speeds, the third is the direct drive. 
The only car in the race capable of 
running the Rolls-Royce closely was 
an Arrol-Johnston, having a horizontal 
engine in which four pistons move in 
two cylinders. The fastest round of 
the winner was 1 hour 13% seconds; 
that of the Arrol-Johnston, 1 hour 14 
seconds, and that with a tire down. 
The Arrol-Johnston had a good deal 
of tire trouble and thus lost ground. 
It is an interesting fact that these two 
makes were first and second last year, 
the Paisley car being the winner. 


William K. Vanderbilt, Jr., Presi- 
dent of New Speedway 


At a meeting of the incorporators 
and directors of the proposed Long Isl- 
and Speedway W. K. Vanderbilt, Jr., 
was elected president; Harry Payne 
Whitney, vice-president, and Jefferson 
De Mont Thompson, treasurer. 

It was reported that E. R. Thomas, 
of Buffalo, had subscribed $25,000 worth 
of bonds, and that Maude Adams, the 
actress, who owns 500 acres at Ronkon- 
koma, had offered a free right of way 
through her property. J. E. Roosevelt, 
a relative of the President, wrote that 
if the course came down his way he 
would be only too glad to give a right 
of way, free of cost. 

Mr. W. K. Vanderbilt, Jr., will short- 
ly sail for Europe. While in Paris, he 
will attend a conference of clubs of the 
International Union and represent the 
A. A. A. at that meeting. In conjunc- 
tion with English representatives, he 
will favor a revival of the Gordon Ben- 
nett trophy race. 
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Thomas Cooper 

The many friends and admirers of Tom 
Cooper, the champion bicycle rider and 
expert chauffeur, are mourning over his 
death, which oc.urred on November 19. 
He was instantly killed in Central Park, 
New York, in a head on collision. 
Cooper was driving a Matheson car with 
a party of friends and came suddenly 
and unexpectedly on a stalled car owned 
by Mr. R. A. Strong, of New York. The 
expert chauffeur either did not see or 
had not time to avoid a collision with the 
other car. The impact of the cars threw 
the party on the Matheson car out and 
Cooper falling on his head had his 





TOM COOPER 


neck broken. The others were: more or 
less seriously injured. 

Mr. Cooper was about 38 years of 
age and was born of Scottish parentage 
in Detroit, Mich. He took to bicycle 
riding and in 1900 won the National Cy- 
cling Association Championship. In 
1904 he took a position with the Mathe- 
son Company of New York and par- 
ticipated with marked success in many 
contests. A few months ago he made 
a record of 51% seconds driving a 
Matheson touring car for a mile with a 
lead of seven persons in it. 

Mr. Cooper was of industrious and 
saving habits. His parents and sisters 
were kept by him in his own houses in 
Detroit, and he had property estimated 
at $75,000. He was unmarried, and was 
much liked ~mong automobilists, being 
of a singularly happy temperament. 
There was nothing of the sporting man 
about him. His love of open air exer- 
cise and automobiling was the natural 
and spontaneous expression of vital joy 
His friendship was loyal. His heart was 
warm. He was a gentleman all over. An 
accomplished and courteous American, 
he had the shrewd, homely humor of the 
Scottish race. He was a member of 
many clubs and has taken many prizes 
as a general athlete 
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Incidents of Track Racing 

The autumn races of the Quaker City 
Motor Club have been singularly un- 
fortunate this season, and a chilling 
damper has been put upon track racing 
promotors. On the day before the race, 
during a preliminary try out, Ernest 
Keeler, the noted automobile driver, 
was killed while operating an Oldsmo- 
bile, which was in collision with a Fiat 
car. 

Ernest Keeler was a daring driver, 
and had met with considerable success 
in automobile racing. He took part in 
the Vanderbilt Cup elimination trial, but 
an accident to his machine put him out 
of the contest. He finished second to 
Herman Koehler, on a 100-mile race at 
the Empire City Track at Yonkers, N. 





ERNEST KEELER 


Y., a few weeks ago, and on Election 
Day he created a track record for five 
miles at the Weequahic Park race meet, 
held near Newark, N. J. 

In the races for which Mr. Keeler 
was preparing when he met his death, 
an Apperson car, driven by Philip 
Kirk, ran into the track fence, injuring 
seven persons, two of them very se- 
verely. The steering gear of the Ap- 
person car is reported to have broken 

The experience this year with road 
racing and with short-track racing in- 
dicates that that sport is becoming as 
dangerous as football. 


Boston Insurance Rates on Autos 

Boston, Mass.—New England Ex- 
change has adopted the form of auto- 
mobile permit used by the National 
3oard with a scale of charges recom- 
mended by the Executive Comm 'ttee of 
the exchange. The charges are per 
hundred dollarsof insuranceper annum, 
ten cents for each gasolene machine or 
twenty cents for each stearh machine. 
The form of permit recommended by 
the Executive Committee was returned 
by members under instructions from 
their companies. The adopted permit 
prohibits cleaning and filling inside in- 
sured building which the form proposed 
by the Executive Committee permitted 
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by daylight or incandescent electric 
light. The recommended form, how- 
ever, disclaimed liability for losses to 
automobiles by fires originating in the 
machines themselves. This point is not 
covered by the form adopted. 


Dragon Automobile Plant 


The plant in Philadelphia selected 
by the Dragon Automobile Company 
for the building of the new product is 
the old plant of the J. G. Brill Car 
Company at Chestnut, 30th and gist 
streets. It is a three story factory 
with 100,000 square feet of space and 
admirably suited to the use to which it 
is to be put. The factory has a Penn- 
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Albany’s Young Lady Chauffeur 
So far, Albany, N. Y., has been able 
to boast only one real chauffeuse. Miss 
Edith Darling Armstrong, known 
throughout that city for the skillful 
way she pilots her Pope-Tribune car, 
was the first young lady to drive an 
automobile. At present, she is the only 
young woman there who manages a 
gasolene machine, Several seasons ago, 
she demonstrated her ability to tame a’ 
light runabout and recently she made a 
long trip through the Berkshires, ac- 
companied by her mother, which was 
a very ambitious undertaking for such 
Accordingly, Miss 
Armstrong holds the laurels for being 


a young person. 








MISS EDITH ARMSTRONG IN HER POPE-TRIBUNE RUNABOUT 


sylvania Railroad siding and shipment 
can be made right from the doors of 
the factory. Testing will be done in 
Fairmont Park, which is close by. The 
factory is now being fitted with a large 
equipment of modern machinery and 
when in shape in January will be 
ready to rush the production of Drag- 
on cars. In the meantime, construc- 
tion will be pushed on cars at the De- 
troit works. 


Aerocar in Detroit 
Hereafter the Aerocar in Detroit will 
be handled by Beyster, Thrope & 
Company, who are building a fine mod- 
ern garage there. This concern has 


been recently organized there, with a 
capital of $25,000. 


the first young girl to make an Albany- 
Berkshire The accompanying 
photograph shows Miss Armstrong at 
the wheel with her thoroughbred Bos- 
ton terrier, who invariably rides upon 
the seat with her when driving through 
the streets and in the park. 


tour. 


Favors the Horse Driving Ruffian 

Jehu was a king who drove through 
life at a rapid pace and hesitated not 
to drive his subjects and enemies out 
of the world when such an action suited 
his humor. Albert Smith, of New 
York, drives through life in a humbler 
grade than Jehu did, but sensation fol- 
lows his course. The chariot driven by 
Mr. Smith is called a truck, but its de- 
structive capabilities are immense. To 
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drive through the streets of New York 
without damaging persons and things 
requires a cool head and skilful hand, 
yet Smith was seen one morning lash- 
ing the horses of his chariot to keep 
them galloping along one of the New 
York avenues. In trying to hold pos- 
session of the whole thoroughfare 
Smith drove impartially on both sides 
of the street. A lamppost was encoun- 
tered at the northeast corner of Thir- 
tieth street and broken off. This seem- 
ed to tickle Smith, and with a whoop 
of laughter he ran his truck upon the 
sidewalk at Thirty-first street and 
broke off the post on the other side. 
His steering was bad at the next two 
corners and except running upon the 
sidewalk nothing happened. However, 
in turning west, the post at Thirty- 
seventh street was hit and fell with a 
crash. 

But this triumphant rush was des- 
tined to. be shortlived. A party of 
courageous policemen dragged Smith 
to durance vile and before a magis- 
trate who considered the fun, damage 
and éxcitement worth a ten dollar fine. 

Now imagine what would have hap- 
pened had Mr. Smith’s horse team been 
a horseless carriage, indulging in such 
a furious tear. The event would have 
been regarded as worthy of dating an 
era from. Holy horror would have 
shaken society to the deepest founda- 
tion and we would have been deafened 
by the shouts “the automobile must 
go.” The Smith automobile Jehu would 
have landed straight in the cooler and 
would have remained there for many 
days. 


The Springfield Motometer 


One of the best constructed forms of 
speed indicators is that made by the 
R. H. Smith Mfg. Co., known as the 
“Springfield.” The new illustrated cat- 
alogue issued by this concern is a hand- 
some little booklet describing the in- 
strument in detail, and is sent free upon 
request. 


Autocar Aims 


An innovation to promote the inter- 
ests of all Autocar dealers has been in- 
augurated by Mr. H. A. Gillis, general 
manager of the Autocar Company, of 
Ardmore, Pa. 

A publicity department has been add- 
ed to the already extensive Autocar or- 
ganization, and the publicity work will 
be directed by, and in charge of, Mr 
C. H. Rockwell, who was formerly with 
the Haynes Automobile Company, and 
is well known in the automobile trade 


A controlling interest in. the Middle- 
sex Motor Company, New Brunswick 
N. J., has just been purchased by H 
Clark Saunders, of that city. Mr 
Saunders is president, Charles A. White 
vice-president. 
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USE YOUNG'S 


Non-Freczing Solution 


for your Radiators and 


YOUNGELENE OIL 


for your cylinders, and zero weather will not 
mar your pleasure. Let us give you prices. 


Oo. W. YOUNG 








NEWARK, N. J. 


GET A BUG GUN 


(At any Druggist’s) 


. Load it with 
DIXON’S MOTOR GRAPHITE 
Fire a little, now and then, in your engine cylin- 
ders and see a — smoother they run and 
how compressio wer are increased. 
USEFUL IN } MANY OTHER PLACES 
Free pamphlet for wise ones 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N.J. 


AUTOMUBILE INSURANCE 


FIRE AND THEFT 
COLLISION, LIABILITY 
AUTOMOBILE OWNERS’ “BAIL BONDS” 


BROADEST CONTRACTS, LOWEST RATES 
SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR 
CARLOUGH & SMITH, Insurance Brokers 
196 MARKET ST., NEWARK, N. J. 


Order your NEW 


Automobile Top 


from us 














We manufacture only the BEST. Guarantee 
perfect fit best quality materials and workmanship 
unexcell New features and improvements. 
Also manufacturers of the "Never-Rut ** pow and 
Top Protectors. 


Send for our samples, prices and pamphlet. 


Springfield Auto Top 
(Q Upholstering Co. 


102-106 Dwight St., Springfield, Mass. 
Address name in full when writing. 








JUST OUT 


Will raise any automo- 
bile with wheels 22 inches 
or over. 

Height, 10 inches 
Weight, 5 pounds 

Height, 1134 inches. 
Weight, 6 pounds. 

Can be worked at an 
angle or in crampe 
places, 

Fits truss brace, round 
or square axle, 
Price, No. |, 

$2.50 
~. Price, No. 2, 

- $3.00 













Atlas No. 2. 
Patent Applied For. 








The U. S. Jack Co. 


128 Lake Street, ¥- , ack. Ne. 3. 
Pat. . 
CHICAGO, ILL. Price, $2'50. 











POCKET 
BATTERY AMMETER 


0 to 30 Amperes 
In testing single cells, the cord 
is not necessary. Accurate, 
Price $3.50 


ELDREDGE ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 











Dept. M. Springfield, Mass. 
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Marshal Collins ? 


The Automobilists’ Club, of Washing- 
ton, D. C., is up in arms against Town 
Marshal Collins, of Glen Echo, Mary- 
land. Collins goes heavily armed at all 
times. He has served in two Indian 
campaigns in the Black Hills. He is a 
Spanish War veteran, and declares that 
he can hold up anything that ever came 
down the Conduit Road on four wheels. 


- He has so far kept his word. The Au- 


tomobile Club claims that the Conduit 
Road is not, properly speaking, under 
the jurisdiction of the State of Mary- 
land, but since 1852 has been in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. Collins is not con- 
cerned about boundaries. His mind is 
full of speed limits and license tags and 
red lights, and anything moving at more 
than a funeral pace over that road has 
te stop or pass over Collins. 

Colonel Winters, a Washington war- 
rior, with a backbone of hickory, came 
along at a snail’s pace to see the Mayor 
of Glen Echo about Collins. The doughty 
Colonel was looking for trouble. He 
got it. Collins came out of his ambush, 
revolver in hand, and demanded $5. 
The Colonel’s machine had only one tag, 
and Collins claimed it should have two. 
Winters looked at Collins and the re- 
volver and he felt wintry chills coming 
over him and handed over the coin. 
The next victim, a special committee of 
one, came crawling along with his old- 
fashioned machine and his family in it 
taking the air. Collins was on the 
war path and claimed that the party were 
cleaving the air at about sixteen miles 
an hour. The committee of one appealed 
to the Mayor, who promptly sustained 
Collins. 

A New York automobilist came along 
and Collins sprang out of his hiding 
place. The stranger thought it must be 
a brigand, and put his machine in the 
third notch and touched up the “spark- 
er.” Collins has a motor cycle for 
emergencies, but whether it was the 
weight of his artillery or the amazing 
swiftness of the New Yorker’s car, Col- 
lins was left behind. Collins could bide 
his time. The New Yorker thought he 
could sneak back through Glen Echo 
without waking the echoes a couple of 
days afterwards, but Collins’ eagle eye 
caught him, and the stranger gave up 
$20, and never came back any more. 

A son of Representative Hitt thought 
he could run as fast as he liked because 
his father was a Congressman. Collins 
hit him, and he gave up $20. When 
young Hitt’s case came up, however, he 
marshalled an array of legal talent that 
fairly dazed the Mayor of Glen Echo, 
and his $20 was ordered to be returned, 
less $7—Collins’ fees. 

The Washington Club began stirring 
itself. It raised a fund. It hired counsel. 
Colonel Winters signed a formal com- 
plaint. Charles P. Collins, of Mary- 
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land was charged with exceeding his au- 
thority. His conduct was unbecoming an 
officer. He had flourished a revolver. 
He had threatened the lives of peaceful 
citizens. He was a nuisance and ought 
to be sat upon. The case came to trial 
before the Mayor and Council of Glen 
Echo. The court room was crowded. 
The witnesses were numerous and their 
complaints bitter. Collins was undaunt- 
ed, and alone, except that he had the 
Mayor and Council with him. He was 
acquitted, and the Mayor issued a procla- 
mation declaring it to be his belief that 
the vast majority of autoists who run 
from Washington are a gang of toughs 
and hoodlums and have no rights that 
Collins is bound to respect! 

Colonel Winters was fined $50 and 
Collins is to have an assistant deputy ap- 
pointed to help him to maintain the dig- 
nity of the State of Maryland. Look 
out for Collins. 


French Drinking Habits 


Visitors to French towns must have 
noticed a striking difference in the way 
that Frenchmen enjoy social drinking 
from the practice in America. Here 
most people indulging in a few drinks 
wish to be closed from public view, and 
opaque glass and screens are used to 
keep the drinkers from being seen. In 
France, and on the continent of Europe 
generally, most of the drinking is done 
outside, in front of the cafés and hotels. 

Another strange thing that old trav- 
elers notice-is the increase of beer 
drinking where light wines were for- 
merly the favorite tipple. 

The consumption of beer in France 
has increased by more than 40 per cent. 
during the past five years, and reached 
during the past year the imposing total 
of 12,000,000 hectoliters, or 317,040,000 
gallons. 

This result can hardly surprise any 
one who has noted in Paris and other 
large cities of France the rapid devel- 
opment of the “brasserie,” or café res- 
taurant, where beer is sold. Much of 
this beer is imported (or purports to 
be so) from Pilsen and Munich, 
though most of the leading breweries 
in other German cities have Paris 
agencies and distribute their beer to 
retailers. This entails high prices to 
consumers, as there is an import duty 
of from $1.73 to $2.31 per 100 kilograms 
(220 pounds), weight of cask included, 
on all foreign-brewed beer brought into 
the country, and under the stimulus of 
this protection the brewing industry of 
France has developed rapidly, both in 
respect to quantity and quality of its 
product. 

It does not appear that the increased 
use of beer has diminished in the 
slightest degree the consumption of 
wine and cider, and the one encourag- 
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ing feature of the situation is found in 
the fact that the consumption of alco- 
hol, especially in the perilous form of 
absinthe, is slowly but steadily decreas- 
ing. The statistics of 1904 show that 
during that year 177,439 hectoliters 
(4,687,038 gallons) of absinthe were 
sold for drinking purposes in France, 
whereas 1905 showed a falling-off to 
172,503 hectoliters (4,557,529 gallons), or 
2.8 per per cent. This is not a sweep- 
ing or conclusive reform, as the ab- 
sinthe habit is still one of the gravest 
perils that threaten the manhood of 
France; but the statistics show that the 
maximum danger point has been passed, 
and the decline of even so small a per- 
centage in absinthe consumption is ac- 
cepted as ground for encouragement 
and hope. 


Information by Pigeon 

A new use for carrier pigeons has 
been found by a doctor in the north of 
Scotland. His practice is scattered over 
a wide area, and when starting out on 
his rounds he invariably takes with him 
a cage containing a number of birds. 
In case he finds that one of his patients 
needs medicine immediately and he can- 
not supply it from the stock he carries 
with him, he writes a prescription and 
forwards it by means of a pigeon to his 
surgery, where his assistant compounds 
the medicine and dispatches it at once. 
In this way he is able to save many 
valuable hours, sometimes even a day 
or two, and no doubt more than one of 
his patients owes his life to this pigeon 
service. Again, if after visiting a pa- 
tient, the doctor thinks he may be 
wanted later in the day, he leaves a 
pigeon, by means of which he can be 
summoned if necessity arises. 


Auto Busses for New York? 


There are prospects of New York city 
having additional transportation facili- 
ties in the form of motor car omnibuses 
in the near future. Commenting upon 
the subject, the New York Commercial 
says : 

The agitation for increased and better 
transportation facilities is growing. The 
relief expected to be afforded by the Sub- 
way turns out to be no relief at all. Ele- 
vated and sufface cars are just as crowd- 
ed as ever, and the only thing to do is to 
build more subways or afford other 
means of transportation. A conservative 
estimate puts the transient population of 
the city at the present time at some- 
thing over 500,000 during the summer 
months alone. With the normal increase 


in population, the opening of the tun- 
nels under the North river, which will 
bring attendant crowds from other vicin- 
ities than those drained now, and the 
trend of outlying rural populations to 
the metropolis, the question is as to how 
the crowds are to be taken care of. 
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- No more elevated structures will be 
built—that is settled. Relief must be 
afforded by new subways. The success 
of the one now in operation demon- 
strates that this is the solution of the 
real problem of rapid transit. However, 
subways will not meet all of the demand 
jor transportation facilities, as all of the 
people do not desire to travel under- 
ground. 

The operation of surface cars on the 
streets of New York has shown that they: 
do not meet the popular demand. The 
cars are crowded and run huddled to- 
gether, or too far apart. To meet the 
emergency it is proposed to install a line 
of auto busses, 100 of these vehicles 
having been ordered by the Manhattan 
Transit Co., which has a perpetual fran- 
chise covering not only the streets of 
New York but every other city in the 
State. These cars will cost $6,000 each 
and capable of making good speed. 


The Editor's Cow 


We bought a cow the other day, af- 
ter a month’s argument against the 
proposition with our wife, and we 
want to state that nobody better not 
come in to whip us now, because we 
have lost control ot our temper and 
would rather fight than eat. The cow 
was delivered to our quiet little home 
Tuesday. Bossy, for that was the ani- 
mal’s name, was tied in the wood shed, 
but we have sold her now. Tuesday 
evening, after completing an editorial 
on the presidential situation which ap- 
pears in this issue (page 3, column 1), 
we went out, bucket in hand, and ap- 
proached Bossy w th one of those “Oh, 
there, my bovine, I'll milk you” looks 
on our face. As we approached Bossy 
she very cordially stuck out one hoof 
to shake hands. Not wanting to dirty 
our hand, we permitted her to put the 
hoof in our stomach. Wishing to make 
our welcome doubly cordial, Bossy 
stuck out her hoof once more. This 
time we decided to receive it in the 
neck. We did, and then we went to 
think things over. We decided there 
was but one thing to do, and we did it 
next day. We sold Bossy to a farmer 
who knows which side to milk a cow on. 
That was yesterday. Now, if there is 
anybody who feels that he’d like to 
whip ye editor, let him approach us at 
early date and simply say, “Cow”—the 
man who sold us the cow preferred.— 
Paw Paw (Mo.) Bazoo 


A “department store” is backing the 
Cleveland (Ohio) agency of the Olds- 
mobile. The Ohio Oldsmobile Co. is 
financed by the Bailey Company, who 
are in the dry goods business there. 
Ralph R. Owen, who has been Ohio 
State agent for some time, will take 
charge of the wholesale trade and have 
his headquarters with the new company. 
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FOR SALE 


Duryea Rear - Entrance Tonneau, 
tonneau detachable, making*a touring 
runabout; tonneau seats three people; 
30-inch and 36-inch wheels; regular mo- 
tor and transmission, etc., no top (could 
be built if required); upholstering in 
fine condition; paint in good condition; 
rear tires new; price, $1,300. 


Duryea Folding Rear Phaeton, thor- 
oughly overhauled and put in first-class 
condition; mechanism removed; all 
worn parts replaced and all adjustments 
made; body painted; single leather top 
and upholstering in good condition; 
tires in good condition; ready for im- 
mediate delivery; price, $1,050. 


Special Duryea Folding Phaeton, plat- 
form rear for carrying small trunk; two- 
cylinder opposed 16 H. P. engine; fric- 
tion drive; giving six speeds forward and 
reverse; a very fast and powerful car; 
an exceptional hill climber. This car is 
new, only run for experimental purposes; 
a top for folding rear seat can be fitted if 
required. Price, $1,000. 


Duryea Hansom Cab, three wheeler; a 
beautiful vehicle, almost an exact copy 
of a horse hansom; built for a customer 
who failed in business before delivery; 
driver starts motor from his seat; suit 
case rack behind dash; folding doors and 
swinging sash to completely close front 
of passengers; bevel plate drop windows; 
30-inch and 3-inch wheels; 3-inch tires; 
regular Duryea motor, transmission, 
etc.; magneto and battery ignition; car 
has never been run except to test out; 
price, $2,000; will sell for $1,200. This is 
an ideal car for a city physician; can be 
made over in a four-wheeler if required. 


Duryea One Truck Chassis, size of 
platform frame, 4x7 ft.; 6-imch solid 
tires; single cylinder, 6x6 two-cycle mo- 
tor; 5 speeds forwardand reverse; trans- 
mission; this car is very simple and is 
built as much on the lines of a horse- 
drawn truck as possible, so'as not to 
require expert attention; price of chassis, 
$1,000. Could be fitted either for a 
truck or for a bus, as it is a good hill 
climber and fairly fast. 


Imperial 1905 Model, side entrance 
tonneau; newlast fall; weight, 1,735 lbs.; 
canopy top and glass front; double op- 
posed motor; under hood in front; 12 
H. P. shaft drive; sliding gear; trans- 
mission; 30x3%4-inch Goodrich tires and 
I extra inner tube; 2 gas lamps and gen- 
erator; has been thoroughly overhauled; 
extra Morgan & Wright casing; in fine 
condition; our price, $600. 


Oldsmobile Runabout, late 1904 mod- 
el; artillery wheels; hub brake; several 
extra parts, such as muffler cut-out; ace- 
tylene lights and generator; Splitdorf 
coil and vibrator and Holley carbureter. 
The tires are practically new, and thecar 
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has been overhauled and is in first-class 
condition. It is a bargain at the price 
of $250. 


Duryea Phaeton, just overhauled and 
revarnished; top, upholstering and tires 
in fair condition; price, $625. 


Duryea Light Stage, new chassis and 
tires; canopy top; capacity, 8 passengers; 
weight, 1,200 lbs.; price, $900. 


Columbia 1905 Double Victoria, price 
new, $5,000. This is a 1905 model and 
was received by an agent too late in 
the fall for delivery. He offers the car 
at $3,400 net, F. O. B. Milwaukee. 


One Touring Car, rear entrance, ton- 
neau; wood wheels, 30 inches; 34-inch 
Dunlop tires; divided front seats; motor 
double cylinder vertical, 434 bore 
and 5% stroke; water cooled under 
hood; sliding gear transmission; three 
speeds forward and reverse; shaft drive 
to rear axle; machine is ready to run; 
wheel base, 86 inches; weight, 2,000 lbs.; 
machine is brass trimmed; 2 brass oil 
side lamps and 1 gas headlight; also gen- 
erator goes with the machine. Car was 
a Geneva Steamer rebuilt and gasolene 
engine installed by Dart Mfg. Co., of 
Chicago, in winter 1904-05. 

One Runabout, with detachable ton- 
neau; wheel steering; water and gaso- 
lene tank under hood; no engine; New 
York Gear Works; planetary transmis- 
sion; chain to differential; wire wheels, 
28 inches; 3-inch tires; in good condi- 
tion. 


Duryea Runabout, 1896 model; two- 
cylinder engine; 2 speeds forward and 
reverse transmission; gear drive. This 
car is a very good hill climber and will 
do better work on high gear than one- 
tenth of the runabouts on the market 
to-day. This is a very good car for a 
country physician. It has been over- 
hauled thoroughly and put in first-class 
running order; also fitted with several 
improvements which our experience 
shown as advantageous. Price, 
$200. This car is a great value at the 
price. 


has 


Stevens-Duryea, two-cylinder opposed; 
10 H. P.; very fast; transmission; 3 
speeds forward and reverse; seat start; 
folding front; Victoria top, brass lamps 
and brass trimmings; horn; upholstering 
in fine condition; 30-inch wheels; body 
newly painted Brewster green; black 
trimmings; yellow gear; price, $650. 

White Steamer Doctor’s Stanhope, 
leather top; Goodrich clincher tires; 
wheels, 30x3 inches; newly painted; run 
about 1,500 miles; in Ar condition; Pow- 
ers air pump; supply of tools; former 
price $1,500, our price $300. 

We will be pleased to send photos or 
any information desired about any of 
these cars. 


Address Duryea Power Co., Reading, 
Pa. 
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Waverly Park “ Meets” 


The New Jersey Automobile and 
Motor Club showed that it could draw 
a big crowd, when it held two race 
meets recently. Some thirty or forty 
thousand spectators gathered Elec- 
tion Day to watch the contest and like- 
wise brought it to an abrupt ending, 
by refusing to get off the track after 
John Price driving an Autocar in the 
25 mile handicap, smashed into a fence. 
Ernest Keeler in the Olds Vanderbilt 
Cup racer was the chief attraction and 
won the 10 mile free-for-all in 12 min- 
utes 42 seconds. R. A. Greene in a 30- 
35 H. P. Locomobile was second. 

H. J. Koehler in the little 22 H. P. 
Buick that won the 100 mile at Empire 
City Track, scored two second places, 
in five and seven mile events. A. T. 
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C. R. Burroughs won the final heat 
of the twenty-five mile handicap, with 
Koehler second and M. H. Apgar third. 

In an impromptu match of five miles 
between the 32 H. P. Reo Bird and the 
22 H. P. Buick, the latter was given 


a half mile handicap and won. Stowers 
passed Koehler, but was not able to 
make up the extra lap before the finish. 

A three mile contest for motor cycles 
was won by “Daredevil” Bob Hunter 
on a one cylinder De Dion pacing ma- 
chine. He had a lively time catching 
J. W. Ward on the two cylinder Indian. 


A Damaged Venus 
People acquainted with art matters 
are familiar with the great beauty of 
the famous statue of the goddess Ven- 
us, known as the Venus de Milo, Milo 











RACING IN WAVERLY PARK, NEWARK, N. J. 


Burnham in a 45 H. P. Jackson was 
first in the five mile for touring cars 
carrying four persons and C. R. Bur- 
roughs, 24 H. P. Packard, second. Dr. 
C. R. Riveley, in a 20-25 H. P. Pope- 
Hartford, came in first in one five mile 
spin and second in another. 

At the continuation of the meet on 
Saturday, November 10, there were two 
more accidents. M. H. Apger driving 
a Pope-Hartford in the final ten mile 
heat of the twenty-five mile handicap, 
after finishimg did not slacken and 
crashed through the outside fence. 
The driver was not injured, but Charles 
Apgar who was with him, was unseated. 
Part of the ground rose up and hit 
him. His first dazed utterance, when 
picked up, was for a cigarette. Walter 
Schutt, in the 22 H. P. Buick, struck a 
post a little while later and was upset. 








being the name of a small island in 
Greece where the statue was dug out 
of a mould of ruins in 1820. The 
statue is badly mutilated, the arms be- 
ing lost, but in spite of that it is re- 
garded as one of the rarest art ‘gems 
in the Louvre Museum of Paris. 

A curious law suit was once decided 
in a Wisconsin court through the belief 
that the Venus de. Milo was per- 
fect. A man who suddenly became 
rich took in his head to adorn a fine 
house he had built with statuary. 
Among the art treasufes ordered was 
a reproduction of the Venus de Milo. 

The copy was duly received, beauti- 
fully executed in Carrara marble, and 
much more attractive to the novice 
than the original. When the case was 
opened and the statue minus some of 
the limbs was brought into view the 
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purchaser flew into a violent rage and 
sued the railroad company for damag- 
ing the statue. The suit duly came off 
and Mr. Newrich was awarded sub- 
stantial damages. 


[The following little poem was writ- 
ten by Miss Gwendolen Scarritt, daugh- 
ter of an Episcopalian clergyman, of 
Bridgewater, Mass., and a cousin of 
Mr. Winthrop E. Scarritt. The charm- 
ing little miss who pens this poem 
is a school girl and an autothusiast, who 
is following in the footsteps of the 
older generation.—Ed.] 


Song of the Chauffeur 


By Gwendolen /carritt 
Why in the Dickens 
Do. people have chickens? 
Oh fudge for the silly old fool! 
Who thinks it’s the job 
Of the chauffeur’s hob-nob, 
To honk after dog, chick, and mule! 


I’ve tooted for days 
In the constables’ ways; 
One tried to stop the machine. 
I tooted just once 
And without a response, 
He found himself ’cross a ravine. 


Alone I hold sway, 
Oh shoot what they say! 
The road must be opened for me. 
It’s got to be clear 
When I’m coming near, 
Though my number is 20 plus 3! 


The Catalogue Habit 


“There is more energy manifest with 
less results in the automobile trade 
than any mercantile business I know 
of,” says H. R. De Groat, manager of 
sales for the Rambler Philadelphia 
branch. “The catalog fiend, for in- 
stance, requires an enormous outlay of 
money and attention. He answers 
every advertisement, and _ collects 
enough printed matter to stock a li- 
brary. All this literature is religiously 
read, and the contents carefully digest- 
ed. He is generally a person without 
the means to purchase an automobile, 
but so engrossed in their construction 
that he devotes the largest portion of 
his time reading the catalogs from 
different makers. 

“Then he wanders into the store and 
holds an animated conversation with a 
salesman, consuming about two hours’ 
time discussing the various makes of 
machines, praising some, condemning 
others, and incidentally offering his 
own ideas on a perfectly constructed 
car. They know every detail and can 
tell you the make of every car as it 
passes by, together with the model and 
frequently to whom it belongs, the 
number of miles it has been run, and 
cost of repairs. If a car is standing 
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along the sidewalk, and the driver is 
with it, this individual never fails to 
stop and ask a hundred and one ques- 
tions—therefore the reason for his un- 
limited knowledge along certain lines. 

“Then we have the catalog fiend 
in the country districts. Since July 1 
we have mailed, on request, nearly 2,- 
ooo catalogs, and in numerous cases 
have had considerable correspondence 
on detail of construction. In one par- 
ticular instance recently, we had the 
most exacting bit of correspondence 
with a party up the State, who seemed 
to be well posted on motor cars, and 
whose letters bore the stamp of a fair 
amount of intelligence. The prospect 
looked good, so much so that we had 
one of our agents drive forty-four miles 
only to find a 14-year old boy, whose 
father was a cigarmaker, who lived in a 
house renting for $60 a year. 

“Like all other dealers, we are right 
ready with the goods when business is 
in sight, but it seems a pity that so 
much money is wasted entertaining a 
curious public.” 


Auto Top Construction 


It is a well-known fact that the weak 
spot in auto tops is the bow. Colonel 
Sprague, the man who has made enough 
of them to know, says that the common 
tubular carriage bow socket in use is not 
strong enough to stand the strain on 
modern motor cars. In the top that he 
is now putting on the market he uses 
drop steel forging electrically welded to 
a large heavy double or laminated steel 
tube, and the bend is made in the solid 
drop forged steel. In the new laminated 
double steel bows, the wood extends to 
the bottom of the bow, forming two 
thicknesses of steel and a solid ash bow 
combined. 


The latest acquisition to Wyckoff, 
Church & Partridge force is A. J. Pi- 
card, who is to look out and guard the 
interests for the Stearns car, for which 
this company are the agents. Mr. Pi- 
card is not a new comer in the automo- 
bile business, having served in the busi- 
ness practically from its inception. He 
was the sales manager for the late F. 
A. LaRoche, of the Darracq Company. 
At his death Mr. Picard went with the 
Walter Company, and has been re- 
cently employed as sales manager for 
the Rainier Automobile Company. 


The New York branch of the Kilgore 
Auto Air Cushion Co. is now permanent- 
ly located at 2023 Broadway. Shops have 
been established in the vicinity of 37th 
and 38th streets, where the Kilgore 
Pneumatic Shock Eliminators will be 
promptly and properly attached. Other 
shops will be established in Jersey City, 
Brooklyn, and Staten Island. 
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ELECTRIC PHAETON, nearly new. 
Baker complete, with Batteries ; 
solid Swinehart Tires; perfect 
working order; $600.00 cash. 

Address P.M., 


The Automobile Magazine, 
136 Liberty St., N. Y. 











Enterprise Tire Repair Co. 
F. HOLLISTER DEARBORN, Mer. 

67 W. 67th St. New York 
Vulcanizing of every description. 


All work 
guaranteed. 


Recovering 
a specialty. 











W.E. B. SPARK 


PLUG 


Manufactured by 


Arc-Spark Mfg. Co. 


125 W. 32d Street 
NEW YORK 


Sta ndard—$1.50—Metric 





Write for 
* The Man a-Motoring” 














ARCTIC NON-FREEZING SOLUTION 


Guaranteed not to rust or corrode the water 
circulation 


Guaranteed also not to freeze at 40° below zero and 
to have a boiling point very much higher than water. 
Ready for use in five-galion cans at $3.00 per can. 


AUTO CHEMICAL & MFG. CO. 
1771 Broadway, New York City 








HARRY L. CURTIS 


AUTOMOBILE DEALER 


New and Second-Hand 


Autos Bought and Sold : 


Large Stock a. Hand Foreign Cars Ready 
for Demonstration. 


CARS FOR RENT 


Reliable 
ddress 


Limousine and Touring Bodies. 
Drivers, Foreign and Domestic. A 


H. L. CURTIS, 56 W. 43d St., N. Y. 














MENDENHALLS 


ROAD MAPS 


ROAD MAPS free ve un of tering tem bln 
; Pennsylvania, 


EASTERN—New York State, Tic; New Jersey, 0c. 
Maryland and Delaware, 75¢. 

WESTERN —Obio, 25¢.; 8. W. Ohio, S0c.; No. Ohio, 50c.; Indiana, S0e. ; Res 
out), $1; Milinois, 25e.; Michigan, 25< 
; Wisconsin, 25¢.; Kentucky, S00. 
$. MENDENEALL, Publisher, Opera Place. Cincinnati, 0. 
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Auto Tires 


New and Second-Hand Tires Always in Stock 
RECOVERING and REPAIRING a SPECIALTY 
Call or write for price list 


Broadway Rubber Tire Works 
1900 BROADWAY 
Telephone, 5384 Col. NBW YORK CITY 





Hit Ret 


Snutsel Auto Supply 
COMPANY 


rdw 











STA- RITE 


“STAYS FIGHT THE LoweEsT.” 














Ste-Rite Plugs STAY RIGHT LONGER than all 
thers because they have Double Porcelains, Non 
Short circuiting air space, self-packing joints. 47 

izes. Poreelain, $1.50. Indestructible Mica, $1.75 

Dynamos, Coils, Timers, etc. 

The R. E. Hardy Co., 86 Watts Street, 
New York City 
E. J. Day & Co.. Berkeley, “al. 








116 Lake St., Chicago, Ill. 














AUTOMOBILES 


BOUGHT, SOLD and EXCHANGED 
The largest dealers and brokers in New and 

Second-hand Automobiles in the world. Send 

fo: complete bargain sheet No. 110. 

TIMES SQUARE AUTOMOBILE Co. 

217 West 48th Street, New York City 








We invite you to examine 





Solid and Pneumatic Tires 


at both the 
New York Shows 


Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 


AKRON, OHIO 








The IGNITION PROBLEM is SOLVED 
in the “‘ Lacoste’’ High Tension 
Magneto for Jump Spark tgnition 

We guarantee this device to be ABSOLUTELY PER- 

FECT. We have done the experimenting. 


No Barrertes. NoCom. No Commurtaror. 
Everything for Electrical Ignition. 
LEON RUBAY, Sole U. S. Agt., 140 W. 38th St., N.Y. 











= Ploatiag the Battery on the Line ’ 

is a term which means charging © battery while the battery is 
giving off current. The Apple Ignition System works on this 
principle. The Apple Battery 
Charger furnishes a current for 
— charging storage batteries at 
the same time and rate that 
the batteries give off current, 
thus iecreasing the battery's 
efficiency, lepgthening ite life 
and saving charging expense 
incurred otherwise. See us at 
both New York Auto Shows. 

THE DAYTON ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURING CO. 

170 St. Clair Street, Dayton, Ohic. 


a 
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Self-Propelled Vehicles 
By J. E. Homans 
There are a great many books treat- 
ing on motor vehicles, but Homans’ is 
the supreme publication of this char- 
acter. A new edition has just come out 
and it brings the old admirable work 
up to date in every particular. The 
book contains 608 pages, over 400 dia- 
grams and illustrations, printed on fine 
paper, size 5% by 8% inches. The 
cross sectional diagram of an Ameri- 
can four cylinder touring car with all 
the parts shown numberced and named 
is worth the price asked for the book. 
Any automobile owner or chauffeur 
who wishes to understand the automo- 
bile is unfair to himself if he does not 
possess this excellent book. 


It is for sale by the AvTOMoBILE 
MaGazineE, 136 Liberty street, New 


York. Price, two dollars. 


Arrangements have just been com- 
pleted whereby the newly organized 
George H. Lowe Company, of Boston, 
will represent the Aerocar Company, of 
Detroit, in the New England States for 
the coming season. Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, Vermont, Rhode Island and Mass- 
achusetts will be covered from this cen- 
ter. One hundred of these big touring 
cars and high-powered touring run- 
abouts have been contracted for, and 
first shipments will go forward at once. 

The location of the new showrooms 
has not been decided as yet, but it is 
announced that options have been se- 
cured on three of the very best sites in 
Boston. 

Mr. Lowe is one of the earliest veter- 
ans of the trade. With a tinge of humor 
he calls attention to the fact that most 
of the older men in the automobile game 
began their careers in the bicycle indus- 
try. His, however, goes one step far- 
ther backward, and began in the sewing 
machine business—then, the bicycle—to 
the automobile—and still he breathes the 
refreshing air. His experience has been 
obtained from St. Johns, Newfoundland; 
to the Mississippi river, and the Aero- 
car Company is to be congratulated on 
securing so well-known and experi- 
enced a manager to handle its lines in 
this valuable territory. 


Dietz Company’s New Line 


In regard to next season’s product, 
the R. E. Dietz Company makes this 
announcement: 

For 1907 we will discontinue our pres- 
ent styles of Peerless and bullet shaped 
oil side lamps and will continue our 
Dainty side lamp, Orient and Regal 
Lamps in the flat back pattern only 
(made on the original cold blast prin- 
ciple) which we believe will be most 
popular this season. We will also con- 
tinue our Dainty tail lamp and No. 2 
tail lamp. All of the above, of course, 
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will be of improved design. In addi- 
tion to the above, we have added our 
Sterling lamp, square type, particularly 
adapted for limousines and landaulets, 
and also our Royal lamp for use on 
heavy cars. We will continue our pres- 
ent barrel type Gas headlights and 
search lights, and have added to this 
line our Imperial lamp, a parabolens 
light, so popular all last season. 

We have discontinued our present 
pattern of generators and will place on 
the market our No. 5 and No. 6 Handy 
generators, improved, holding two and 
five pounds carbide, respectively. 


Railroads do not buy automobiles with- 
out need, nor do they select them with- 
out skill or care; so that when the Santa 
Fe Railway chose the Stearns cars to 
connect their great hotel at Riverside 
with San Bernardino, eight miles away 
(which is the nearest stop for their 
limited trains), they placed upon the 
Stearns a stamp of approval to which 
intending purchasers, who are confused 
by the many claims of many makers, 
would do well to give great weight; 
yet to any one looking over the record 
of the Stearns during the past two 
years, so favorable a decision from so 
reliable a source is not surprising. 

Ten years were spent perfecting the 
car before it was marketed in quantities; 
and the present product arouses the most 
enthusiasm in those who are best able to 
judge automobiles. 


We have from time to time called at- 
tention to the introduction of acetylene 
for general illumination, searchlights, 
cooking and other purposes. The Com- 
mercial Acetylene Company, of New 
York, are not only throwing light upon 
the dark places of the earth, but they 
are doing it with a degree of energy 
that is only equaled by the brilliance of 
the light. The favor with which the 
lighting of railway cars has been received 
has been more than duplicated by the re- 
cent introduction of the acetylene light 
into many typical first-class yachts and 
other sea-going vessels. The company’s 
safety storage system, the absence of 
odor, the steady brilliance of the light, in 
all weathers, renders the use of acetylene 
a delightful change from uncertainty to 
what Mr. O. F. Ostby, the company’s 
representative, calls the “light that never 
fails.’ The company have just issued 
a new catalogue, finely illustrated, and 
those interested in this illuminant as ap- 
plied to water craft, should send for a 
copy to the company’s office at 80 
Broadway, New York - 


The Chicago Automobile Show will 
be held in the Coliseum, Chicago, Feb- 
ruary 2-9. Those desiring space in the 
show sheuld apply to S. A. Miles, man- 
ager, 7 East Forty-second street, New 
York. 
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Seventh National 


AUTOMOBILE SHOW 


JANUARY 12 to 19, 1907 


AS USUAL AT 


MADISON SQUARE GARDEN 


Under the Direction of the 


ASSOCIATION OF LICENSED AUTOMOBILE MANUFACTURERS 


The Following Leading Makes of American and Foreign Cars will be Exhibited! by 
Licensees Under the Selden Patent 


APPERSON FRANKLIN POPE-HARTFORD 
AUTOCAR HAYNES POPE-TOLEDO 
BUICK HEWITT POPE-TRIBUNE 
CADILLAC HOTCHKISS RENAULT 
C. G. V. ISOTTA-FRASCHINI §ROCHET-SCHNEIDER 
CORBIN KNOX ROYAL-TOURIST 
CLEMENT-BAYARD LOCOMOBILE S. & M. SIMPLEX 
COLUMBIA LOZIER STEARNS 
DARRACQ MATHESON STEVENS-DURYEA 
DE DIETRICH NORTHERN STUDEBAKER 
_DECAUVILLE OLDSMOBILE THOMAS 
ELMORE PACKARD WALTER 
ENGLISH DAIMLER PANHARD WALTHAM-ORIENT 
FIAT PEERLESS WINTON 

PIERCE GREAT ARROW 


Also 


Complete Exhibits by The Importers Automobile Salon, Incorporated, and The Motor 
and Accessories Manufacturers, Incorporated. 








In answering advertisements please mention Tax AUTOMOBILE Macazing. 
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Columbia Makes New Western 
Record 

The Columbia car has smashed an- 
other record. Fernando Nelson, of 
Stockton, Cal., has broken the record 
from San Francisco to Los Angeles in 
the same 45 H. P. Columbia car which 
he used in breaking the record from 
Stockton into the Yosemite Valley. 
Nelson left San Francisco at 10 o’clock 
Wednesday evening and reached Los 
Angeles at 4.13 Thursday afternoon, 
having covered the 512 miles of travel 
in 18 hours and 13 minutes, the best 
previous time for the distance being 21 
hours and four minutes held by a 
Franklin. The route is over four dif- 
ferent mountain ranges and is extreme- 
ly dangerous. The fastest time for ex- 
press trains between the two points is 
16 hours. Over 25 different attempts 
have been made to break this record 
within the past month, but aside from 
the Franklin clipping off eight minutes 
from the best previous time of a White 
steamer, none succeeded until Nelson 
shattered it. Nelson had no occasion 
to repair or adjust his car during the 
entire trip. 

At present the combination of dis- 
tillers maintains the price of alcohol 
at about 30 cents a gallon, but there 
are enormous profits at that price. Be- 
fore the combination was formed, under 
the working of active competition, 
proof alcohol was selling for about 11 
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The Warner Instrument Company, of 
Beloit, Wis., manufacturers of the Auto- 
Meter, finding their quarters in Boston 
insufficient to handle their greatly in- 
creased business, removed on Novem- 
ber 1 to larger quarters at 925 Boylston 
street, Boston. Arthur H. Brown has 
succeeded D. W. Dunn as their Boston 
representative. 
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Snow Fighting Competition for 
Automobiles 


Something new has developed in au- 
tomobiling that may add a new excite- 
ment to the sport. The New York Mo- 
tor Club arranged for one of its econ- 
omy runs last month and on November 
14 seven cars started from New York 
intending to make a run from there by 
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SIMPLEX AND DORRIS IN THE BERKSHIRES 














% 


J 





SMITH & MABLEY SIMPLEX IN THE 


ECONOMY TEST OF THE NEW YORK 


MOTOR CLUB 
Showing the heavy snow in the Berkshires through which the car made its way 


cents per proof gallon. The combina- 
tion lost no time in raising the price 
about 20 cents a gallon. Should a great 
demand for denatured alcohol arise, 
it is probable that the United States 
Government may prevail upon distil- 
lers to modify the prices demanded. 


Spades ‘and shovels, together with 
scoops, are found depicted on the walls 
of Egyptian catacombs, and all three 
are frequently mentioned by Roman 
and Greek agricultural writers. 





We do not regard automobile racing 
as a womanly sport, but it appears to 
be growing in popularity among the 
fair sex. Worse seems to be coming. 
A dispatch from Paris says that bal- 
looning has been taken up by numer- 
ous women in France and that a party 
had ballooned from Paris to Dieppe 
and were the envy of all fashionable 
Paris. That settles the question, What 
Paris considers chic is bound to be 
popular with most persons who wear 
petticoats. 


Albany to Springfield, Mass., and back 
to the starting point. All went merry 
as a marriage bell until Albany, 155 miles 
on the journey, was reached, although 
there was some strenuous road plowing 
on the Hudson Valley. 

The second day’s run was from Al- 
bany to Springfield, which led through 
the picturesque scenes of the Berkshire 
hills. A snow blizzard is a formidable 
condition for an automobile to encounter 
anywhere and that was what impeded the 
contestants in the Berkshire Hills. The 
snow fell in blinding showers and the 
fierce North wind took up the mass, pil- 
ing huge drifts upon every sheltered 
spot. The mountain roads, difficult to 
surmount in fine weather, were in places 
covered with deep drifts that made prog- 
ress almost impossible. But two of the 
motor drivers pushed on and by super- 
human efforts got through to Springfield. 
One of these was William Knapper with 
a Frayer-Miller car. In spite of the 
terrible obstacles that had to be over- 
come he arrived at Springfield only five 
minutes late. The only other car to get 
through the dreadful ordeal was the 
Premier with Charles C. Singer at the 
wheel. 

A week after they started the Frayer- 
Miller and the Premier got back to New 
York by their own power completing a 
run of 483 miles unparalled in the records 
cf automobiling for difficulties overcome. 
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Do not PUNCTURE 
Do not SKID 









Healy Leather Oires 


Do not RIM-CUT 








Healy Leather Tire Co., 


88-90 Gold Street, New York City 





Do not BLOW OUT 
UPTOWN BRANCH 





1906 Broadway 























THE NEW 


‘Ofeldt Boiler 


The simplest, safest and most econom!- 
eal power known to man. 


For Boats. Automobiles, 
Trucks 





Perfect Kerosene Burners 


ALL SIZES 
We build to order boilers from 6 h. p. 


boats, and will be pleased to quote pri- 
ces. Boilers and Burners demonstrated 
at main office. 


AUGUST OFELDT & SONS 


Manufacturers of the 
Non-Barnabie Coll and Flash Boilers 


125 Liberty St., N. ¥. City 
Factory: Lynbrook, L. I. 
Botlers and Kerosene Brrners for 








White Steamers 




















Wire Springs 


All Kinds for All Purposes 








and Oil Tempered Wire 
Springs for Automobiles a 
specialty. 

Prompt attention to and quick de- 
livery of all orders. Send samples or 
blue prints to 


New York Wire 
& Spring Co. 


HOBOKEN, N. J. 
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The other five cars became stalled in 
various places and were helped home. 

It seems to us, that a tour through 
snowdriits deliberately undertaken and 
watched by club officials would bring 
out experience that would be edifying 
and exciting. A belief prevails in many 
quarters that an automobile is as help- 
less in snow as a pig is in water. Fal- 
lacies of that character need to be dis- 
sipated and a contest in the snow would 
hring much needed light. 

When railways were first opened in 
Europe the locomotives were laid up 
when a snow storm came on and it took 
some experience to find out that the 
wheels would force their way through 
quite deep snow. It may be that the 
automobile will go through similar ex- 
perience and something valuable struct- 
urally may be learned from that experi- 
ence. The low set car that drags up 
clouds of dust from dry roads will have 
no merit for pushing through snow 
drifts. The car that has its mechanism 
set high is the car that will outdistance 
the others in a snow fighting contest. 


Springfield Auto Tops 
The Springfield Auto Top and Up- 
holstering Company, 102-106 Dwight 
street, Springfield, Mass., manufac- 
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evenly lined up, and which beautify 
every car. The bows are second 
growth ash, finished in natural wood, 
mahogany stain or black, highly pol- 
ished and guaranteed not to crack or 
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Rub” Bow and Top Protectors, an at- 
tachment which every top should be 
fitted with. These protectors can be 
easily attached and will keep the top 
firm from swaying from one side to 














STUCK ON SNOW HILL, FORTY MILES OUT OF ALBANY 








GETTING THROUGH UNDER DIFFICULTIES 


turers of automobile tops, storm- 
fronts, dust covers for tops and cush- 
ions of all kinds, announce that they 
are now ready to quote on tops in 
large quantities to manufacturers and 
agents, also to owners of cars wishing 
high grade tops for their 1906 and 1907 
cars. 

The fittings on their tops this coming 
season are of highest grade. The slat 
irons, made of composition metal pol- 
ished, are stronger and better in ev- 
ery respect with an offset of 4 inches 


peel as some do. Brass mouldings on 
the front and rear bows, side joints or 
braces, russet or black leather straps, 
brass trimmings and trimmed with im- 
ported or domestic mackintosh cloths 
and pantasote are all of best quality. 
Their tops are complete with side, rear 
and storm-front curtains fitted with 
large celluloid lights, brass fasteners of 
new design and best quality, ‘all hair 
pads, with or without head fining, and 
prompt shipments guaranteed. 

They also manufacture the “Never- 





the other and in this way causing no 
friction to wear holes into the cloth 
and rub the bows 

Samples, prices and pamphlets fur- 
nished upon application. 


“Pittsburgh” Vises 


Dealers, repair men and the trade 
generally will be interested in the new 
catalogue sent out by the Pittsburgh 
Automatic Vise and Tool Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. In it are descriptions 
and cuts of some remarkable approach- 
es towards mechanical perfection in 
this line. Several dozen styles of vises 
having many virtues will interest gar- 
age folk. 


Bertillon System for This Motorist 
Basil Johnson, a well-known British 
motorist, gives an interesting account 
in the Boston Herald, of how 
a license is granted in the Ar- 
gentine Republic. He has recently re- 
turned from Buenos Ayres and he ‘says 
that he was submitted to all sorts of 
indignities by the police officials of that 
city. They compelled him to go 
through the regular criminal identi‘- 
cation code, taking thumb prints. He 
also had to supply three photographs 
of himself. The following are amorig 
other points, he says, on which he had 
to quench their thirst for knowledge: 
“The birthplace and Christian names 
of father, mother, self, wife and chil- 
dren, with ages. Names of mother and 
wife before marriage. Present places 
of residence of all the above. When I 
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DON’T BUY A CAR 


Unless it is Equipped with a Heath Dry-Gas Carbureter 














WHY ? 


BECAUSE This is ‘“‘The Carbureter that 


Carburets!”’ 


Our proposition is not confined to claims. Send 
your car to us and let us Show you. 


The only way to secure perfect proportions of 
hydro-carbon and air is to gauge them. 


The only way to mix these parts evenly is to 
mix them. 


We gauge them and mix them mechanically, 
therefore accurately. 


IT’S THE TALK OF THE TOWN 





HEATH DRY-GAS COMPANY, 1623 Broadway, New York 














CONSULT OUR 


Buyers’ 
Finding 
List 


Supplies orkepairs 


Mention The Automobile Magazine when purchasing 














We Will Sawe You Money 
IF YOU USE OUR 


MILWAUKEE RADIATOR COMPOUND 


OR OUR 


MILWAUKEE COMBINATION ANTI- 
FREEZING COMPOUND 


because the lime and impurities of your cooling water in 
Radiators and Water-Jackets settle and form a scale on the 
metal. One-eighth of an inch scale around your water- 
jacket increases your lubricating oil bills 30 per cent., besides 
it cuts down the life of your Motor on account of improper 
cooling. 

If you add our MILWAUKEE RADIATOR COM- 
POUND to your cooling water, your water-jackets and radi- 
ators will always be free from scale, therefore guarantee a 
proper Cooling, save your money on lubricating oil bills and 
lengthen the life of your cylinders. 

OUR MILWAUKEE COMBINATION ANTI- 
FREEZING COMPOUND does the same thing as our 
RADIATOR COMPOUND and is superior to any ANTI- 
FREEZING COMPOUND on the market to-day. Water 
containing this compound in proper quantities, and according 
to our directions, will not freeze at a temperature as low as 
30 degrees below zero, and it does not injure the metal. 

Prices are as follows : 


MILWAUKEE RADIATOR COMPOUND, Per Galion Can, $1.00 


MILWAUKEE COMBINATION ANTI-FREEZING COM- 
POUND, PerGallonCan . . .... 6s 1.25 


A liberal discount will be allowed on cases containing one 
dozen gallon cans or more and also on bulk orders. ‘These 
preparations are cheaper than anything on the market to-day, 
and as to quality they cannot be beaten. 





BADGER MFG. AND SUPPLY CO. 


Dept. “B” MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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arrived in the Argentine, and by what 


ship. What relations have above in 
South America, and where. My broth- 
ers’ and sisters’ names and places of 
residence. What scars I have. My 
height was taken and a description of 
my appearance. 

“I was finally told that I might be 
examined in driving ‘n a week’s time if 
the references I gave proved satisfac- 
tory. I was in due course examined in 
driving, and then told that I might get 
my license in a week or two, but have 
since found that neither a license for 
cars nor drivers are apparently neces- 
sary, as I have now been driving three 
separate unlicensed and unnumbered 
cars about the town for nearly a 
month, and the police appear to take 
no interest in the matter whatever. I 
am now able to understand why there 
are so few gentlemen who drive their 
own cars in Buenos Ayres, as it is 
evidently considered a pastime to be 
indulged in only by criminals and 
brigands of the deepest dye.” 

Scratch Buenos Ayres from the visit- 
ing list. 


President Hit Bully on the Jaw 

On another occasion we asked Presi- 
dent Roosevelt if he was ever molested 
by any of the “bad men” of the frontier, 
with whom he had often come in con- 
tact, writes John Burroughs in the At- 
lantic Monthly. “Only once,” he said. 
The cowboys had always treated him 
with the utmost courtesy, both on the 
round-up and in camp; “and the few 
real desperadoes I have seen were also 
perfectly polite.” Once only was he 
maliciously shot at, and then not by a 
cowboy nor a bona-fide “bad man,” but 
by a broad-hatted ruffian of a cheap 
and commonplace type. 

He had been compelled to pass the 
night at a little frontier hotel where the 
barroom occupied the whole lower 
floor, and was, in consequence, the only 
place the guests of the hotel, whether 
drunk or sober, had to sit. As he en- 
tered the room he saw that every man 
there was being terrorized by a half- 
drunken ruffian who stood in the middle 
of the floor with a revolver in each 
hand, compelling different ones to treat. 

“T went and sat down behind the 
stove,” said the President, “as far from 
him as I could get, and hoped to escape 
his notice. The fact that I wore 
glasses, together with my evident de- 
sire to avoid a fight, apparently gave 
him the impression that I could be im- 
posed upon with impunity. He very 
soon approached me, flourishing his 
two guns, and ordered me to treat. I 
made no reply for some moments, 
when the fellow became so threaten- 
ing that I saw something had to be 
done. The crowd, mostly sheepherders 
and small grangers, sat or stood back 
against the wall, afraid to move. I 
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was unarmed, and thought rapidly. 
Saying, ‘Well, if I must, I must,’ I got 
up as if to walk around him to the bar; 
then, as I got opposite him, I wheeled 
and fetched him as heavy a blow on the 
chin-point as I could strike. He went 
down like a steer before the ax, firing 
both guns into the ceiling as he went. 
I jumped upon him, and, with my 
knees upon his chest, disarmed him in 
a hurry. The crowd was then ready 
enough to help me, and we hog-tied 
him and put him in an outhouse.” 

The President alludes to this inci- 
dent in his “Ranch Life,” but does not 
give the details. It brings out his met- 
tle very distinctly. 


Lubrication 


The following general directions, while 
tried and not found wanting for ordinary 
road conditions, must not be taken to 
cover all cases. A good point to re- 
member is to give always more oil and 
grease than specified, rather than less. 

Cylinder oil tank—Ordinary lubricat- 
ing oil must on no account be used in 
filling the oil tank for the cylinders; only 
special gasolene motor cylinder oil 
should be used. Four to eight pints of 
special cylinder oil for every 300 miles 
for motors ranging from 20 to 50 H. P. 

Transmission gear case—One pint of 
ordinary lubricating oil and two pounds 
of grease every 500 miles. 

Compensating gear case—One charge 
of grease and a little lubricating oil every 
250 miles. 

Universal joints—On transmission 
shaft. Charge the leather case around 
the joint with grease and oil every 300 
miles. 

Spindle for commutator—Usually fur- 
nished with grease cup. Give cup turn 
every 150 miles and fill up every 400 
miles. 

Steering rod 
miles. 

Steering knuckle joint—Give grease 
cup turn every trip. Fill every 300 miles. 

Case over steering gear—At lower end 
of steering column. Inject a charge of 
grease every 500 miles and screw up 
grease cups every 200 miles. 

Steering column—Oil every 300 miles. 

Brake levers and joints on hub brakes 
—Oil every 500 miles. 

Steering wheel hubs—Unscrew caps 
and fill with grease every 1,000 miles. 

Cone clutches, internal clutch—Give 
cups a turn every trip and fill with grease 
every 600 miles. Dress the leather with 
castor oil when clutch grips too sud- 
denly. 

Collar for clutch—Oil every trip. 

Commutator—Oil every 300 miles. 

Pin, lever and interlocking bar—Oil 
every 600 miles. 

Shsait for clutch lever—Oil every 600 
miles. 

Water pump—Give grease cup not 


joints—Oil every 300 
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more than a half turn every 150 miles. 
Fill up with special high-temperature 
grease provided for water pumps. 


Modern Heroics 


Among the lamentations heard from 
people who incline to praise the past 
at the expense of the present is that 
the age of heroic deeds is gone with 
the spinning wheel and the stage coach 
with its pompous postillion and toot- 
img guard. We have always held that 
human nature had not changed with 
the fashions of dress or of domestic 
habits. The principal difference is, that 
heroism is not nowadays conspicuous 
on fields of carnage where men are try- 
ing to destroy each other’s lives, but 
on the peaceful fields of industry which 
are more famous for their triumphs 
than scenes of strife ever were. 

A few lines in a morning paper one 
day last month recorded all that is 
likely to be heard of an act which was 
sublime. There was an explosion of 
a glycerine boiling tank in a soap mak- 
ing establishment in Jersey City, in 
which several of the workmen were 
painfully burned. One named John 
Lees was severely scalded on the back 
of his head by the boiling glycerine. 
The police wanted to send Lees to the 
hospital but he refused to go saying 
that he left his wife at home feeling 
poorly, and that it would alarm her to 
hear that he had been sent to a hos- 
pital. He would go home and he did. 


Mr. Paul Lacroix, general manager 
of Renault Fréres Selling Branch, is 
now located at 1776 Broadway, corner 
57th street, N. Y. He has come espe- 
cially to take care of American custom- 
ers of the Renault car and look after 
their interests. The repair shop on the 
premises will be under his personal su- 
pervision and mechanics from the 
works at Bellancourt, France, will in- 
sure skilled workmanship. Mr. La- 
croix is receiving a splendid line of 
cars, some of which will be exhibited 
at the show. 


Every person who rides on an auto- 
mobile ought to know how to stop the 
machine. The turning off the electric 
current that creates the spark is suffi- 
cient, and that is generally done by turn- 
ing a small handle. Not a few serious 
accidents would have been prevented had 
passengers in automobiles been in pos- 
session of this simple piece of knowl- 
edge. 


The Westinghouse Machine Company 
announces that it has perfected a new 
type of steam turbine which is said to 
contain many improvements especially 
advantageous where high power is re- 
quired. No detailed description of the 
new turbine has yet been issued. 
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The 

60 H. P. 
Thomas 
Flyer 
$4,000.00 
f.o.b. Factory 


Thomas 
40-H. P. 
$2,¢50.00 
f.o.b. Factory 





Wins the American Championship by Six Minutes, being the Only American Car 
to finish when the race was called 
—VANDERBILT CUP RECORD 


Why the Thomas Speed Record 


IS IMPORTANT TO YOU 


You perhaps feel that there is no special significance in the magnificent speed perform- 
ances of the Thomas during the past season. 

You cannot see why you should be influenced in the choice of a car by the mere fact 
that the Thomas has thrice lowered the fifty mile touring car record ; that it won the American 
championship in the Vanderbilt Cup Race and carried off the honors in every event entered 
in 1906. 

Nevertheless, as the present or prospective owner of a car you @re personally, directly 
and vitally interested in all of these achievements. 

The structural soundness of a car for every-day use can only be demonstrated in one way. 
That one way is to subject it to drastic road and endurance tests which will wrench it to pieces 
if it is not competent in every part. 

In other words, these Thomas tests were not mere record-making events. The fact that 
in each case the Thomas attained phenomenal speed was only incidental ‘to the main demon- 
stration of its ability to withstand the racking strain necessary to achieve that speed. 

The list of victories is worthy of your study, therefore, because each and every event is 
prima facie evidence of a degree of mechanical perfection unparalleled in any other car. 

With that thought in mind read the record for 1906—remembering that the performances 
of the past are the surest possible guarantee for the future. 





Perfect score: in Glidden Tour and return to Buffalo. 

Three perfect scores (all Thomas cars entered) in Chicago-Elgin- 
Aurora endurance contest. 

Road record, Buffalo to Rochester, 68 miles—i hour, 32 minutes 
and 45 seconds. 

Hill climbing record of California-Pasadena-Altadena course. 

Stock touring car record of 5 miles, standing start, in 4.55; 1 
mile in 57 2-5 seconds at Atlantic Beach. 

One mile, 55 4-5 seconds, Atlantic City. First and second in 
one minute class. Atlantic City. 

First in $4,000 and $5,000 touring car championship classes, At- 
lantic City. 


50-mile world’s record for stock touring cars, on track, 1.03,19%, 
Philadelphia. : 

25-mile world’s record, stock touring cars, St. Louis, 34.36. 

50-mile stock touring car record, Hawthorne track, Chicago, 
1.06.19. 

50-mile Pimlico track, Baltimore, 1.06.36. _ 

Record, Philadelphia to Atlantic City, 60 miles. 90 minutes. 

Record, Philadelphia to pending, 61 miles—2 hours. 

Record, Philadelphia to Wilkes-Barre, 146 miles—6 hrs., 30 min. 

Record, Cape May to Philadelphia, 93 miles—2 hours, 45 m 

One-mile Price handicap, Atlantic City, Thomas from scratch— 
1.21 2-5 


THE E. R. THOMAS MOTOR COMPANY 


1421 Niagara Street, BUFFALO, N. Y. 
MEMBERS, A. L. A. M. 


We shall exhibit only at the National Automobile Show at Madison Square Garden, 
January 12-19, 1907 
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Auto Races 

A very successful competition in au- 
tomobile racing was held at the Empire 
City Track, New York, last month. 
Fully five thousand people paid admis- 
sion. Nearly one thousand automobiles 
were clustered around the one-mile 
track, and the utmost enthusiasm pre- 
vailed during the various competitions, 
which were the most successful that 
have been held within the metropolitan 
district. The 100-mile run was won by 
H. J. Koehler in a Buick machine in 
2h. 5m. 31%s. E. Keeler, in an Olds- 
mobile, was second. The Buick car 
was also first in the three-mile race. 
Perhaps the most exciting race of the 
day was the international race of five 
miles, which was open to cars of all 
countries. Four cars qualified—a 24- 
H. P. F. I. A. T., driven by E. Cedrine; 
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English automobilist and _ balloonist 
and is a member of the British Parlia- 
ment. He also won third place in the 
5 mile dealers’ handicap. In the race 
for foreign cars, W. G. Brokaw’s 60 
H. P. Renault, driven by M. Berwin, 
won, the distance being five miles, and 
the time 6 minutes 3034 seconds. Mr. 
Berwin also won the 10-mile race in 11 
minutes 16% seconds. The occasion 
emphasized the growing popularity of 
the automobile in the Empire City. 


Al. Poole Now Demonstrating 

The Hamilton Automobile Company 
of Chicago, who are the Western 
agents for Smith& Mabley, have secured 
the services of Al. Poole, who was Joe 
Tracy's mechanic in the Vanderbilt 
Race. Poole will demonstrate Isotta 
Frachini and Simplex cars, there. 
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Dinner to Mr. Tischbein 

On the occasion of the departure for 
Germany of Mr. Willy Tischbein, Presi- 
dent of the Continental Caoutchouc 
Company, makers of the Continental 
Tire, the different representatives and 
managers of the Company gave him a 
Farewell Dinner at the Hotel Astor. 
Among the gentlemen present were, Mr. 
W. Tischbein, President of the Com- 
pany; Mr. J. M. Gilbert ‘General Man- 
ager; Mr. James Gibney, the well-known 
and genial tire man of Philadelphia, who 
lcoks after the interests of the Company 
in that city; Mr. Emil Grossman, For- 
mer General Manager; Mr. Knauth, of 
Knauth, Nachod & Kuhne, Mr. Brooks, 
Mr. Eckhardt, Mr. C. H. Loomis, Mr. 
F. A. Lomal, Mr. Sheldon, Mr. C. G. 
Waldman. 








ELECTION DAY CROWD AT EMPIRE CITY TRACK,.WATCHING 


100 MILE RACE 


a 60-H. P. Renault, driven by M. Ber- 
nin; a 40-H. P. Oldsmobile, driven by 
E. Keeler; and a Packard, driven by 
C. J. Embleton. Cedrine won in the 
fine time of 4m. 574s. 





Second Series 
Empire City Track Races 

The marked success which attended the 
automobile races at the Empire City 
Track, near Yonkers, N. Y., in the last 
week of October induced the promoters 
to duplicate the performances on Elec- 
tion Day. The lovers of the automobile 
responded enthusiastically, and the de- 
lighted crowd was fully larger than on 
the previous occasion, nearly 5,000 per- 
sons being present. 

There were seven starters in the 100- 
mile race, which was won by C. G. Em- 
bleton in a 30 H. P. Packard car. C. G. 
Wridgway, in a Peerless, was second, 
and Guy Vaughan, in a Stearns, was 
third. The time was 2 hours and 55% 
seconds. 

An interesting feature was the appear- 
ance of Hon. C. S. Rolls in a 25 H. P, 
Rolls-Royce car in the 5-mile race. Mr. 
Rolls won the race in 5 minutes 514% 


seconds Mr. Rolls is a well-known 

















The Autocar Company, of Ardsmore, 
Pa., has published a very pretty folder 
showing their car in colors with a 
schedule of performances which indi- 
cates that traveling in an autocar is 
much cheaper than riding on a train. 
The folder will be sent free to any one 
who applies for it. 


New York Motor Club 

A number of new names have been 
proposed for membership in the Motor 
Club. They are: F. M. Wise, L. F. 
Johnson, George Gies, Louis Burg- 
hardt, Sidney B. Wills, Jr., F. A. Phil- 
lips, George H. Robertson, Edward A. 
Percy, F. F. Randolph, J. Russell Park- 
er, J. K. Christie, Edwin Copleston, 
Bruno J. Kowan. 

Out of town persons proposed are: 
Henry Rawle, Philadelphia, Pa.; B. F. 
Everett, Detroit; Frank Corlew, Bos- 
ton; D. K. Moore, Cleveland, O.; J. D. 
Draper, Detroit; F. Castle, Detroit; M 
J. Adams, Troy, N. Y.; S. J. Lynch, 
Troy, N. Y., and A. A. Russell, Detroit. 

The Club will give a smoker on Sun- 
day evening, December 2, during the 
Show. 


START 5-MILE RACE EMPIRE CITY TRACK, ELECTION DAY. 
Hon. C. S. Rolls-Royce, the winner, at right. 


Among the last cars equipped with 
the Kilgore air cushion was a Maxwell 
runabout belonging to Dr. Albert E 
Rogers, Dorchester, Mass. Dr. Rogers 
found it impossible to use his car with 
any comfort or safety with the solid 
rubber tires alone. On the advice of 
other physicians, who had had expert- 
ence with the Kilgore device, he placed 
his car in the hands of the Kilgore peo 
ple in Boston, with the result that he is 
not only satisfied, but, as he expresses 
it, “surprised and delighted.” 





Jose E. O’Kelly of O’Kelly & Co., 
Vera Cruz, Mexico City, Mexico, has 
just purchased a 40-45 Matheson touring 
car which is the first Matheson to be in 
troduced into Mexico. I. E. Raymond, 
one of the directors of Vantine & Co.. 
of New York City, has just taken the 
40-45 H. P. runabout. James Buchanan 
Brady, the well-known lover of horses, 
has just placed an order for one 1907 
Limousine 40-45 and two 1907 Chassis 


The Northern Motor Car Co., of De- 
troit, report that all dealers who handled 
the Northern for 1906 have signed con 
tracts for 1907 
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Guarantee 


i If you can show us a fault in the quality or 
construction of our tires we will make good 
, : without a question. 


4,000 IN USE AND ONLY 


: 4 7 R E S FIVE PUNCTURES REPORTED 


Now Ready in Large Sizes 
Our New 1907 Model 


This is the most perfect pneumatic tire ever made and will 
positively last longer than two of any other make 








IT IS THE BEST IN THE WORLD 


TRACTION TREAD TIRES 


1695 Broadway (Telephone, 856 Columbus) NEW YORK 

















Euclid Avenue 


Cleveland’s Newest Hotel 





EUROPEAN 





Rates $1.00 and Up. 
300 Rooms. 


Hot and Cold Water 
in All Rooms. 
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FRED 5. AVERY, President 
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Packing a Gasolene Cylinder Head 
F, C.. Mason, a correspondent of the 
American Machinist, gives particulars 
‘of his method of packing a gasolene- 
engine cylinder head, which we think 
will interest many of our readers: Hav- 
ing a single-cylinder automobile, cylin- 
der head not integral with the cylinder, 
| experienced a great amount of trouble 
with the packing. In one country run 
of forty miles I repacked the head five 
times. The water circulation was not 
good, and consequently the great heat 
in the cylinder head would rupture the 
packing, and then the water would es- 
cape into the cylinder. 

I tried the following methods of re- 
taining the packing without success, 
using woven-wire asbestos packing in 
all instances: 

1. I coated the packing, cylinder and 
cylinder-head faces with white lead, 
screwed up the studs as tight as pos- 
sible, ran the engine until the head was 
warmed up, and retightened studs. 
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of this experiment was to select the 
right size of wire—a size that would 
exactly flatten and fill the joint and still 
leave pressure enough to hold the pack- 
ing from leaking on the outside of the 
cylinder. I used the silicate of soda as 
a facing as before. I do not know 
whether this method is new or not, but 
I am sure it will be of great assistance 
to those who do not know of it. 


Roy Knabenshue, the balloonist, who 
has been in search for good cloud roads 
at various times, has had some little ex- 
perience with the notoriously bad roads 
between Detroit and Toledo in his Ford 
runabout. In a letter to Henry Ford, 
ae says: 

“I have been running my car from 
early morning till late at night ever 
since I received it. I do not think I 
have in any way strained the machinery, 
although I have been many times 
through mud up to the hubs and have 
been out in all kinds of weather. I have 














START OF ONE HUNDRED-MILE RACE, EMPIRE CITY TRACK, ELECTION DAY 


2.1 used shellac instead of white 
lead. At this point I was informed by 
an automobile expert that if I used sili- 
cate of soda to coat the packing, my 
trouble would be over. I followed the 
advice, doing the work very carefully, 
and awaited results, which were a great 
improvement, as the job lasted one 
week. 

I was nearly ready to sell out by this 
time; but as no offers occurred, I put 
in my time trying to find a remedy, 
and hit upon one which I tried as an 
experiment, and it has proven an entire 
success. Cylinder heads of this type 
have a boss that fits into the counter- 
bore of the cylinder, which is not usu- 
ally long enough nor fitted properly, 
and that is the primary cause of the 
trouble. 

I took a piece of No. 16 gauge an- 
nealed copper wire and made an end- 
less ring by scarfing and soldering the 
ends together, the ring being just large 
enough to go over the boss on the cyl- 
inder head. I put my packing over the 
boss first, and then the copper ring, 
thereby having the thickness of the 
packing and ring at the joint of the 
cylinder and head. The main feature 





passed large cars stalled on hills and in 
the mud, with my Ford working like a 
clock and pulling like a mule. She is a 
wonder, and I heartily congratulate you 
on your splendid achievement. I hope 
you will make some money out of it, too 
—though, for the life of me, I cannot see 
how you can do it putting the quality 
you do in this car.” 


Mr. Edward W. Leahy, of Albany, 
N. Y., was elected Superintendent of 
the Albany Garage Company, of Al- 
bany, at the annual meeting of the di- 
rectors November 1. Mr. Leahy has 
been connected with the company since 
its incorporation and his many auto- 
mobile friends will be pleased to see 
him at the old stand when they pass 
through Albany. Mr. Leahy is a 
“thoroughbred” autoist and an expert 
on domestic and foreign cars. He 
purchased his first car, a Locomobile, 
in 1899 and was the third automobile 
owner in the city of Albany. He has 
owned and operated his own cars con- 
tinuously since that date. Mr. Leahy 
is the youngest charter member of the 
Albany Automobile Club and during 
his long intimacy with automobiles and 
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autoists he has made a wide circle of 
friends. We are glad to congratulate 
him and to wish him continued suc- 
cess in a field in which he was one of 
the first comers. 


The Maxwell Non-Stop Sensation 


The remarkable performance of the 
20 H. P. two-cylinder runabout that ran 
3,000 miles without stopping its engine, 
evoked considerable comment among the 
auto-thinking world. The fact that the 
run was made to settle a wager of $500 
and won the bet, made it all the more 
interesting. The car ran continuously 
day and night over the 88%4-mile cir- 
cuit between Boston and Worcester, 
covering 2,500 miles in 139 hours, 8 min- 
utes, with more than 28 hours to spare. 
Not satisfied with the performance, the 
car was then driven to New York and 
then to Stamford, Conn., and back to 
New York again, making the distance 
3.000.8 miles in 175% hours. During the 
trip several repairs were made without 
stopping the engine. : 


A. C. A. Applications for Member- 
ship 

The following names have been pro- 
posed for active membership in the 
Automobile Club of America: Walter 
Content, John H. Emanuel, Jr., W. C. 
Gotshall, Joseph B. Mayer, Robert W 
Paterson, F. S. Smithers, Wesley A. 
Tyson, Warner Van Norden, Leo H 
Wise, Charles G. Bennett, Edmund J. 
Curley, Adolphe De Barry, Charles J. 
Follmer, Peter G. Geary, Robert L. 
Gerry, Edward Kemp, Charles Lanier, 
Wm. G. Rockefeller, John H. Sander- 
son, W. Seward Webb, Jr., Edward 
A. Wickes, H. B. Wilson. 

Those proposed for associate mem- 
bership are: Harris J. Campbell, Law- 
rence McCormick and Charles P. Wil- 


liams. 





Anti-Freezing Solutions 


The above is the name of a very 
good and seasonable booklet sent out 
free with the compliments of the Pack- 
ard Motor Car Company, of Detroit. It 
gives the mixture of solutions that will 
prevent freezing in any climate where 
automobiles operate in winter. We 
recommend every reader of the Avuto- 
MOBILE MAGAZINE to send for the book- 
let and to tell that we advised them to 
do so. 


The Samson Leather Tire people are 
trying to attract the attention of auto- 
mobile users to their leather tread tire, 
which has displayed extraordinary 
wearing properties under severe trials. 
Send to their New York office, 12 West 
33d street, for the booklet called Sam- 
son Leather Tire. 
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1907 TYPE ‘‘B”’ 
4 Cylinder 25-30 H. P. 5 Passenger 


PRICE $2500 
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MANY HEADS ARE BETTER THAN ONE 


UR MR. W. C. CLARK is an expert on Motor Cars and their parts, 
having manufactured Automobiles for the past ten years. Yet with all of 
his knowledge to draw upon we did not pretend to know it all. 

We have watched the improvements of the Motor Car from its very infancy— 
noting each new feature and trying its efficiency. 

In the manufacture of the Deere we avoided all features that proved to be 
unsuccessful or doubtful in other makes, both foreign and domestic, but perfected 
and improved upon such as with them proved to be essential or desirable. 

The Deere is a modern car built upon principles strictly “up to the very 
minute”—the combined results of others’ and our experiments. 

At the New York Auto Show, Grand Central Palace, December ist to 8th, we 
are in the gallery right at the head of the stairs in Section A. 

Call at our booth and compare the features of the Deere with the strong'talking 
points of every other make. 





Our 1907 Catalogue tells you all about it. 


DEERE-CLARK MOTOR CAR CO. 


117 BLACKHAWK AVE., MOLINE, ILL. 








In answering advertisements please mention Taz AvromosILe MAGAZINE. 
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Losing Time at the End of the 
Voyage 

It seems absurd to spend excessive 
sums of money in the construction and 
operation of steamships for the mere 
purpose of clipping a few hours from 
the actual time of crossing, says the 
Forum, when so much time which 
might readily be saved is so heedlessly 
wasted at the terminals. Both in 
steamship and railway service nearly 
all effort to gain time is expended upon 
the most difficult and costly portion of 
the trip, without giving a thought to 
the tinic-saving possibilities to the pas- 
senger at the end of the run. At the 
present time the great steamship, tak- 
ing her pilot off Sandy Hook, slackens 
her speed, stops at Quarantine, slowly 
proceeds up the river, and is laborious- 
ly and leisurely warped into her berth. 
The passengers are then obliged to 
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ing the great vessel to reach her pier, 
with all the present exasperating delib- 
eration, free from the presence of a 
single passenger. 


Pope Toledo Type XV 


The most noteworthy change made 
on the 1907 model is a frame of chrome 
nickel steel, the one piece axle being of 
the same material. 

The motor is on a sub-frame and 
by removing the radiator slides forward 
and out without injuring the car. The 
twin cylinders are cast in pairs with 
heads integral, and copper water jacket- 
ed. . The valves, which are mechanically 
operated, are located in the cylinder 
heads, and worked by a double acting 
pivoted beam by means of a single set 
of cams and push rods. A three point 
bearing chrome nickel steel crank shaft 
runs on imported Hess-Bright ball 























W. GOULD BROKAW’S MERCEDES AND MONTAGUE ROBERTS 
IN THOMAS “FLYER” 


wait for all luggage to be brought off, 
and are further detained until a body of 
customs inspectors, usually wofully in- 
adequate in number and absolutely in- 
different to the time limitations of the 
passengers, proceed to examine the 
trunks, bags and bundles. This time- 
wasting operation over, the impedi- 
menta must be transferred to wagons, 
while the passenger himself undertakes 
a walk of a quarter of an hour’s dura- 
tion to reach the place where, after a 
wait of indefinite length, he may con- 
sider himself to be really in the control 
of his own movements. 

Surely we have here as fit a field for 
the application of scientific methods to 
the saving of time as exists in the addi- 
tion of thousands to the horse power of 
the engines and hundreds of tons to the 
daily coal consumption while in mid- 
ocean. It ought to be possible to have 
all the customs inspections made on 
board the vessel, atfer which all passen- 
gers could be transferred, with a mini- 
mum of delay, to swift tugs, classified 
by destinations, and delivering persons 
and belongings directly to piers upon 
which waiting trains of electrically 
propelled cars could receive them, leav- 


bearings of large dimensions. The cool 
ing system comprises a_ centrifugal 
pump and a “planetic” type radiator of 
a new principle which has a capacity 
of 4% gallons. Carburation is by a 
patented type of carbureter, fed by 
gravity from the dash auxiliary tank 
and which gives a ratio of speed from 
160 to 1,600 R.P.M. The jump spark 
ignition system has its current gener- 
ated by a gear driven high tension mag- 
neto, while a storage battery is also 
installed as an auxiliary. A roller con- 
tact commutator of the usual type is 
gear driven from the same shaft that 
drives the water circulating pump. This 
shaft is driven through an intermediate 
gear from the crank shaft. 


Profit from the Smoke Nuisance 


In Brussels, Malines, and other Bel- 
gian towns a novel method of not only 
getting rid of smoke, but turning it to 
good account, has recently been em- 
ployed. The smoke is driven by a ven- 
tilating fan into a filter, filled with por- 
ous material, over which a continuous 
stream of petroleum, benzine, alcohol 
or some liquid hydrocarbon flows. The 
result is that the smoke is entirely sup- 
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pressed, while the filter yields a gas of 
great heating power, which can be used 
for domestic purposes and for driving 
gas engines. The filtering material it- 
self also becomes a good combustible 
during the process. 


The Tone-Giving Spoon 

When civilizing influences began to 
be felt by the soaring barbarian, fashion 
demanded that he should quit using his 
paw or an oyster shell to convey the 
savory soup to his mouth. A Gipsy 
from ‘India had come around peddling 
horn spoons, and their use became a 
sign of aristocratic taste and ten- 
dencies. Then still more luxurious tastes 
developed. Specimens of ivory and 
bone have been found in the abodes of 
the cave-dwellers and lake-dwellers all 
over Europe. Spoons of gold and silver 
are mentioned as having heen used at 





POPE-TOLEDO, TYPE XV 


Nero’s table. In Saxon times every 
guest brought his own knife and spoon, 
the host providing a towel or cloth for 
wiping each at the close of the repast. 


Keeping Up With the Times 


In former days, when Hubby came 

Home from his work, with spirits lame, 

His wife would meet him, smile bereft, 

And say: “John dear, the cook has 
left!” 

But since a motor car is theirs, 

It’s different; they’ve othe: cares. 

When he walks in she'll say to John: 

“Say dear, the new chauffeur has gone.” 


A very imposing cemetery was open- 
ed last year in connection with a 
thriving town in Iowa. The Mayor 
who had charge of the laying out of 
the grounds was puzzled for an appro- 
priate inscription to put ove- the gate 
Riding along in his automobile one day, 
he was cogitating over different holy 
texts, which were not entirely satis- 
factory, so he explained his difficulty to 
Joe Dietz, his chauffeur. Joe is a mat- 
ter of fact man who has a mother-in- 
law living in his house, so he suggested 
the motto: “We have come to stay.” 
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Limousine; or Landaulet 


Together with the regular open touring body 


Two cars $ Immediate 
practically delivery 


PPEARANCE, luxury, power—and 
A Autocar Reliability. The ideal 
winter car—in which its owner has 
absolute confidence; on which he can depend 
for reliability of performance in the 
roughest weather and over the worst roads. 























Extra long and heavy rear springs, and 
large wheels and tires. Prest-O-Lite tank. 
Speedistometer. Large gas lamps. Every 
refinement for the comfort of passengers: 


Electric dome light, toilet articles, card 
5 passengers cases, cigar holders and other luxurious 


24 horse-power 4 vertical cylinders 3 speeds and reverse accessories. 
Sliding-gear transmission Direct Drive 


[AUTOCARS sold with | “Phe F(utocar Company, ARDMORE, PA. 
standard warranty 
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“The Open Show That Must Be Seen” 


Seventh Annual 
Automobile Club Show 


OF THE AUTOMOBILE CLUB OF AMERICA 


New York City, January 13 to 20, 1906 
Grand Central Palace 


Lexington Avenue and Forty-third Street 


Leading American and Foreign Exhibitors 
GASOLINE—STEAM—ELECTRICITY 








OLD SHOW IN A NEW HOME. 
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Fort Wayne Gear 


The annexed engravings show the 
variable speed transmission gears made 
by the Fort Wayne Gear Company, 
which possess features that cannot fail to 
excite the admiration of the automobil- 
ists who have suffered from gear trou- 
bles. 

The gear is constructed on a cone 
stepped drum, on the periphery of 
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tion of the lugs, and hence the subse- 
quent failure of the gear to work. This 
has been carefully taken care of, and 
through this flexibility had been made 
practically indestructible, through any 
ordinary usage to which it may be sub- 
jected in the operation of driving an 
automobile. 

The gear teeth are always in mesh, 
and when the gear is set for high speed, 


FORT WAYNE AUTOMOBILE GEAR 


which and having a bearing on a por- 
tion of the same, are rim gears, which 
are made to transmit various speeds, by 
reason of two diametrically opposite 
lugs; projected beyond the external 
surface of the drum by means of an 
actuating rod; moved by a lever at the 
side of the driving seat. These lugs 
are encased in a coil spring which pro- 
jects said lugs and forms a cushion, and 
at the same time give the flexibility 
necessary. If, perchance, in the opera- 
tion of changing speeds, the projection 
should be made at the time when the 
internal ratchet of the rim gear is at 
the apex of the incline leading to the 
ratchet seat, except for the cushion and 
flexibility given by the spring aforesaid 
the effect would be to flatten out the 
actuating rod which causes the projec- 


the auxiliary or driven shaft is thrown 
out, and the automobile is driven direct 
from the motor 

One particular feature of this com- 
pany’s gear is the fact that it can be 
changed from high speed forward, 
through any of the intermediate speeds, 
into the reverse, while the gear is 
standing still, with the clutch engaged. 

It will readily be seen this is a great 
advantage in its use in heavy trucks; 
when at times they become stalled, and 
it is necessary to reverse the motion 
with the engine at a standstill and the 
clutch engaged. With the ordinary sli- 
ding gear it would be practically im- 
possible to effect this change, where in 
this gear it is easily accomplished. 

It is infallible and fool proof, and, 
therefore, very serviceable. 
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Drinking Denatured Alcohol 


People who have a powerful hanker- 
ing after strong drink take very great 
risks in gratifying this disordered taste. 
The United States Navy recently lost 
some of its men through the tendency 
to indulge in liquor, no matter what its 
character might be. Three enlisted 
men of the battleship Wisconsin took 
a bottle of bay rum from the shop of 
the ship’s barber, and, diluting it with 
water, went upon a spree which ended 
their lives. 

Bay rum is made from wood alcohol, 
a deadly poison which will be better 
known when denatured alcohol be- 
comes an article of common consump- 
tion. The alcohol to be used for manu- 
facturing and power purposes is de- 
natured by adding ten per cent. of 
wood alcohol. That obnoxious mix- 
ture will not prevent people with viti- 
ated tastes from using the stuff as a 
beverage, and we may expect to hear of 
many fatal endings of sprees supported 
by such drink. The revenue authorities 
of European countries are constantly 
annoyed by people converting dena- 
tured alcohol into beverages which 
hardened topers appear to drink with 
impunity. It is certain that the revenue 
officers of the United States will have 
troubles of the same kind after January 
1, 1907. 


“* Graft” 

Automobile dealers and owners who 
suffer from the grafting propensities of 
chauffeurs seem to have forgotten the 
existence of the anti-tipping law, which 
received the support of all the automo- 
bile organizations at the time it was 
pending. Several arrests have been 
made under the law, but no automobilist 
has yet taken advantage of it to prose- 
cute a grabbing chauffeur. Yet the pro- 
visions of the act provide explicitly for 
the punishment of just the sort of collu- 
sion that is common between chauffeurs 
and agents or garage keepers. To those 
who are unacquainted with this law the 
following excerpt will explain the situa- 
tion: 

“Whoever gives, offers or promises to 
an agent, employee or servant any gift 
or gratuity whatever, without the knowl- 
edge and consent of the principal, em- 
ployer or master of such agent, employee 
or servant, with intent to influence his 
action in relation to his principal's, em- 
ployer’s or master’s business; or an 
agent, employee or servant who, with- 
out the knowledge and consent of his 
principal, employer or master, requests 
or accepts a gift or grafuity, or a prom- 
ise to make a gift or to do an act bene- 
ficial to himself, under an agreement or 
with an understanding that he shall act 
in any particular manner to his prin- 
cipal’s, employer’s or master’s business; 
or an agent, employee or servant, who 
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The Rambler 
Utility Car 


In this car is combined the 
utmost simplicity, both in con- 
struction and operation and a 
degree of accessibility never 
before achieved in any type. 

The motor and transmission 
gears are an integral unit entire- 
ly enclosed with three-point 
support. 


Two Distinct Types for Two Distinct Requirements 


As in 1906 the Rambler line for 1907 comprises two styles. For general utility, the simple and 
serviceable double opposed motor with planetary transmission and single chain drive. For the 
experienced operator, or where great speed and power is desired, the four-cylinder vertical 
motor, sliding gear transmission and all the most modern appurtenances. 

In each type we offer two models, a high power runabout and a medium weight touring car 
equipped with double opposed motors and two powerful touring cars of the four-cylinder type. 

In these cars are embodied more strictly new and desirable features than ever before offered 
in any one line. Fully described in our catalogue which is at your service. 


Thomas B. Jeffery @ Company 


























Main Office and Factory, 
Kenosha, Wis. 


Branches: 
Chicago, Milwaukee, Boston, 
Philadelphia, San Francisco. 
New York Agency, 38-40 W. 62nd St. ; 








Model 25 


A powerful touring car 
unexcelled at any price. 


Every modern feature 
refined and developed to 
the highest degree of 
excellence. 


35-40 horse power four- 
cylinder vertical motor, 
sliding gear transmission 
and double chain drive. 


Fully equipped, as 
shown, with cape top, 
lamps, etc., $2,500. 
















Model 25, Price $2,500. 
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being authorized to procure materials, 
supplies or other articles either by pur- 
chase or contract for his principal, em- 
ployer or master, or to employ service 
or labor for his principal, employer or 
master, receives, directly or indirectly, 
ior himself or for another, a commission, 
discount or bonus from the person who 
makes such sale or contract, or furnishes 
such materials, supplies or other articles, 
or from a person who renders such serv- 
ice or labor; and any person who gives 
or offers such an agent, employee or ser- 
vant such commission, discount or bonus 
shall be guilty of a misdemeanor and 
shall be punished by a fine of not less 
than ten dollars nor more than five hun 
dred dollars, or by such fine and by im- 
prisonment for not more than one year.” 


Hates Automobiles 
Editor AUTOMOBILE MAGAZINE: 

One of the most consummate asses 
which ever ventured to bray in public 
writes under the name of Horace G. 
Phelps, hailing from Sidney, N. Y. 
This long-eared biped has conceived 
noisy hatred of automobiles, and de- 
mands that they be kept off the public 
highways. Through the correspond- 
ence department of the New York Sun 
this blockhead is permitted to say: 

“The automobile is not a public con- 
veyance, not a carriage, but an engine 
with a cab in which to ride. Automo- 
biles have no business in a public high- 
way used by horses and wagons, not- 
withstanding the fact that the Legis- 
lature, in its great wisdom, has seen fit 
to permit them to use such ways ‘under 
proper restrictions.’ 

“But what do such ‘restrictions’ mean 
to an automobilist? They care no more 
for the law than a yellow dog running 
along the road would. Automobilists 
are occasionally arrested for running 
over and killing some one, and then 
they are very severely punished by the 
court imposing a fine of $10. The auto- 
ist pays the fine with a smile, thanks 
the court, and goes out to commence 
his search for another victim, and when 
an officer attempts to arrest him for ex- 
ceeding the speed limit, the ladies who 
occupy the car, perchance, will catch 
the officer by the hair of the head or his 
whiskers and pull him along at the rate 
of sixty or seventy miles an hour until 
the jolt of the car throws him into the 
ditch, and they have lost the object of 
their ‘jolly good time.’ 

“It seems to me that this matter has 
assumed proportions where something 
should be done to protect the people. 
It has become so serious that the peo- 
ple are practically driven from the 
highways. Women are afraid to ride 
with a horse, and it is almost impos- 
sible to drive a horse at night. To meet 
one of these devil wagons all lighted up 
at night is pretty sure to result in the 
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occupants of a carriage drawn by a 
horse being landed in the ditch or 
thrown over a fence. 

“If automobiles have come to stay, 
they should be compelled to make 
roads for their own use, the same as 
railroad companies do for their trains. 
They are a constant menace to life, 
and considering the very small per- 
centage of people who use them as 
compared to the people who use high- 
ways, and taking into consideration the 
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privileges which cannot be taken away 
from people, even by legislators. So 
long as trolley cars are permitted to 
run on the public highways, and owners 
of horses have to train the animals to 
endure the glare, noise and tumult of 
an electric car at night, there is no fear 
of any serious attempt being made to 
keep automobiles on roads specially 
made for them. 

There is a certain class of people who 
are naturally and constitutionally op- 
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fact that country highways were built 
and are maintained for and by the 
country people, I insist that the people 
should have a right to the use of the 
highways to the exclusion of the auto- 
mobiles. 

“We are circulating petitions to our 
legislators, urging them to make an ef- 
fort to exclude the auto from the coun- 
try highway, and we hope every reader 
of this letter will join us in the move- 
ment.” 

It is scarcely worth arguing with a 
person who expresses such idiotic sen- 
timents. If he had any sense, he would 
understand that there are rights and 


posed to anything being done that has 
not always been done as long as the 
oldest inhabitant can remember. This 
person calling himself Phelps belongs 
to that immovable class. They are like 
dogs, ever ready to bark and snarl at 
any object they are not familiar with 
and have not seen all their lives. 

The writer who pens these lines de- 
fending the rights of autémobilists was 
misguided enough at one time to drive 
an idiotic mare which was given to 
shying. This mare took occasion one 
day to take maddened fright at a baby 
carriage, and the incident ended in the 
driver landing head first into an Osage 
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Lexington Hotel 


JUST OFF BROADWAY ON 
47th STREET, WEST, AND LONGACRE SQUARE 





NEW YORK 











OPENED JAN. 1906 


\ 


Absolutely 
Fireproof 


Unsurpassed 
Apartments 











HIGH CLASS, UP-TO-DATE HOTEL 


$1.50 PER DAY, AND UP 


European Plan 


Within Five Minutes’ Walk of Eight Theatres 


SEND FOR SOUVENR POSTAL CARDS 


GEO. R. JONES & SONS 


324 Rooms with 
Private Baths 
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The Springfield Motometer 


THE EASIEST 


of all instruments to Read from 
the Seat because the Pointer 
takes its place on the dial and 
remains perfectly steady. 

It instantly shows the slightest 
increase or decrease of speed, 
but neither swings nor dances 
around the point it is indicating. 
for the reason that it is jdirectly 
connected to 


A GOVERNOR THAT 
*GOVERNS 


It must move exactly as the 
governor moves. 

It is accurate and reliable be- 
cause correctly constructed. 

Every motion is balanced. 

All working parts are of steel. 
with hardened self-lubricating 
bearings. 





Afine piece of mechanism 
which meets the approval of the 
mechanical experts. 

It is covered by a business- 


like guarantee. 
The Price Is Ri oy ed 
To Us, Fair To You 
You can put in more money, 
but you can’t buy better service. 
For any sized wheel and fit- 
tings for any car, 
50 Mile Instrument, combi- 
ning Trip and Season Odometer. 
$45.00. 


60 Mile Instrument, combin- 
ing Trip and Season Odometer. 
$50.00. 

Either size, without Odometer 
$10.00 less. 


WE CAN NOW MAKE 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERIES 


The R. H. Smith 
Manufacturing Company 
Patentees and Manufacturers 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Est. 1865. Inc. 1883 








‘'GRAYGOOD 
HYDRAULIC 


Double-Acting Shock Absorber 
Formerly the ** American” ' real 

ee goverror 
a a 
As attached to Absolutely 

bat-<tiietio Prevents all 

8p spring breaks, 

Does not stiffen 
springs. Needs 
no re-adjusting. 













Por all kinds of 





Automobiles ; 

“A” 
ett Peete 
Springs is piston rod 











Mfd.' 

under 

Pats. of 
E. 


mith 


Eliminates all jars and jolts 
and makes automobile-riding 
as smooth as boat-riding. 


Sold by dealers and garages on a positive 


30-Day-Money-Back Guarantee 


Write at once for details and booklet fully 
describing and illustrating the principle 
oe Eg ena of the Graygood Hydraulic 

Absorber. A postal request will do, 


one & GOODMAN, Sole Manufacturers 












& 61 West 93d Street, New York - 








MOTORING 


in the Old Country 
‘specially Scotland 


The Motor World 


is Smart, Up to Date and 
Profusely Illustrated 


Chronicles Every Movement 


in the Trade and Sport. 
To be well informed on 
progress in Scotland, 
England, and Ireland 
read The Motor World 


Annual Subscription $2.00 








HAY, NISBET & CO., Limited 
73 Dunlop Street, GLASGOW, SCOTLAND 
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orange hedge. As he nursed the 
scratches, stings and shocks of the acci- 
dent, the sufferer swore in his wrath 
that all baby carriages should be kept 
off the highways and the production of 
babies prohibited. History repeats it- 
self. Here was a man of ordinary sense 
ready to stop the progress of the world 
because a fool mare could not distin- 
guish the difference between a baby 
carriage and a roaring lion. But ma- 
ture reflection led to a sensible de- 
cision. The mare was sold, and a 
means of transportation bought that 
was above shying, and always did what 
the driver wanted done. To the Sun’s 
correspondent we would say, “Go thou 
and do likewise.”—John Edwards. 


Prospects of A. C. A. Show 


Unless all signs fail, the automobile 
show of the Automobile Club of Amer- 
ica, which will open in the Grand Cen- 
tral Palace, December 1, will be the 
most successful exhibition of its kind 
ever held in this country. 
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tion is evidenced by the applications for 
space in the show. More than 55,000 
square feet of show space was available 
in the exhibition hall and galleries at 
the Palace, but applications for space 
exceeded the supply, and it was pos- 
sible to meet the demands only by cut- 
ting down the allotment to many ex- 
hibitors and turning back applications 
of 36 exhibitors. In spite of the reduc- 
tion, there will be 230 exhibitors in this 
year’s record-breaking show, of which 
94 are manufacturers of motor cars and 
the balance are makers of accessories. 


Proper Non-Freezing Mixture 

People who make a specialty of 
anything nearly always produce better 
results than those who make or sell 
anything on the side. This is a recog- 
nized principle of business and we 
have the high authority of Artemus 
Ward that it is a good one. Artemus 
Ward’s forte was running a wild beast 
show; the forte of the Auto Chemical 
and Manufacturing Co., 1773 Broad- 




















CHASSIS OF THE RAMBLER, MODEL 27 
Description on page 373 


Both in date and location the club 
has made a shrewd selection for its 
Seventh Annual Automobile Show, 
which promises to be the greatest and 
most comprehensive exhibition of mo- 
tor cars ever held in this country. In 
choosing December 1 to 8 for its show 
days—a departure from the old rule of 
holding the exhibitions in January— 
out-of-town visitors are given a chance 
to do their Christmas shopping and 
still have ample time to see everything 
new worth seeing in 1907 cars and ac- 
cessories during the one trip. In en- 
gaging the Grand Central Palace, at 
the corner of Lexington avenue and 
Forty-third street, a commodious build- 
ing, in a part of the city adjacent to the 
principal hotels and retail shopping dis- 
trict, and easy of access, was secured. 
The Grand Central Palace has just 
been made the new terminal for the 
Grand Central Depot, is touched by 
several car lines, and is a short distance 
from Subway and Elevated stations. . 

That the earlier date and changed lo- 
cation have met with general approba- 


way, New York, is making non-freez- 
ing mixtures that are not corrosive. 
Their “arctic” solution will keep cool- 
ing chambers and acetylene gas gener- 
ators free from ice no matter what the 
temperature may be. 


The Knox Waterless Model “H” 


This car resembles the well known 
Model “G,” which kept its position in 
the front rank of the Glidden tour com- 
petitors. In point of easy handling the 
car is an ideal one, the moderate wheel 
base, 102 inches, giving it that flexibility 
of movement which has been a marked 
characteristic of the Knox cars. The 
standard tread, 56 inches, is maintained, 
and the artillery wheels equipped with 
32 by 4 inch tires, are far in excess of 
the equipment usually supplied on 
cars of similar weight. 

The construction of the power plant 
and its attachment to the frames is 
simplicity itself. 

The engines and shafts can be re- 
moved by loosening three bolts. The 
cooling of the cylinders is effected by 
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means of grooved pins threaded into 
the outer cylinder walls. The cylinders 
rest upon an elaborate casting of alumi- 
num, which forms the upper part of 
the crank case, and engine bed. The 
aluminum is a new alloy, which com- 
bines the elements of lightness and 
durability in a marked degree. The 
lower half of the crank case is easily 
removable and serves as an oil reser- 
voir. 

Probably the crowning feature of the 
motor is the arrangement of the valve 
chambers whereby a single cam shaft is 
used for both inlet and exhaust valves. 
The cages and springs are alike for 
both kinds of valves. The rocking 
levers moving the valves are neces- 
sarily of different lengths, the exhaust 
end of the lever being the larger. The 
fulcrum posts and lever bearings are 
both massive in construction and calcu- 
lated to wear for many years and any 
lost motion is closely taken up by 
springs. The lifting rods and valves 
are hardened. Copper gaskets firmly 


KNOX WATERLESS, MODEL “H,” TONNEAU 


attached prevent leakage at any part 
of the joints. 

In the important feature of lubrica- 
tion a radical departure is shown in 
the absence of the sight feed oiling 
system, and the adoption of a posi- 
tive pump feed drawing oil by a gear 
driven gear pump and conveying it 
through passages formed in the crank 
case to the various bearings of the 
shafts. An oil passage in the connect- 
ing rod as well as in the crank pin 
forms a double system of lubrication, 
all acting under pressure, that leaves 
nothing to chance, but insures a con- 
stant lubrication of the running parts. 

The steering gear shows some novel 
features, among which are a quintuple 
threaded worm cut out of a solid bar, 
giving a large wearing surface, entirely 
obviating the tendency to lost motion. 

The ignition plugs are so arranged 
that they are in line with the rush of 
air from the cooling fan which itself is 
of novel construction, causing the cur- 
rent of air to rush downward under the 
footboard 
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Non-Stop 


RECORD 
of the World 


Made by 


AT A COST OF LESS THAN $50. 
A 20 H. P. stock MAXWELL has recently accomplished an officially certified per- 


formance never before equaled in the history of motor vehicles. 


After completing a 2,500 mile non-stop run in New England in a little {more* than 
5% days the motor was kept running for over two days longer, bringing the mile- 
age up to 3,00034 miles in 7 days, 7 hours and 3! minutes. 


This is the greatest distance ever covered by any vehicle with self-contained power 
without stopping the motor. 


The run is equal to the distance between New York and San Francisco and proves 
beyond a doubt the incomparable endurance of the Maxwell engine and the absolute 
reliability of the Maxwell car. 


The record was made by a regular stock touring car, without any special prepara- 
tion—the same as the car you buy for $1,450. 
Orders placed now insure prompt deliveries 


The Maxwell Catalogue is more than a book of Specifications. It is a complete treatise on the com- 
parative merits of the various systems of automobile construction. Sent free if you write Dept. 9. 


Maxwell-Briscoe Motor Co. 


Member American Motor Car Manufacturers’ Association, N. Y. 
Palmer Avenue, Tarrytown, N. Y. 
Main Piant, Tarrytown, N. Y. Factories, Chicago, Ill.; Pawtucket, R. I. 
EXHIBIT AT A. C. A. AUTOMOBILE SHOW, DiSCEMBER 1 to 8, GRAND CENTRAL PALACE, NEW YORK 
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The body of the car is of the straight 
line design, and is very pleasing to the 
experienced eye. The upholstery is in 
hand buffed red leather, the springs 
and hair being of the best and the fin- 
ish is either in the popular Mercedes 
red or the beautiful Knox green. 


Six Cylinders 


S. D. Waldon, sales manager of the 
Packard Motor Car Co., of Detroit, 
Mich., declares that the six-cylinder idea 
is all a fad. He says that he has made a 
study of six-cylinder situation, and that 
it is dying from acute writing up. He 
believes that the publicity recently given 
to this type of motor has created an 
erroneous idea regarding the extent to 
which sixes have been built. He adds: 

“I am of the opinion that when the 
New York and Chicago shows open the 
public will be surprised to find so few 
six-cylinder cars, in comparison to the 
expectation they might rightly have 
based on the recent advertising that has 
been given such cars. 

“Four-cylinder cars have proven them- 
selves, not only in ordinary usage, but 
in all of the big races and other con- 
tests of international importance. Even 
famous European makers, who built six- 
cylinder cars for international contests, 
substituted four-cylinder cars at the last 
moment.” 


This recent interesting experience of a 
New Jersey motorist emphasizes the abil- 
ity of the air-cooled motor to perform 
unusual work whenever necessary. “My 
father owns a car equipped with a Li- 
mousine body, and some weeks ago he 
had the misfortune to run into a tree in 
Long Branch, and ’phoned me asking if 
I would run to Long Branch and pull his 
wrecked car home, a distance of 86.4 
miles; his car weighs 4,200 pounds, about 
double the weight of my Corbin, and I 
was very much afraid it could not bring 
the big car up the many hills, or through 
the sandy roads without overheating. 
However, there was nothing to do but 
try it, and we left Long Branch about 
ten o’clock at night and had the car 
safely in Rockaway at four o’clock in the 
morning. I was surprised at the Corbin, 
as it pulled the big car up hill and 
through sand without the least difficulty 
and without a suspicion of overheating. 
A good performance for an air-cooled 
ear, I think, considering that much of 
the time it was pulling on the second and 
low gear.” 


The Plea of Tears 


A country lawyer in Kentucky of a 
very emotional character undertook the 
defense of an automobilist who had the 
misfortune to run over an old man near 
Lexington. 

The case looked bad for his client, 
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but the lawyer worked himself into a 
state of bathos in a tedious appeal for 
acquittal, and shed tears freely. 

“What is Bill Sawyer crying about?” 
asked a new-comer of a friend. 

“Crying? Why, he’s crying because 
the case is so bad that he has no other 
way of pleading.” 


A Question of Fathers 


America has received a new word, 
“caddie,” with the introduction of golf. 
Caddie comes from cadger, the Scotch 
for huckster, who is very often a per- 
son of loose habits. 

Scotland and England used to be 
hereditary enemies and in some places 
a feeling of animosity still exists. The 
English think the Scots are still half 
savages and the Scots regard the Eng- 
lish as overeating idiots. 

The story is told of an English col- 
lege professor who visited Aberdeen 
and was very patronizing in his man- 
ner towards the college professors of 
that city. 

As he was passing along the street 
with one of the University professors, 
he remarked, “I have heard that you 
Aberdonians are noted for your wit 
and shrewdness, but I sce no signs of 
it in the faces of your people.” 

“Well,” remarked the Scot, “you can 
question one and judge for yourself.” 

Jock Dinnie, a drunken caddie, who 
had been a college student expelled 
for cause, happened along at the time 
and the Englishman was introduced 
and urged to find out what the caddie 
knew. 

“Now, Jock,” said the Englishman, 
“IT want to ask you a few questions, 
and if you answer them correctly I 
will give you five shillings. Tell me 
who was David’s father?” 

“Jesse,” replied Jock without any 
hesitation, an answer that would have 
been given as readily by ninety per 
cent. of Scottish boys. 

The professor tried again with harder 
Bible questions, which were all an- 
swered correctly and Jock come off the 
winner of ten shillings. 

Holding the money in his hand Jock 
said, “Weel, sir, I dinna like ta tak a’ 
this siller from ye. I'll tell ye what 
I'll dae. If ye answer me a question, 
a’ll give ye back ye’re siller. If ye 
canna answer it ye’ll double the siller.” 

“Done,” said the $Englishman, 
“double or quits.” 

“Weel sir,” said Jock, “ye asked me 
who was David's father, “now tell me, 
if you can, who was ‘my faither?’” 

Jack walked to the nearest tavern 
with twenty shillings in his pocket. 


Had Better Name Than Obliterated 


In some country districts of Ireland 
it is not unusual to see the owners’ 
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names simply chalked on carts and 
other vehicles, in order to comply with 
legal requirements. 

Unfortunately this custom lends it- 
self to the playing of pranks on the 
part of “bhoys” maliciously inclined, 
who sometimes rub off the lettering, 
and thereby get the cart owner into 
trouble with the police. 

A case of this kind having occurred, 
a constabulary sergeant accosted a 
countryman whose name had been thus 
wiped out unknown to him, 

“Is this cart yours, my good man?” 

“Of course it is,” was the reply. “Do 
you see anything the matter wid it?” 

“I obsarve,” said the pompous police- 
man, “that yer name is oblitherated.” 

“Then ye’re wrong,” quoth the coun- 
tryman, who had never come across 
the long dictionary word before, “for 
me name’s O’Reilly, and I don’t care 
who knows it.”—Tit-Bits. 





Chauffeur in Cactus Country 


Have you seen a whiskered miner 
Whose name is Pocket Mike? 
He’s burnin’ up the desert 
In a smelly, four-wheeled bike. 
He struck a pocket somewheres 
That paid diamonds to the ton, 
And he yells: “Bring me an auto— 
I have long been needin’ one!” 


“I’m tired,” he says, “of punchin’ 
Them burro beasts o’ mine, 

So fetch me a red devil 
That can go one-forty-nine; 

Don’t give me no blamed chuffer, 
But let me take the wheel— 

I’ll play this game lone-handed, 
So jest watch me make the deal.” 


He’s stampeded seven roundups 
And he’s wrecked an ostrich farm, 
And f’m Cactus clean to Kyote, 
He has left a trail o’ harm; 
So we’re huntin’ with a posse 
For this benzine-crazy cuss, 
And he'll see a day of sorrer— 
If that thing don’t stampede us! 
—Denver Republican. 


The Irishman and the Mule 

Gen. Phil Sheridan was at one time 
asked what incident in his life caused 
him the most amusement. 

“Well,” he said, “I always laugh 
when I think of the Irishman and the 
army mule: I was riding down the line 
one day when I saw an Irishman 
mounted on a mule which was kicking 
rather freely. The mule finally got his 
foot caught in the stirrup, when, in the 
excitement, Pat remarked: 

“Well, begorra, if you're goin’ to git 
on, I’ll be gittin’ off!’ ”"—Judge’s Maga- 
zine of Fun. 
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They do some 
things better abroad ! 


| The Automobile Club of Great 

Britain and Ireland is to all intents 
and purposes the court of last resort 
in Motoring matters. 

The club roster contains the 
names of the greatest scientists, the 
most prominent business men, social 
leaders, men who stand at the forefront in the councils of the 
nation; in a word, the most representative assemblage of 
men in that country 


Diezemann Self Lubri- iar carcass Gast dhe’ Sails Bain 


ee ee ren than «| ~, speed eee in the 
: world, and to emphasize that aration presented their 
cating Shock Absorber ||| ci: ei.\vau 


; ; wie Every reliability test that the fertile minds of experts 
The Diezemann is the only self-lubricating shock absorber could suggest; every appliance that the most skilled scien- 


on the market. The encased frictional surfaces are grit and tists in the land could devise, resulted in proclaiming the 
dirt proof, thus protecting the appliance against wear and Jones Speedometer ABSOLUTE. 
























obviating the necessity of readjustment. When once ame ray bat tay G) core geal fodiens choeid be (1) 
properly adjusted, the Diezemann does not require further principle, (4) mechanical — , 
otherwise it cannot col 
regulations. reliable device. We exhibit a 
We exhibit at Grand Central Palace, December |st to poy! ae Palace, an Ist to 6th, Ts 
6th, and Madison Square Garden, January 12th to 19th. 12th to 19th. ne ee Dey 
Diezemann Shock Absorber JONES SPEEDOMETER 
1308 HUDSON ST. HOBOKEN, N. J. 123 WEST 32d STREET, NEW YORK 



























YOUR 1907 CAR WILL NOT BE COMPLETE UNLESS 
IT IS EQUIPPED WITH 


Truffault-Hartford 


THE PIONEER SHOCK ABSORBERS THE BEST 


Adopted by Pierce Great Arrow, Locomobile, Studebaker, Peugeot, Brasier, Matheson, 
Stevehs-Duryea, Gobron-Brillié, Rossel, Napier, Aerocar and Watson-Conover. 


Cars Under 1500 ibs., $40 ARSOLUTELY GUARANTEED —— eee 
APPLICATIONS MADE AT GARAGE, 212-214 W. 88th ST., NEW YORK 
HARTFORD SUSPENSION COMPANY 


E. V. HARTFORD, President Postal us for particulars 67 VESTRY ST., NEW YORK 
EXHIBIT AT A.C. A. AUTOMOBILE SHOW, DECEMBER 1 to 8, GRAND CENTRAL PALACE, NEW YORK, SECTION O. 
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N. A. A. M. 


At a recent meeting of the National 
Association of Automobile Manufac- 
turers, the new motor highway plans 
were discussed and S. T. Davis, Jr., 
was elected to represent the National 
Association on the board of directors 
of the highway association. 

The contest committee, which has in 
charge the-preparation of a set of rules 
for a contest in 1907, reported that 
three meetings had been held during 
the month, one lasting an entire day 
and two others half a day apiece; that 
the committee had worked earnestly in 
an endeavor to formulate rules which 
would be acceptable both to the trade 
and public, but that at least one further 
full-day session would be necessary be- 
fore it would be possible to present a 
formal report. Subsequently, the com- 
mittee arranged to meet in Detroit on 
November 27. 

The report of the show committee 
dealt at length with the cases of a 
number of concerns which exhibited 
at an unsanctioned show held in Chi- 
cago in September, who have since ap- 
plied for space at the sanctioned shows. 
The rules of the association provide 
that no concern which exhibits at an 
unsanctioned automobile show shall be 
permitted to exhibit at any sanctioned 
show, which had been interpreted to 
mean that those who took part in the 
unsanctioned show would not be per- 
mitted to exhibit at either of the shows 
in New York or the show to. be held in 
Chicago next February. A large num- 
ber of letters had been received whose 
writers stated, with evident truth, either 
that they were unaware of the existence 
of the rule or that they had been led 
to suppose that an exhibit at a part 
show would not debar them from par- 
ticipation ‘in the annual automobile 
shows. After a full discussion of the 
subject, the executive committee took 
the ground that inasmuch as the ex- 
hibits at the unsanctioned show were 
exclusively of parts and accessories. 
and that it was not, therefore, clearly 
an automobile show, there might have 
been a reasonable doubt whether it 
was an automobile show within the 
meaning of the rules, and decided that 
exhibitors thereat shall not be debarred 
from participation from the sanctioned 
shows by reason of their having ex- 
hibited. 


Stung All Around 


A barrister named Bushe was trying 
a case in Limerick before Chief Baron 
O’Grady. Just before the close of the 
lawyer’s speech an ass began to bray 
loudly outside the courtroom, the win- 
dow of which opened on a pasture. 

“Wait a moment,” said the Chief 
Beron. “One at a time, Mr. Bushe, if 
you please.” 
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The barrister presently had a good 
chance to retort. When O’Grady was 
charging the jury, the ass began to 
bray, this time at a greater distance 
from the courtroom window. 

“I beg your Lordship’s pardon,” said 
Barrister Bushe; “may I ask you to re- 
peat your last words? There was such 
an echo about here that I did not quite 
catch that sentence.”—Human Life. 


” 


The Other Way Round 


In a trolley accident in New England 
an Irishman was badly hurt. The next 
day a lawyer called on him and asked if 
he intended to sue the company for 
damages. 

“Damages?” said Pat, looking feebly 
over his bandages. “Sure, I have thim 
already. I’d loike to sue the railway 
for repairs, sor, av ye’ll take the case.” 

-Youth’s Companion. 


Different Estimates 


An old sea captain was turning over 
the leaves of a friend’s album when, 
coming to the photograph of a young 
lady of whose acquaintance the family 
were rather proud, he was asked what 
he thought of her? “Aweel,” was the 
old salt’s reply, “if I were goin’ to 
mak’ a rare stroke o’ business, I’d buy 
that girl for what she’s worth an’ sell 
her for what she thinks she’s worth!” 


At a Loss 


Ben Butler was a terror and torment 
to the judges. On one occasion Judge 
Sanger, having been bullied and badg- 
ered out of all patience, petulantly 
asked, “What does the counsel suppose 
I am on this bench for?” 

Scratching his head a minute, Butler 
replied, “Well, I confess your Honor’s 
got me there.”—Argonaut. 


No Hurry 


“All the little boys and girls who 
want to go to heaven,” said the Sunday- 
school superintendent, “will please 
rise.” 

All rose except Sandy McPherson. 

“Do you not wish to go to heaven?” 
inquired the teacher. 

“Na,” said Sandy; “A wad rather 
bide here an’ play hookey.” 


Warning 


We hear that a leading health au- 
thority is about to make a pronounce- 
ment which many persons have held to 
be inevitable, but which will none the 
less cause something of a sensation. It 
is to the effect that food is bad for us.— 
Punch. 


The Tanning Process 


They told the youngster to soak his 
feet in a tub of salt water if he wanted 
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COMING EVENTS 


Nov. 23-Dec. 1—London, Stanely Show, Agricul- 
tural Hall. 


Nov. 24-Dec. 4—German Automobile Show, Rer- 
lin. 


Dec. 1-8—Automobile Club of America and + 
American Motor Car Manufacturers’ 
tion. Automobile Show, Grand Central Pal. 
ace, New York. 


Dec. 7-23—Paris, Ninth Exposition, Automobile 
Club of France. 


Dec. 15—Calcut India, Exhibition of Automo- 
waste Automobile Association of Bengal. 


a y eee Show, Dublin, Ireland, 
ris 


Jan. 12-19—7th National Auto Show, Madison 
Square Garden, under auspices of the Associa- 
tion of Licensed Automobile Manufacturers. 


January 12-28—Brussels Automobile Show, Brus- 
sels, Belgium. 


Jan. 22-26—Fifth Annual Ormond-Daytona Races, 
Ormond Beach, Florida. 


January 29-Feb. 1—Third Annual Syeed Garni Caraieed 
and Parade of Florida Power 
tion, Lake Worth, Palm Beach. 


Feb. 1-9—London, Crystal Palace Motor Show. 


Feb. 2 Chicago Automobile Show, Coliseum 
and First Regiment Armory. 


Feb. 11-16—Annual Show of the Tri-State Auto- 
orm’ and Sportsman’s Show Association, 
etroit. 


Feb. 18-23—Fifth Annual Automobile Show, Con- 
vention Hall, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Feb. 18-23—Automobile Show, Cleveland, Ohio. 


~~ 2-9—Chicago Motor Boat Show, 7th Regt. 
Armory, under auspices of American Associa- 
tion o Engine and Boat Manufacturers. 


March 7-16—London, Olympia Commercial Vehi- 
cle and Motor Boat Show. 


Meow 2 16—Boston Automobile Show, Mechan- 
ics’ Hall and Horticultural Hall, Boston Auto- 
mobile Dealers’ Association. 


April 6- 13—Second Annual Automobile Show and 
Sportsman’s Exhibition, Montreal, Can. 


Aun 6 6-13—London, Agricultural Hall, Motor 


May 15-26—Third Annual Swiss Automobile 


Show, Zurich, Switzerland. 


May 2 quae 1—Irish Automobile Club Reliabil- 
ity Trials. 





to toughen them. He soaked his hands, 
too. 

“It’s pretty near time for me to get a 
licking,” he explained. “To-morrow 
I'm going to sit in it.”—New York Sun. 


One of the oldest inhabitants in the 
village had married for the second time. 
On receiving the congratulations of the 
Vicar he remarked gravely, “Weel, I’m 
marrying mostly for the sake of my chil- 
dren. If it was a matter of just myself, 
I could e’en gang on being a celebrity!” 


ae 


Chuggerton—How’s your new chauf- 
feur? 

Carr—Had to fire him; he used to be 
a motorman. 

Chuggerton—Too reckless, eh? 

Carr—Reckless nothing! Why, I 
couldn’t break him of the habit of 
slowing up at crossings!—Puck. 





ASK YOUR DEALER FOR 


Nathan’s Auto Fabric Supplies 


Tire Cases, Storm Covers, Tool Rolls, Joint Pro- 
tectors, Dust Aprons and any article made of Fab- 
tic for the Auto. Best and Cheapest. Circular 
and prices on application. 


NATHAN NOVELTY MFG. CO. 


88-90 READE ST., NEW YORK 
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Splitdorf 


They furnish the right kind of 
spark the first time. 

You can always depend on a 
SPLITDORF COIL to serve 
you right, because it is made right. 

It gives the hottest kind of a 
spark at the right instant—a spark 
that gets all possible power out of 
your engine and relieves you of the 
ignition troubles you’re bound to 
have without a SPLITDORF. 

Look for our exhibit at the 
Grand Central Palace Show, Gal- 
lery, Section K. 

Ask Dept. C. for catalog. 


Coils 
Are 


Cc. F. SPLITDORFE 


17-27 Vandewater St. 


Best °° 
Coils Made 


on THE AUTOMOBILE MAGAZINE 
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3 = Darracg = a 


Motor Car Company 


@naw war 
IMPORTERS AWD DINTRIDU TORS OF Tus = 





Famous Darrace AUTOMOBILES 


1989 BROADWAY 


Ber 671s 4 OeTn Gre 


NEW YORK Oct. 8th. 1906. 


Columbia Lubricant Co. of N.Y. 

78 Broad Street, 

New York City. 
Gentlemen :- 
Replying to your inquiry I am pleased to inform you 

that having in mind the high quality of your products as used 
by me during my stay in America in 1905, I selected Monogram 011 
for use in My Darracq Car in the W. K. Vanderbilt, Jr. Cup Race, 
which, as you know I had the pleasure of winning on the 6th. 
inst. 

1 cannot speak too highly of the fine quality of Monogram 
Olls. The test to which they were put was extraordinary in the 
extreme, and there was never a moment when I ever had to think of 
lubricating trouble. 


Yours very truly, 


aint beg 











APPLICATIONS FOR AGENCIES SHOULD BE MADE TO W. M. BOTTO 













passengers, drove a measur 
time, Atlantic City, Sept. 5, 1906. 


7 passengers in a t 
tcsestiea.” 
ing the mile in 0:50 1-5 seconds. 


40-45 H. P., $6,000 


WORLD’S RECORD FOR TOURING CARS 


THE MATHESON 


M COOPER, driving this great American car, a touring 
wh gach in 0:50 1-5 (71 miles an hour), official 


car carrying seven 


OTHERS gs that a mile a minute was possible while carrying 
It was left to THE MATHESON t 
THE MATH SON went the other fellow’s prediction one better by cover- 


to actually prove the 


The-seven-passenger-seventy-miles-an-hour Touring Car 
TL SEE SOT ETE. ITI I I NBIC TRIER CCI ~~ champ EE 


| IMMEDIATE DELIVERIES 
| 60-65 H. P., $7,500 


Licensed under Selden Patent 


THE MATHESON COMPANY OF N. Y., 1619 Broadway 


Representatives in Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago and St. Paul 


Runabouts, 40-45 H. P., $4,500 








In answering advertisements please mention Tae AvuTomosILe MAGAZINE. 
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| After December Ist the head- 
quarters of the | 


MERCEDES IMPORT CO. 
will be at the 


MERCEDES PALACE | | 
090 Fifth Avenue : 


New York City 


























The AUTOMOBILE MAGAZINE |————— 


is devoted to helping Automobilists to explain to automobilists the princi- 


ples of automobile construction. 
@ It gives numerous examples of how id 
automobilists were worsted by trifling 
defects and explains how readily they 
could have been adjusted. 


@ It stands for a square deal between 
automobilists and other road users. 

@ It preaches that the senseless, reck- 
less scorcher is the worst enemy of all 
who use automobiles for business and 


| 
pleasure. ' 
q@ It is trying to cultivate a sound pub- : 

i 








lic sentiment in favor of good roads. 


@ It holds that garage owners are as 
fair and honest as other tradesmen. 


q It gives forth the kind of common 
sense, practical information good for 
automobilists to hold in their heads. 
q@ It has followed the policy of send- 
ing the magazine only to the people 
who pay for it, and it has the largest 
wer circulation in the automobile 
eld. 


Automobile Press @ It goes to the class of people who 


buy automobiles and automobile ac- 
cessories. 

136 LIBERTY ST., NEW YORK q@ It is therefore an excellent advertis- 

ing medium. 





— 


























In answering advertisements please mention Taz AvTromosite Macazine. 
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Than All Makes Combined 


WHY? 


BECAUSE THEY ARE 
Mechanically Perfect 


For this reason some paltry imitators have placed upon the market 
an article which they claim to be an exact duplicate of the Lacoste 
Commutators. They are duplicates in design ONLY, facts to be 
considered in the selection of material to be used in the construction 
of a perfect commutator KNOWN ONLY TO OURSELVES. 
be only genuine Lacoste Commutators have our trade-mark upon 
them. 


All Others Are Spurious 


SOLE V. S. AGENT 


LEON RUBAY, 140_W. 38th St., N.Y. 


In answering advertisements please mention THz AvToMoBILE MAGAZINE. 
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She “MINUTE” ADJUSTER 


may be 


the 
take 





For CLINCHER TIRES 





OUR TIRE ADJUSTERS WILL PUT ON OR TAKE OFF ANY TIRE 


She “L. & M.” ADJUSTER 


In from One to Five Minutes 


WITHOUT EXERTION 


The “Minute” clincher tire adjuster is true to its name. 
lt will actually take off or put on the heaviest clincher tire 
in ~~ mivute ere injury to the shoe or inner tube and 


a@ woman or child. 


Th oT, Paine Ring adj he only ring tire 

et " Ring tire uster is the 

adjuster on the market. ; ri 
It consists of six tools which are slipped over the tire at 

intervals, and by turning crank 


, the tire is forced back 
the ring with ease. 


Both adjusters are absolutely guaranteed. 


Write to-day stating kind of tire you use, and we will 
send you illustrated booklet and price list. Patents applied for. 


LONG @ MANN COMPANY 
520 Central Building, 


from 
all the way around, thus enabling you to put on or 


Rochester, N. Y. 














GARAGE AND REPAIR STATIONS 


ALABAMA. 
ae. ee Bates Mfg. Co. 
am, Van Motor Car Co. 
Mobile ile. Mobile Motor Car Co. 
ARIZONA 
Phoenix, Southwestern Automobile Company. 
CALIFORNIA. 
Long Beach, C. S. Walters, y E, 4th St. 
Bearer to Machine & Garage Co., 631 San 


Lae Angeles, 5 pugie Poes.. 48s S. Spring St. 


Oakinad Bennet’ 's one G 
Oakland §S. 51 
Riverside, ek Myeitos. 135%. St. 
to, Jos. J. Sohaete, 1009 No. J. St. 
San Francisco, Boesch Lamp Co., 1569 Grove St. 
San Francisco, Central Bank Auto Garage, 1185 
Market St. 
San Pedro, Marine Supply Co. 
Upland, Euclid Garage 
COLORADO. 

Colorado Springs. Colorado S ES. 
Denver, pat & Repaie Coe 16 road way. 

ver, O. Burke, 918 Larimer S 
Pueblo. Pueblo Automobile a 

CONNECTICUT. 

Bantam, Bantam Anti-Friction Co. (First-Class 
Repair Station.) 
Bridgeport, "Bridaeport Automobile Co. 
Bridgeport 1103 State St. 
amt "Allen Asten & Co. 
Hartford. Brown, Thompson & Co., Main St. 
iv, The Miner Garage Co., Cor. High and 


Allyn Streets. 
ee City, Jewett City Auto. Sta. 
eriden, Meriden Automobile Station, Selling, 
Storing and Sundries, Automobile Repairing, 
41 West Main Street. Telephone, 359. 
New Ptet'se Corbin Motor Vehicle Co., Myrtle Ave. 
an 
New Haves. D,. H. Buell & Co., 516 State St. 
New London, W. H. Starr, 88 Greene St. 
Norwich, Smith & Swan, 276 Main St. 
Waterbury, H. M. Tyrrell, Jefferson St. 
DELAWARE. 


Wilmington, T. C. Bradford, 311 Market St. 
Wilmington, Delaware Auto. ‘Storage and Repair Co. 


a FX. _ 
as . Na’ pi u i» T1201 
S Ww 


t.. N. W. 
Washington, J. B. Maxwell, 829 14th St., N. ‘W. 








FLORIDA. 
Jogegavilie cance Automobile and Launch Co., 


8 Ocean 
acksoaville. Rast Coast Auto Co., 18 Ocean St. 
iami, Mr. Einig. 


GEORGIA. 
Atlanta, oo City Automobile Company. 
Atlanta, A ta Garage Co., 51 Broad St. 


Renta oh Charles A. Caldwell. 
Macon, WO RP & Machinery Co 
Savannah, C. % ‘gone i 
Savannah, Thomas, 114 J 


ILLINOIS. 
Aurora, W. J. Rei 
Chicago, The Asoesions Locomotive Co., 1532 
Michigan Ave. 
Chicago, The Automobile Age 4 & Equipment Co., 
igan Ave. and 13th 
Chinage. The oa ROB, ‘Auto & Supply Co., 
1404 Michigan Ave., C. C. Boynton, Mgr. 
Chicago, Owen H. Fay Livery Co., 243 Michigan Ave 
Chicago, White & Wildman, 1551 Michigan Ave. 
. A. C. Banker Auto Co., gsth St. and 
Grand Blvd. 
Gaieewe. Carpenter & by x say? 29 2959 Ind iotione A Ave. 
H. Cranston 
Sheeee The Haynes Cee Co., ar Waleash 


Dayton St. 
efferson St. 


Ave 

Chicago, The Excelsior Automobile Supply Co. and 
Continental Caoutchouc Co., 1436 and 1438 
Michigan Ave. 


Chicago, The Twentieth Cnetury Automobile Co., 
1421 Michigan Ave 
Chicag, Stoddard-Dayton Automobile Co., Grand 
oulevard and 40th St. 
Joliet, The Joe Automobile Co. 


onmouth . Bartlett. 
Elgin, Prank B Wood, River St. 
INDIANA. 


Flatrock, Flatrock [oy 4 Co. 
In ndianapolis, Auto Storage & Repair Co., 23 E. 
io 


Indianapolis, Carmon & Pryer. 3 30 E. Market St. 

Indianapolis, Central Garage, 330° E. Market St. 

Lelprets. The Tippecanoe Automobile Co., 928 
ain St. 

Muncie, Muncie Auto Garage & Repair Co., 209 E. 
dams St. ™ 


A 
IOWA. 


Burli , Ralph Rogers & Co., 316 N. Main St. 
Coin, E. L. Benedict & Sons. 
Cedar Rapids, Cedar Rapids Supply Co., 307 3d 


Ave 
Des Moines, Iowa Brass & Nov. Works Co., 217 
Grand A 


ve. 
Des Moines, Mason Automobile Co., E. 5th and 
Market Sts. 
Manchester, Manchester Auto Co. 
Muscatine, Fred. Bowman. 
Ottawa, J. ‘oot. 
Sioux City, H. Bernard Hallem, Jackson St. 
Sioux City, The William Warnock Co. 
Waterloo, Wm. Galloway. 


KANSAS. 
Larned, W. N. Woelk, Jr. 
Topeka, Kenwood Garage, 111 E. 7th St. 


KENTUCKY. 


Louisville, R. L i. Daa. s, 3003 W. Chestnut St. 
Louisville, Longest B 


spelen 
New Orleans, Independent Auto Co., Ltd. 


MAINE. 

Augusta, Fifield Brothers 

Lewiston, H. J. Willard ¢ Co. 48 Ash St. 

Portland. Allen Motor Car 

Rockland, The Rockland Wik and Auto Co., 
Main and Winter Sts. 

Waterville, The Waterville Motor Co., 245-247 
Main St. 


MARYLAND. 
Bajtiness, .-Auto Storage & Repair Co., 1118 Cathe- 


Baltimore, Balto. Motor Car Co., 327 N. Calvert St 

Baltimore, A. S. Brown, Mt. Royal Ave. 

Baltimore, The Bolton Garage, Dolphin St. 

Baltimore, Chas. I. Wiegand, 840 No. Fulton Ave. 

Cumberland, The W. . Garage & Machine Co., 
No. Center St. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

Boston, Adams-Dutton Motor Car Co. 
Boston, The Boston Mechanical Co., Motor Mart. 
Boston, Boston Tire and Rubber Co., 184 Friend St. 
Boston, F. L. Bradley, 624 Columbus Ave., Dor- 

chester. 
Boston, E. S. Breed, Buffum 
Boston, Park Square Auto Station, 43 Columbus 


Ave 
Brockton, Geo. J. Donahue, 389 Warren Ave., Tel- 
ephone 92. larging and accessories 
Pall River, John Williams, 464 Pleasant St. 
Gloucester, Hodgkins, 9 Western Ave. 
Lynn, Y. C. Der Bar, B St. 
Newton agate. Ps W. Crowell, Commonwealth 


Ave 4 hy West 
ne Sihela. oh. WK 


Pittsfield, Berkehine “Automobile Co. 
ew Central Automobile Station 
& Pearl St., Telephone 161-11. 
Stkbndes i H. B. Parsons 
Taunton, Brownell & Burt. 
Waltham, Watch City Auto Co., Music Hall Ave. 
Worcester, Worcester Auto Co., 30 Exchange St. 


tion Co., Renne 


MICHIGAN. 
Rep City, Mobile Motor and Machine Co. 
. V. L. Pendleton & Co. 
Detroit. B erg & Brehmer, 238 Jefferson Ave. 


7 Detroit Automobile Top Co., 265 Jefferson 
Detroit, Phil. G. Anderson. 


cLeod. 
Detroit, The Free Bock Auto Co, 
Detroit, Wayne Auto & Supply Co. 
Detroit, Dr. Sanderson, Woodward Ave. 
Flint, Samuel rag! No. Saginaw St. 
Grand my < ds, Lubeck Automobile Co. 


—— hn Bohnet, 117 Lenawee St., E. 
Ay-- Go. Tiden 3 St. and Genesee 
~ 
MINNESOTA. 


Minneapolis, | Adland 8 Auto Co. 
Minnea) Storage & Auto Co., 240 7th 


C. D. Velie, 225 Ginter St. 
aC P Pau pind “Burney Auto Co., Washington and 


wine Adams Automobile Co. 


MISSISSIPPI 
New Orleans, Crescent City Automobile Co., South 


Rampart St. 
MISSOURI. 


Kansas City, E. P. Moriarty & Co., 1000 Grand Ave. 
Kansas City Day Auto C Co., 140 s. rath St. 
Oe Co., 3970 Olive St. 
t Louis Pee Union Garage, 4603 Olive St. 
7 Tail Automobile Co., 3944-3950 
ive 


NEBRASKA. 
Lincoln, The Wittman Co., 205 S. 11th St. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
Manchester, Brodie Elec. Co., 42 Pleasant St. 


NEW JERSEY. 
Asbury Park, C. R. Zacharias. 
Atlantic City, Atlantic Automobile a 
Atlantic City. Columbia Automobile Sta‘ 
m= 3% Albert Loppacker, Glen 1. - Ave. and 


Camden. Reeves Auto Station, 7th and Market Sts 
Orange, Hollywood 





Motor Car Co., Opposite 
Grove St. Sta. 
Elizabeth, Elizabeth Auto ¢ Co., po. 1g Coe Ave. 
J. W. Van W alisade A 
Freehold, Hotel 
Hackensack. Hackensack Auto Co. 
J City, Connpens Cycle & Automobile Co., 
as65 Budeoa > 
joey City, S. wey; Kells Mfg. Co., 130 Highland 
Long Branch, W. H. Parker & Co.. 148 Bway. 
Montclair, Montclair Auto Station Co., Yasley Road. 
Newark, Newark Garage & Repair Co. a 


Ave. ond Somerset St. 
ener, .J., F. E. Boland Motor Co., 239 Halsey 
t. 


Coburn & wy 577 Central Ave. 
Rivers: ide G a side A 

versi 129, — ve. 
Motor Vehicle sarap, 
New Jersey Auto car oy 226 Halsey St. 
Austin Auto Co., road St. 
Forest = Aw ats Go. a 
Orange, utomo! arage. 
—3 -y 
Passiac, Passaic Motor Car Co., 147-151 Main Ave. 
Paterson, Brown & Schmidt, 199 Paterson St. 
tala ke }. F. E. Boland & Bros. 28 West- 








Summit, Chester & Henry. 
Trenton, Franz Milton Go Co., 30 W. State St. 
Trenton, Walter Richards. 

NEW YORE. 


Albany Exch Storage and Repairing, State 
and Larke Street, All ‘Albany, New York 





In answering advertisements please mention Tag AvTomosi_tg Macazing. 
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KEEP YOUR_ EXE ON 


Continentals! 


THE WORLD'S BEST 








GARAGE AND REPAIR STATIONS—Continuea 


Albany, gy a Norris, 325 Central Ave. 
Ballston Springs. Tracy Nicholl Auto Garage. 

Bath, Frank Klick 
~~ any ag Warage, 77 Edward St. Near 


.42N — 
Bogeic’ Tie, a 
Main St. 


Buffalo, C. 
H. 


+» EE3Z3-1I37 
. Baine, 1525 Seneca St. 


Ave 
° 109 Albany St. 
ior Ca: 


ow tort th St. 
ork City, Cider & Co., Storage and Repairs, 
& Park Ave. 
New Vor City, Ls Locomotive Auto Co., 
no way and s7th S 
ew ‘York ork City, as & Co., 231-233-235 W. 


Mew ok City, The Autocar, 2182 B'’wa 

New York City, The Auto Mart, sor 7th 

New roe City, Auto Transportation Co., ae os 
1st 

New ros City, Automobile Arcade, B’way and 


New York City, Automobile Exchange & Storage 
133 W. 38th St. 

New exe City, Bouton Motor Co., 110 W. ae eee. 

ne von gv. Sidney B. Bowman Auto » 52 

New York © City, B’way Automobile Exchange, 515 

New York City. Bronx Auto Garage, 1115 Boston 


New York City, Bryant & Johnson, 120 E. 84th St. 
New York City, Chelsea Auto Storage Co., 516 W. 


37th St. 
New York Ci Ww ca Columbus Auto Exchange & Stor. 
12 ° t. 
-—_ Losi City, Te lntes Automobile Co., 742 
Ave., Cor. 49th St. 
New York ‘City, Continental Auto Co., 168 E. 75th 
New York City, Electric Cab Go.. 238 W. soth St. 
New York City, Callaher, E. B., 228 W. 58th St. 
— York City, Harlem ‘Automobile Co., rn WwW 


a7th St. 
New Vork Siey. Het Tan Co., Bway & s6th St. 


New York Sty. B arry 5S. Houpt, 731 7th Ave. 
me ves City, tanem Auto Garage, 60 W. 116th 


New York City, Locomobile Co. of America, B’way 
and 76th 


t. 
as York City, Majestic Automobile Co., 1709 


ae York City, Mt. Morris Auto Garage, 27 W. 


agth St. 

new" York City, Panhard & Levasso Auto C 
B'’way and 6and St. 

New York City, Tuxedo Garage Co., 33-39 E. 58th 


New York City. Victor Auto Storage Co., 147 W. 
New 3 York City, White Sewing Machine Co., 42 W. 
ry b~ York City, Winton Motor Carriage Co., 1706 
Poughkeepsie, John Van Benschoten, Catherine 
Rochester Fred A. Mabbett, x. = St., West. 


Saratoga _H 
Saratoga Springs, 7 - ty ~ Auto Garage. 
a oy “Pe Aim Amos-Pierce Auto Co., 109-113 So. 


Uten't Utica MotorCar Co., Harry P. Mundy. 
NORTH CAROLINA. 

Charlotte, L. Barringer, ro N. Church St. 

OHIO. 
Aieen. | ame Automobile Garage Co., South Col- 

lege St 
Akron, Akron Aute to Garage Co., 9 W. Buchtel Ave. 
Cleveland, Geo. A. Crane & Co.. ac Clara St. 
Cleveland, H. S. Moore 160 Crawford Rd. 
Cincinnati, Gunther Bros. Co., 16 3 Soy Blv’d. 
Columbus, Capitol City Aw Coy, Bre Race ‘fligh S 
m +f to t. 

Depten: Chas E. ‘hom A Miami Motor he 
Dayton, Kiser & Co., 29 E. 
ae. Toledo Motor Carsiage. Ge be oon Madison 


Youngstown, A. E. Brown, 134 E. Federal St. 
OREGON, 
Portland, Ballon & Wright, 86 6th St. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
Allentown Harry A. Smith, Church and Court Sts. 
Allentown, O. Dietrich, N. roth St. 


Allegheny, Ailegheny Auto Co., 711 Jackson St. 





3d St. 
E Downing 
Erie, Bay St. 
Harrisburg, C . Market St. 
Lancaster, Safety Buggy Co., Elizabeth and Plum 


Aves. 
McKeesport, Sam'l Leek, 7" Ave. and berry. 
Overbrook. Henry Mackell: eller oa 


Paieddtebie. Bagett Garage, 220 South goth St.. 
biledslp 
Eastern Automobile Co., Broad below 


Bellevue Stratford Garage. 
rst St. Auto Station, srst St. and 


L. Mulford, 1801 N. arst St. 
to Te ffic Co., 6101 P. . 
Ades Automobile Co., 6235 Penna. Ave. 
§. Sate. 1103 Carson St., S. Side. 
East L uto Co., 5969 Centre Ave. 
H. S. Townsley, 323 Yom omeward Ave 
Hiland Garage. tty and Baum Sts. 
Hen: Auction Co., gth St. 
Standard Automobile Co., s917 Baum 


Pipes. The Homewood Auto Co., 1750 Kelle4 
t. 


Pottstown, D. G. Good 

} eee = Pa., b 

Stroudsburg, G. “H. Schroeder. 

a “1 “ome ‘Wilkes-Barre Auto Co., 23 N. Frank 

Wilker-Barre Auto Machine & wen Co.,35 N. 
Washington St. 

Wilkes-Barre, R.. Johnson, 12 N. Main St. 

Wi amnapest Ba 5 Exchange, 
West Third St. 

York, J. A. Walker. 

RHODE ISLAND. 


Narragansett Pier, Church & Caswell. 
sespert. N. Y. Auto Repository, Ocean House 
ta 


Newport, Dickson, 113 Bellevue ee 

Pendenes, Pt Philip Shaw > Reservoir Ave 
TENNESSEE. 

Chattanooga, Sid Black Automobile Co. 













Nashville, oe Auto Co., 14 ath Ave. N. 
Nashville, B. T. Bell, 106 3d . N. 
UTAH. 


Ogden, Ogden Automobile Co., Twenty-fourth St. 


VERMONT. 
Rutland, Clark & Mathews, 161 West St. 
White River Junction, Excelsior Carriage Co 


Milwaukee, C. G. Norton & Co., » 439) 4 way. 
Milwaukee, Hein & Casper at 
Milwaukee, Welch-Estberg Seventh and Grand 


Ave. 
DOMINION OF CANADA. 
Montreal, Dominion Motor Car Co: 
bec, QubeckAuto and Launch Co. 
innipeg, McCulloch & Bosewell, 1 oe Lombard St. 
Winnipeg, Jos. Maw & Co. 280 Willjams St. 

















ted with Mobiloil. Whatever 


for automobiles. 


engine. 
and in cans of varying capacities. Manufactured by 
VACUUM OIL CO., Rochester, N. Y. 


All roads are alike to the automobile Iubrica- 
our system of lubri- 
cation, kind of engine, or make of automobile, 
you can always obtain the oh ries spp grade of 


MOBILOIL 


for its exciusive use. Mobiloil is the only correct lubricant 
Our booklet lists every make of auto- 
mobile and tells what grade of Mobiloil to use in your 
It’s free. Motiloil sold everywhere—in barrels 














“The air-cooled 
“Never been 











erocar 


FACTS FROM OWNERS 


up for repairs. 

“2300 miles—15 cents for repairs.” 

“A good hill climber.” 

“The way our car ploughed through mud and water was a marvel.” 


To know more about these air-cooled cars, write us. 
The Aerocar Co., Detroit, Mich., U.S. A. 


Member American Motor Car M 
Wil exhibit in New York caly at Seventh Annual Auto Show, Grand Central Palace, 
December | to 8. 


is the only satisfactory one.” 


i 
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PITTSFIELD 
SPARK 
CoIL Co. 


Coils, Timing 
Devices 
Switches 











Jewell Mica 
Plugs 
Terminals, etc. 





Our Coil is the most rapid, eco- 
nomical in battery consumption, 
most durable and reliable made 
in the world. Used exclusively 
by several of the largest and best 
automobile manufacturers in the 
country 





The Franklin Car, which recently won the 
Economy Test, was equipped with our en- 
tire Ignition Outfit—Coils, Timing Devices, 
Switches and Plugs 















All we ask is an unprejudiced test to prove 
to you that our goods are what we claim. 


Automobile owners who have ignition troubles would 
do well to test this Coil 











Write for prices and description 
of our 1907 Ignition Products 





Pittsfield Spark Coil Co. 


PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
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1907 POPE-TOLEDO 


New Type XV. 


No American manufacturer has ever attempted to 
combine in one model the superior material, excellent 
workmanship and luxurious appointments shown in 
Type XV. It is the fastest, most powerful and reliable 
car made in America. It will speed at a mile a minute 
clip or throttle down to six miles an hour without 
change of gears. It has four speeds forward; it is 
built of Chrome Nickel Steel throughout, imported 
Deutsche Waffen Fabrik bearings and every possible 
improvement over former models that 29 years’ cumu- 
lative experience can suggest. 

SPECIFICATIONS: 


MOTOR: Four cylinder; vertical; water cooled; all gear encased—valves 
all mechanically operated and interchangeable—59 horse power. Chrome 
Nickel Steel crank shaft on Deutsche Waffen Fabrik ball bearings; jump 
spark ignition; high tension magneto; centrifugal pump; ‘‘Planetic” t 


radiator; capacity, 4 1-2 gallons. Carburetor special design, and very flexible, 


giving ratio from 160 to 1,600 r. p. m. 

TRANSMISSION: Multiple disc clutch in oil tight case, containing four 
speeds forward and reverse; selective type direct drive, made entirely of 
Chrome Nickel Steel. All bearings of Deutsche Waffen Fabrik. 

DRIVE: Double direct outside chain. new method in cutting sprocket 
teeth, obliterating chain noises. 

FRAME: Channel cone pressed alloyed steel frame, containing four 
cross sections. Motor taken out by removing radiator without disturbing 


r. 

STEERING: Strictly irreversible; worm and sector type, on Deutsche 
Waffen Fabrik bearings. Steering post rigidly supported; wheel, aluminum 
spider with walnut rim. 

AXLES: One piece Chrome Nickel Steel, I-beam type; pivots and steer- 
ing knuckles on Deutsche Waffen Fabrik bearings. 

RAKES: Double acting; foot brake on drive shaft, two expanding emer- 
one brakes, large surface, on rear wheels, enclosed in dust-proof case. 

WHEELS: 36 inch, running in Deutsche Waffen Fabrik bearings. Wheel 
base, 115 inches; tread, 54 inches. 

BODY: New design, distinct and elegant. Steel, double side entrance. 
Capacity, seven adults. Hood, aluminum, opens from either side; aluminum 
guards, large flaring. 

EQUIPMENT: "“Fwo large Parabolens acetylene searchlights, two large 
side lights; rear signal light and generator; complete equipment of tools and 
extra larg: French horn. 

Price, fully equipped, $4,250. Extension top, $200 extra. 

We exhibit in New York at Madison Square Garden only; January 12 to 19. 


POPE MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
Toledo, Ohio 


Members Association Licensed Automobile Manufacturers, 
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Neo gears to strip, no ciuteh to slip, 

















will hold on any hill. Catalogue free. 
oom me. MOTORCAR CO. DETROIT,MICH: 
THEY SUPPLY YOUR WANTS 
AMMETERS Kibbe & Tomlinson, Bata N. Soped C Peper Co.. E. Washington St 
American® Coil Co., Foxboro, Mass. Sqnets Co. (The). pages Milwaukee, tations Ind. . = 67 
American Electrical Novelty Mig. Co. Spring. Hud. Wis. Walker, B. F., 57 Golden Hill St., Bridgeport, Conan 
son and Vandam Sts, New York City. (Ever Pontiac fester bot ontiac, Mich. Wheeler, # i> 937, N. Meridian St., Indianapolis. 
Ready.) tow Post = oe Cine), Hartford Conn. Ind. ‘“Schebler.” 
Fee } as Works, 42-46 N. 6th St.. Saks & Broadway, 334 and 34th Sts., N. Y. i Co. (The), Box 243, Detroit, Mich 
 % ay . Lid 
pet Elec. Co., Brain vian F d Leather Co., 6 W. 33d Wray Pump and Register Co., Mil! St., Roches- 
Hie. Gan these Omice Sen @pring- St. Now York City. jt fptetetheaiiee -” 
7) R ny Shaw, Ora D., ton St., Besten, Mass. CEMENTS 
Co., 1534 B’way, ° Springfield Hat rs Cap Co., Springfield, Mess Di 4 Rubber Co. Akron, Ohio. “Tita 
" _ agen Aeagang CARBIDE Excelsior Supply Co., 233 B. Randolph St., Chi- 
Brown, » Mfg. lene Gas Illumina Co., Walker St., 
- £ G., «52 Northampton Ave., Buffalo, Amy York City, potted C ° sihsed ed) er Fisk Rubber Co. Chicopee Falls, Mass. (Auto and 
Dentseau, Geo. Geo., 161 Grand St., N. Y. Snutsel Auto-Suppiy Co., 1534 B’way, N. Y. sdtich, B. P., & Co., “Goodrich,” Akron, Ohio 
Supply Co., 233-237 Randolph St. CARBURETERS Hartford Rut bber Works Co., Hartford, ‘Conn. 
ys. i American Coil Co., Poghors. re = Wades. 
Mfg. Co., 1801 First A N, Y¥. Hasti os Aadestam, 6 Lake St., Chicago, Ill. 
ssners, H,& P abe i * ieceasacatas ark Ave India Rubber Co., 16 Warren St. N.Y. 


eee Co., 1534, | Angas N.Y. 


Y Grip Co., Sw; Moore St. N. Y. City, 
=e gape’ COVERS 


Armbruster, R. 6th St. Ii. 
Caer Rien da? se W. dad ast NA. City. 
ea . J. & Co., 1771 Broadway, New York 


e Gear and Top Co., 413 N. 22d St., Phila., Pa. 
Excelsior Supply Co., 233-237 Randolph St., Chi- 


Til. 
Pickling & Co., 154 EB. 57th St., N. 


Wiley (The), Wm. H. Co., Box 78, Hartford, Conn 
BASKETS 


ngeeertion) Mfg. Co., Burl mgton, Iowa. 

all, B. L.. 239 1. a7th St., New York City. (“M. 

Heywood Bros & Wakefield Co., x 4 Portland St.. 
Mass. 


Snutsel Auto-Supply Co., 1534 B’way, N. Y. 
BELLS ee 


“Liberty’’ and 
Most Frank Co., Attleboro, M 
Post & Co. (The), 20 Sargeant St., Hartford, 


Rosseau Mfg. Co., 310 Mott Ave., N. Y. City. 


Hh 


BRAZING COMPOUNDS 
A. & J. ee ek eee Randolph St., Chicago, 


American 4 XE B enti ), 813-a Arcade 
Bidg. Popedephe. 

‘os. Crucible Co., Jersey City, N. J.(Brazing 

ly Co., 233-237 Randolph St., Chi- 


aS , ees 
Meno, St, te Toledo, Uhio. 


“Red 
. ~—e Brazing as Ons 88 Broadway St., Boston, 
A. Co., dt St., N. Y. 
ae Co. 39 Comticn: 
1. Busine “Compound « > ‘eae Ss. i“ St., 
a PORTABLE 
Portable Buffet Co., 145 E. 42d St., N. Y. City. 


CAPS (AUTO) 


Autemebiie Pardgmens Co., 251 Jefferson Ave. 
Detroit, 


B 


if 


Co., 30 
yeaa 53-59 


ie 


63d St. ae P= 3. 1-45 
Ardsley Motor Car Co., Yonkers, N. Y. 
Attomobile 4 4-4 Co. (The), 1339 Michigan Ave., 
Auto. & Power Appliance Co. (The), - The 

- m & Save Ae Ser Avzlinnce (The), 357-359 


Barker, C. L., oie Conn. “Barker.” 
Bowen Motor Co., 92 Baynes St.. Buffalo, N. Y. 


Bradford Motor Co. ery 5k —-+5 »% 9 
reese Motor M Court + St. Newark, N. 
Brennan Motor pe St., Syracuse, N. 


an 
Burtt uses Mle Co., 124-130 N. Edwards St., Kalama- 


B ton & Co., Kokomo, Ind. ‘‘Kingston.” 

Ay ooo Rockland Machine Co., Rockland, 
e. “Kno 

it -Hirsch Co., 594 National Ave., Milwaukee, 


Columbus Screw & Mach. Co. (The), 244 Kaiser 

Cook” & ee arb Co. | Saige 
reer 91 

ce ey City, N. “Book K 

Crouch Co., Stone oth, fy “Crouch. * 

Culver Novelty Co. Tha). Culver, Ind. 

Curtiss, Geo. M ammondsport, N. Y. 

Dearborn, F. W.. 751 Gia South Bldg., Boston, 


Portable Electric Co., Braintree, Mass. 
Gen, The Heath Co., 1623 Broadway, New 
City. 

Duryea Power Co., N. River and ,Hockley Sts. 

Reading, Pa. (Atomizer # % 
Dee, ©. . Brass Co., 480 Franklin St., Detroit, 
Fairmount Engineering Eo 7 Spring Garden 

pk, Philadel ie _ 

“ Chembers St., N. Y¥. City, N. Y 

Generator ve, Co, 108 Liberty St., N. Y. City 

mR RL Pe. * (The), 138 Viaduct, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Besitg Motor Co., 6-r0 E. grst St., N. Y. City. 

as «4 Bese, Co., {861-673 Beaubien St., Detroit 

Jaece & E Haggin: 3 316 Hudson St., N. Y. City, N. Y. 

166-68 High St., Reston Mass. 

Lite & & =e Co., 595 Harrison Ave. be oy 

a 
671 Atwater St., Detroit, Mich. 
Co (The), Rome, N. Y. 
Mayo Damper Co., 395 Walnut On pestows, Pa. 


Menn’s Fs Auto Mart, Boston, 
Merkel Motor Co., ok i. Milweukee, Wis. 
M Grand 


sroter Co., 246 S . Front St., 
A., 112 Front St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
achine Co., North Chicago, III. 
Co., 1702-12 Elmwood Ave., 


Shipman ‘ais. Co., Sunbury, Pa. 


Mesenit & Mme te 


“Shipman.” 


Ci 
International Antommobiie and Vehicle Tire Co. 
ue he he ted. Ak Ohio. (And acid curing 
ron, 

solutions. é 
tional Cement and Rubber Mfg. Co., $°53-59 
Monroe St., Toledo, Ohio. “Red Cross.” “An- 
chor,” “Pioneer,” . “A. &B 
Noonan Tool and Mac Works, 103-10s Domi- 

nick St., Rome, N. 
Pe Sye .. 1133 Broadway, N. Y City. “Pneu- 
The Rath Mfg. Co., 1023-5 N. 3d St., Philadelphia, 
Rubber Goods R: ar Ge. 16th St., Chicago, Ill. 
Tingley & Co., Chas ones way, N. J. 
Young, Orlando W.., hd 180 Frelinghuysen Ave. 

Newark, N. |. 

CHAINS (AUTOMOBILE) 

Baldwin Chain and Mfg. Co, Dot B 


31 Hermon 
St., Worcester, Mass. (‘* aidwin” Detac chable.) 


= 4 Gear Works, 152 Pr 





Diamond Chain ~% Mfg. Co., 241 W. Georgia St., 
oe. 
Power Y “North River and Hockley Sts., 


ak Belt Eng 
Link Belt Engineering Co., Hunting Park Ave. and 
P.& R. R. R., ~ nm Rond Philadelphia, Pa. 
a ‘Mfg. Co., 944-948 Dorchester Ave. 
cs 


Morse Lay ate Trumamsburg, N. Y. (Silent 
Running High Speed.) 

Snutsel Auto-Su; B’ way, od Z. 

Whitney Mfg. uy ee, artford, 


CHAIN ADJUSTERS 
Aue Automatic Machinery Co., Aurora, Ilk. 
“Thor.” 
Clark, A. N., & Son, Plainville 
Corbi 


Conn. 
bin Screw Co tion, New Britain, Conn. 
Worcester Pressed Steel Co., Worcester, Mass. 


CHAIN CLEANING MATERIALS 
G. iS Co., 143 Broadway, N.Y. City. 


miei ‘Buonly, Co Co., 239 B. Randolph St., Chi- 


ge haa fc es (AUTOMOBILE) 
Automobile Equipment Co., 251 Jefferson Ave., 
Detroit, Mich. 


CIGAR LIGHTER 
International ‘s to. and vos A . 
Nassau js ag N bee Ci Radium." ae 


Re Y. 
Snutsel Ft. AK Co., 1534 B’ way, N. Y. 
CLEANING COMPOUNDS 


Fisk Mfg. Co., S eld, Mass. (Soa 
a Dennen, 16 yer St., oon Mass. 





Insure 


KNMour 
Motor 


Against Wear and Car- 
bon Troubles by Using 





CHAS. F. KELLOM @ COMPANY, 


INVADER OIL 


—— The Oil That Graphitizes— 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


128 Arch Street, 


Grades to 
Meet all Re- 


quirements 
YOU NAME 
THE CAR 





WE’LL NAME 
THE GRADE 


Philadelphia 





In answering advertisements please mention Taz AUTOMOBILE MaGaZzINngE. 
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E. A. CONDAX & CO., 


The Cigarette Par Excellence 


Only the Finest Selected Turkish Tobacco 


w Tips” 
STRA ye Used. Try Them and be Convinced ~*~ % 
SE Cerri Condax Extra Straw - - .35 Condax Special Straw - - .25 
a Q Condax Extra Cork - - .35 Condax Special Cork - - .25 
6 tt Condax Extra Plain - - .30 Condax Special Plain - - .20 


305 


Pearl St., 


IN. ¥. 











THEY SUPPLY YOUR WANTS—Continued 


S - 
Post & Lester Co. (The) 20 Sargeant St., Hartford 
atch 
Bro R. BE. W e re Cleveland, Ohi 
0. 
H., i (Speedometer 


lee 
4 


Clock Co., 16 Seats “ét., Boston, Mass. 
(Also Boat.) 


Excelsior Supply Co., 233-237 Randolph St., Chi- 


Levy & Co., 182 Broadway, N. Y. City. 
Meyrowits, E. B., 104 EB. 23d St., N. ¥. City. 
“— ct Oe <a t Co. (The), ss Warren St., 


Motor Car ity Co., 143 5 State Gs.. Feemeen. 
z N. Meter, Odometer and Clock 


Combi 
Post & Lester Co., (The), eo Hartford, 


The Electric veny am 7 Ba 
eo my Auto Co., a “Arch St., Philadel- 
CLOTHING (AUTO) 
Automobile Equipment Co., 251 Jefferson Ave., 
Detroit, Mich. (Rubber Capes.) ? 
Clarx Glove Co., Peabody, Mass. (Leggings.) 
ae Supply Co., 233-237 Randoiph St., Chi- 


cago, Ili. 
Gilbert Mig. Co., New Haven, Conn. (Leggings— 
: ts 
ur 


rotectors. 
Laitin, 1. and H., 289 Church St., N. Y. City. 
Lined Overcoats 


ts.) 
esinger, H. & F., Mfg. Co., 1801-3 1st Ave., 
New York City. (Leasings. 
oore-Smith Co., 250 Vevonshire St., Boston, Mass. 
(Fur and Fur ‘Lined Coats.) 
Nathan Novelty | Co., 88-90 Reade St., N. Y. 
ty. (Sleeve P rotectors. 


National India Rubber Co., Bristol, R.I. (Rubber 
nes a Lester Co. (The), Hartford, Conn. 
_& Se, 129-133 Fulton St., N. Y. 

= pci 2 t & Rate, 35 W. 


a = St., New York City. 
Besoin . “ City. 
jutsel ware N.Y. 


her Co., 14-16 W. 33d 
Auto-Supply B’ 
Stern Bros., West 23d Ta "SHY. “City. 
COLLAPSIBLE BUCKET 


Du Folding Pail Co., 114 E. 14th St., N. Y. 
oate. C. D., & Co., 2 South St., N. Y. City. 
Goodrich, B. F., Co., Akron, Ohio. 

CYLINDER OIL 
a 78 Broad St., 


N. Y- 
Columbia Lubricants Co., 78 Broad St., N. Y. 
Bedi ‘Supply Co., 233-237 Randolph St., Chi- 
Fiske Bros. Refining Co., s9 Water St. N. Y. 
Harn A. W.., Oil Co., 326 S. Water St., Providence, 


H Oil 80 Broad St., N. Y. 
City, is we Olt eawoline 
Hawes, Geo. é- 


~« 13 Pi pean St., Y wea Yost ne, 
Kellogy. & City, 
ao, Gass Corrsive F., 128 Ktch St., Philadel Pa. 


* Sons, Wm. P., 79 3d St., I City. 
4 i, & Co., 204-206 aiden Lane, 
N. Y. City, N. ¥. 


Pennsylvania . “eae Co., 117 N. 2d S&t., 
Speare's, Phe Alden Sons Co., 369 Atlantic Ave., 
Boston, Mass. * 


Valvoline Oil Co., 27 State St., Boston, Mass. 
“Valvoline.” 
Yory: O. W., 180 Freylinghuysen Ave, Newark. 


EMERGENCY CASES 
Mamedion Chemical Co., 314 E. 79th St., N. Y. 


us §. Emergency Case Co.. 11 Weaver Bldg., Utica, 
me ENGINE STAR 


TERS 
ge _Imgrovement Ce “ oo Tan, Hudson St., New 
Aor _ 


Lock Switch Mfg. Co., yo St., N. Y. City. 
FILTERS 
Jones, Wm. S., 112 N. Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
FIRE EXTINGUISHERS 
Badger, E. B., & Sons Co., 63 Pitts St., Boston, 
Boyd & Son J.. 10 N. 4th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Johne Manville Co. W., 100 Wit ee N Y. 


Little Giant Mie. Ce. The, 88 Wall St.. N. Y. City. 


("Little 
RA: ae Co., The, 152 Centre St., 


iy oe “te. Co., 134 W. a3d St. 
ire City. 
GOGGLES AND MASKS 
—— ir Co., 233-237 Randolph St., Chi- 
Ranke, A. H 83 Chambers St., N. Y. ey 
M 


a 


a 


., 403 Washington St., Boston, 
Me oe Be 306 E. get 1 N. 7 Ci 

Mills Mfg. Co., The, 10 E. 2 Y. City. 
Ruba md 140 W. 38th ae Ss, 

Sonlivadon Pur & Lectne Cor be BS W. 33d St. 


N. Y. City. 
Snutsel Auto-Supply Co., 1534 B’way, N. Y. 
ay ty 


ersey City, N. J. “Dizon” 


Jen, Dinte Contigo So ns J 
at & Fe ~ “Be. 635, “Auto and Bi,” “Graphi- 


GREASES 
Span CB & Gna Ca. 78 Broad St., N. Y. 
Colyenio Jasbotengen Co. of N. Y., 78 Broad 8t., 
Piske Bi Bros. » Refining Com Water Bey. Ci 
or. 59 . ity. 
aye, 4. S.0 Oil Co., 326 S. Water St., Providence 


Fellogg. E. th . 
City. “Anti inition titer a 


Rubay, Leon, Ww. Y. 
Speare's, The Alden Soss Sons Co., 369 Atlantic Ave., 


Vacuum Oil Co., 29 Broadway, N. Y. City. 
HORNS AgTOmOsILE) 
Aagemeie 2 bana Co., 320 Driggs Ave. 


Ry ew Jersey Tube Co., Newark, N. J. 
Funke, A. H., iN Choenters St., New York % 
Gabriel Horn Co., oere ¥ ck 5 


leason-Peters Air Pump Co., so W. Houston St., 
oat EF Auren, Onin . 
Hutchinson Electric H Hora Co. Suite 9033, No 1 
ae Goo. SF Y. 
snd Btanzping Works, 7th Ave. 
and 1ith St., New York. 
Motor Car t Co., The, ss Warren St., 
New York 


New ew York Coach and Auto Lamp Co., 798 roth Ave., 
New York City. 

eS a ere ae St. as ‘mee N. J. 

oats Bway, , N. ce 


Twentieth Cen Mig. Co., 19 Warren St., N. Y 
City, ‘oRwentith E>. ” 


HOUSES (AUTOMOBILE) 
C. & A. Foteueed Petes Construction Co., 170 
Broadway, Y. City 
Premier » Works. St John, Mich 
Smith, H. W., Room 1512, No 66 Se heces, N. Y. 


City. 
Srging ects ee Works, 58 Waltham Ave., 
Mass. 


EE 


IGNITION BATTERIES 
American Electrical Novelty 
ectrical Mf o- Th coves Reibold 
Dayton, Onis. e-bupiex ™ 


Hudson and Vandam Sts., 
Berton, 


Ready 
Da 
Dayton M 
Dow Porta Bicctne Co., | a Mass. 
Carbon Works, West Side Ave. and Cen- 


Edison Storage ey Co., .® Rides. # 
Electric Contract Co., 202-4 Centre St Y. diy. 
i State Dry Dry Battery Co., 70 Fulton St.. 
. Y. City. 
Gould Storage pogfery Co., 1 West 34th St., N. Y. 
i Blesiric Horn Co.,  Pabe 9033, No. « 
Madison Ave., New York, 
National Battery Co., 368-382 ie Ave., 
Buffalo, N. Y. “Sperry. 
‘ - See and Highland 
New Ei England Motor Co., 82 Fletcher St., Lowell, 
Nungesser Bteatste Battery Co., 27-33 King St. 


a a Spark Coil Co., Pittsfield, Mass. 
Wm., Dry Battery Co., sa-s4 Park PI., 


“Ee York City. 
* Preston Battery 2 ., 143 Chambers St., N. Y. City. 
_-— tion, 256 Broadway, N 
onal Sale **Geecee.” 


i? Toon, 140 W 33 ye a o 
Snutsel Auto-~§ ¥ 


Supply Co-. 15 
The Biecne § Batte ay Pladeinbin, ne 
1s age fg. Co., Se Vesey St., N.Y Gi 
Willard Storage Battery Co., 29 Academy St., 


Witherbee Ignitor Co., 541 N. 434 St., N.Y. City 
IMPORTERS sour GOODS) 

%, a tre St., New York City 

Champion, Albert So. sat Tremont St., Boston, 

(Spark plugs, spark coils, storage bat. 

electric ts, ignition wire 

suagneten oilers, ammeters, voltmeters and 


3 Appleton St., Boston. Mass. 
ply House, 1739 Broadway 


ty. 
Supply Co., 233-237 Randolph St. 
Heller oseph 123 W. 52d St., New York Ci 
me ets © : buffer.) = 
Co., 189 Elm St., New York City. (French 
and storage bat .) 
Holcombe & Co., 45 Vesey St., New York City, 
7 Aamey Co.. 1679 wees New 








York City. (Automo! parts. 
Miller, Chas. E., tor Reade St., N. City. 
Auto parts and supplies.) (Auto ale and 


Motor Car Equipment Co., 55 Warren St., N. Y. 
ae: Accessories and supplies.) 
ay yy ty FA 
m 
‘ansmissions. ‘all 


= tri 
National Automobile Co., 205-9 E. 86th St., N 
York City. (Mercedes pasts.) we | 





sa casuuing siveiinsntas Shenae tion Ton honed 
















































ee ESURANCE (AUTO) 


Hartford, Conn. 
g Crip & oo, 06 Bawtost Ot. Nowak, M. N. & 
Sere 


JACKS 
Bed co, The, 36 Columbus Ave., Boston, 


ack The, 

Jee Wea Aa 
Hardy, The R. E. Co., W. Broadway, N. a 
Jomer feebe rake Co., 5 @ Colum "Ne 


bia St., Newark, N 
Hartford, Conn. “Kenosha. 
Be Fak Str ian RA 


ote L 
38th St.. New York 


“Ww. 
Wray Werarathee Register Co., 191 Mill St., Roch 
JUVENILE FOOT AND HAND PROPELLED 


Toledo Metal Wheel Co., Toledo, Ohio. 
LAMPS (AUTOMOBILE) 
American Lamp Co., 83-85 Renee, St., Detroit, 


Lamp Works, 66 W. 4 St. NX: SY: 

Angiulli, Faia, 180-182 Centre St., New York Ci 
Joe Brass Mig. Con ‘Wis. “Solar.” 

Badger Lamp Co., 1569 Sion St., San Prancine®, 


Electrical elcal Mtg. Con The Goe-612. Re Reiboid 


R. E. Co., New York. 
& Jones Mig. Co., 313-315 Riopelle St., 


Electrical Mfg. Co., Bibeiige, N. Y¥. 
A. H., 83 Cham Street, N. A 


Co., Femasctedy. N. Y¥. 
& my Amesbury, 
. Peter & Sons, 88-90 Union St., Boston, 


Ham, C. = Mfg. Co., Rochester N. Y. “Ham,” 
Hine: Watt Mfg. Co. Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
a! 
Manhattan Screw Stamping Works, 7th Ave. 
and 1ith St.,. New coms Ay 
ss Warren St., 


Motor Car 
New York ty. 
New York Coach and Auto Lamp Co., 798 roth 
Ave., New York City. 
Post & Lester Co. The, 20 Sargeant St., Hartford, 


Mfg. Co., gto Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa 
“Neverout.” 


Auto 


id 


ie 
fe 








Gray 


ee 


iy 
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Leon, w. New York 
Scovile & Peck’ Co. a, At St. New a 


Co., t B’way, N. Y¥. Ci 
Mfg. Gn ns Warren’ St., New 
tieth Century.” 


LICENSE TAGS 
wDewrett, Equipment Co., 251 Jefferson Ave., 


ae es 3 So ,samage Dyeae Bhs New York 


Destien Gas lg ~ 4 ‘Grand St., New York ng 
Onk Lighthouse, Chas. F. & Co., 176 Broadway, New 


M Jash Co., Amherst St.. Buffalo, N. Y. 
H, & F. Mfg. Co., 1801 First Ave., New 


¥ 
Post & Lome Co., The, Hartford, Conn. 
LOCK SWITCHES 
Lock Switch Co., 20 Broad St., New York City. 
MONOGRAMS (BRASS 
The Chandler Con oy Tayle Bt. Soringficld, Mass 


NAME PLATES 
The Chandler 1 Te Mass. 
Walter, N. C. yy oA aa Williaes St., N. ¥. City. 
ODOMETERS 
Bullard, ee, 7. — (Speedometer 


2, eget Men 
fones. ones, Jon W 9 127 W. Ay 2a3t HY. City. CJone.”) 
_pomervill, 
Motor Car 8 ay C 143 E. State St., Trenton, 
a. 2 tion speed meter, odometer 


and Jinck. 
Rollins Mfg. Co., Park Sq. Motor Mart, Boston, 
Mass. ( bined speedometers and odometers. ) 
Smith, R. H. Mfg. Co., d, Mass. (Com- 
fe. Co. oy FS Sts., H 
an ien Sts., Hart- 
Conn. ("Veeder 
Warner Instrument Co. (Auto-Meter), Beloit, Wis. 
Wood Speedometer Co., 106 Sudbury St., Boston, 


OILS 
(See also Cylinder Oil.) 
Allerton Oil and Grease Co., 78 Broad St., New 


York City. 

one Serpent Co., 135 Front St., New York 
Columbia Lubricants Co., 78 Broad St., N. Y. City. 
Cook’s, Adam, Sons, 313 ‘West St., New York City. 
Harris, A. W., Oil Co., 3268. Water St., Providence, 


Hawes, Geo. A. ry Piso S.. New York on, 
N. Y. Cty. 


. 24 sans St. 
i shih $e. N Pe hy 


io. 
soni New York City, 
White & & Bagley Co. Worcester, Mass. **Oilzum." 


sa A O. W., 180 Freylinghuysen Ave., Newark, 
LISHES (METAL) 

& Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. (“Monarch.”’) 
Cole, G. W., Co., 143 Broadway, New York City. 

Se = LI *") 
umbia Lubricants Co., of N. Y., 78 Broad St., 
New York Sy, 
-. Wesley & Son, 216 Franklin St., New 

(Electric. 


Caney and R: por Mfg. Co.. 
Et, bie fg. 3053- s9 


December, 1906 


New Jergey. Paint Wo 
ew Jersey Pain 
Raimes & Co., 


eunre 


os Quarry &.. Ne Pa. 


s 
‘Works, J Cit 
eee: 8 Nes New Y Yoke Site, 
sear Y. City. 
i» 8 
cet Co., 4 Brio. 


St.. New York City. 
ones, Wm. §S., 112 N. Broad St., . Philadelphia, Pa. 


anhattan Screw and tamping Works, 7th Ave. 
and 11th St., New York City. 
Post & Lester Co., 20 t St., Hartford Conn. 
R. & C, Indicator . 


38th 
Skinner jana 
ag ee Machine Cu., indiana; 
Ultra Pump and Power Co., Auburn, N. Y. 
Wray pump Register Co., 191 Mill St., Roches- 
ter, N. Y. 
RADIATORS 


A. Z. Co., 527 W. 56th St., New York City. 
Pecion Mfg. Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 


a. W: Jy Mfg. Co., 66 Van Winkle St., Jersey 
ity, 
RAIN APRONS 
be Wa & Co., 112-114 Duane St., N.Y. City. 
Cibert Mis is hw Haren Lye 
Das’ .. In . 
Nathan Novelty Mfg. Co., pus —_ St., New 
York City. "(Rain and d 
Permeeon, The Storm Shield Cn ~~ % ain St., 
lyde 


Sopaaeee Auto. Top and Uptutes Co., 102-106 
t St., Springfield, 
SCHOOLS 
Manhattan Automobile School, 315-21 W. 96th St., 
New York City 
New York School of Automobile Engineers, 146 
W. s6th St., New York City. 


SECOND-HAND AUTOMOBILES 
Geshe Cycle Co., 601-605 Madison St., Chicago, 


ll. 
Broadway Auto. Exchange, Inc., 513-15 7th Ave., 
New York City. 

Inter Geate Auto. Touring Co., 5 E. 42d St., New 
ork 
Mespbeteen _ = Co., 42-44 Cortlandt St., New 

ity. 
So Motor Car Co., 54-56 W. 43d St., 


Times Square Auto Co., 164 W. 46th St. N.Y. City 
SHOCK ABSORBERS AND AUXILIARY 
SPRINGS 


Baldwin Chain and Mig. Co., peat. B. 31 Herman 
St., orcester, Mass. 
Diezemann Shock Absorber nn 13t1 Hudson St., 


Hoboken, N 
G fg. Co. + 279,978 Hamilton St., 


Ohio. 
Gods’ H. & a poe and Hamilton Sts. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Graiors Suapention Sony Vest ery. Cay 
‘or on Co., 
eavicige Bolster Spring Co., Indianapolis, I In 
ictor. 


elsey Suspension Co., Tarrytown, N. Y. 
Eilers Auto. Air Sushion Co., 46 bEeakes Ave 


Boston, Mass 
Sheddan Mfg. Co., The, 138 W. Fayette St., Balti- 





















COMPLETE LISTS 











"PHONE 
497 JOHN 


Auto Owners’ Garages 


DEALERS, JOBBERS AND MANUFACTURERS 


New Names, Daily, Weekly or Monthly 


MO TOR DIREC TORIES: Co.., Incorporated 


Successors to AUTO DIRECTORIES CoO. 


108 Fulton Street 


New York City 
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THEY SUPPLY YOUR WANTS—Continued 


£ Co., The, -4562 
then came 
Connecticut Telephone & Electric Co., Meriden, 
Goodson Hoople ignition | Co., 94 Point St., Provi- 
dence. iy primary 
Hardy, hE E. Co., 225 W. ra haa New York City. 
Heinze Beewie 


Co., Lowe 
McKibbon Mfg. Co., S. Conn. 
Mosler, A. R. y Co. 67g Broadway, New New nok eck City 
National Carbon Co Madison and 


Ave., a d, Ohio. oRtiene 
National Coil Co., 115-117 Michigan Ave., aa 
Never- Miss Plug Lansing, Mich. 
New York col Co. 3 Post St., New York City. 
Noxon, C. P., . Water St., Syracuse, N. 
Ohio Electric’ 76-18 Elle Ellen 5 St Cleve Cleveland, O. 
Pittsfield Spark Coil < Soir te sfiel 4, Mass, . 
Roche, Battery Co., ark Place, 

New York City — 


, Geo. D., y Actunchile Parts Mfg. Co., 56 
St., Govmend. Ohio. 


Rubay, Leon, 1 kh 8. N Y..City. coste.) 
Schug Electric ite, Champl ain and Beaubien 
its., Detroit 
Seidler-Miner Neieettic Co., 207-211 Jefferson Ave., 
ey ich. 


Auto-Supply Co., 1 B’ way, New York Cit: 
Splitdort, Cc. F 23 Vandewater St, N.Y. Ci 2 
.. $35 S. Clinton St., Syracuse, 
SPARK PLUGS 

A, Z. Co., 527 W. 56th St., N. Y. City. 
aw, Room 312, 36 La Salle St., Chi 


feat E. Co., 22 he Broadway, N. Y. City. 
Auto-Parts , The, 138 jaduct, Cleve- 
Hewece I Fins, City. Bougie “Herz.” 
Induction Coi of a cae Miller Bidg., 
ikeeecws Wis, 
Kokomo Electric Co,, The, Kokomo, Ind 
Cari EB. L., Beloit, Wis. Be Hell.” 


Lipman. 
Little & & Eastman Co., 595 Harrison Ave., Boston, 
Mass. 


| io St., Pottstown, Pa. 


Mayo Domne Co., 3 
M St., New York City. 


ae he Sac raion, 258 Broadway, New 
ork City, Factory Sal Mgr 

, Chas. E 101 Reade New York City. 

A. & -5 1679 Broadway, New York 


City. 
Neyer Mie perk Plug Co., Lansing, Mich. ‘‘Never 
Oakes & Dow Co,., The, 40 , Bativary St., Boston, 
Mass. and Sootless. 


“Comet” 
Pittsfield Spark Coil &» Pittsfield, M 
Pittsfield Spark Coil Co., Pittsfield, Mass. “Jewel.” 
Pope Mfg. Co., Hartford, Conn. 
Post & Lester Co., The, 20 Sargeant St., Hartford, 


Conn. 
ee ape Seesty Co., 140 Washington St., New 


Richente” R ¢ & 1s Murray St., New York City. 
Richardson Engineering Co., 36 Pearl St., Hartford, 


Roche, Wm., cay Battery Co., 52-54 Park Place, 


ane” York 
th St., New York City. 


ubay, eon, A w. 
Seidior M iner ich. 5, Pt. 207-211 ee Ave.. 


semen Ai osu pl B . ¥. CG 
2 Pl 1534 B’wa it 
Splitdorf, C. he St., y 


ew Nok City 


SPEED INDICATORS 


Dieet, J. n Glock combised) 


(Speedometer, 


Chromo-Velocimeter” Co The, za13 Filbert St., 

hae os. 5 + Sew York City. 
“Tones.” o, Boat and nd Cycle) 7 

Jones, Wm. t., Philadelphia, Pa. 
(Lea S38 — Lea Speed: meter 

E. T. ball Co., (Abell ball tpecdeneeet, 1779 
B'way, New York City. 

Monitor Somed 5 Co., 247 Pearl St., Cam- 


Palme. H. A., " SAipelgpanet ie (Mechan- 
Pa. 


Ohio. 
, Leon, 140 W. a New York City. 
Rubber Tire Co. tats Arch St. Philadelphia. 
“Lattina” ( 


dey tGustioned) 116 Broad St., New York 


Salisbury T iation, Owosso, 
hee Co ne we ms Seo Now Veck City. 
Single ube ute and Bic. Tire Go., 253 Broadway. 
ork City. (Li under Tillinghast 





Monee: Special Co., 143 E. State S 
N. J. (Cemblaation wend hnmgh Be and 


. Co., Park Square Motor Mart, Boston, 
ters and odometers.) 


sa. (hiso 


com 
Veeder Mfg., t and Garden Sts., Hart- 
ford, ras 2k, ‘achometer.” 


Warner Instrument Co. (Auto-Meter), Beloit, Wis. 


TIRES (AUTOMOBILE) 
Ajax Signtoed, Rubber Co., 420-430 E. 106th St.. 


New ie: 
Wood Tire Co., 911 Monadnock Building, 
jicago, Ill. (Wood.) 
CC. j..& > 22 ae Bogiaton St., Boston, Mass. 
) ont Slip.” 
Broad wa: Rubber 1 Tire Co., 253 W. 47th St., 
New York ot 9 
Consolidated ber Tire Co., 40 Wall St., New 
York City. “Kelly-Springfeld.” 
tal Caoutchouc ak 43 Warren St., New 
“Continen 


Continen: 
York Ci 
Continental Rubber Works, Erie, Pa. 
Ohio. “Diamond.” 
~o= |. *Rutherford,N. b 
bber Co., Akron; Ohio. 


Fisk Rebbee ‘in Chicopee Falls, Mass. “Fisk” 
“Mechanically Fastened.” 


cally 
G. & J. Tire Co., Indianapolis, Ind. “G. & 
Gaulois Tire oo. -» 1739 ‘mee New York ity. 





“Gaulois”’ 
Goodrich, B. . Go., Akron, Ohio. “G. & I 
Goodyear Tire and Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio. 
“Ajax” and “Goodyear 
Harburg Tire Co., 232 Ww. Bsr 1% St, New York. 
Sa — SS RCo New ¥ York City. 
Armored T bie . Pa. 


Hartford Rubber Works" éo" 
“Hartford.” “Dunlop,” bo 
Ideal Auto ¥ } te , 1150 Fourteenth Ave., Detroit, 


Mich. 
ing. ad Co., 16 Warren St., New York City. 


inperaqsiengy Auto and Vehicle Tire Co. Milltown, 
N. Y. “International Fox Brand,” ey ter- 
national Endurance,” “International G. & J." 
Kokomo peer Co., Kokomo, I 
“Ropar 8 Ohio” (Cushion.) 
Mes. 1 bott rine oe it, Mich. 
801 First Ave., New 
Yok ity. * eather.) 0” 
Michelin Products Selli 
+» New York City. “ 
Mitchell Punctureless ro 
Essex St., Swampscott, Mass. 
Mecpan & Wright, 33 1-339 W. Lake St., Chicago, 


Motz Clincher Tire and Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio. 


&. t and 33 W. 31st 
cin” ported.) 
ire Co., 324 


Swinehart Clincher Tire and Rubber Co., Akron,O. 
Tennant Auto Tire Co., 131 W. Main St., Spring- 














St. James Bldg. 
New York ve (Cus 
Traction Tread Co., : B’way, N. Y. City. 
oorhees Rub pez Co. 303 W. sath St., N. Y. City. 
estern Rawl hide Belting Co., 7th and Na 
Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. Leather. 


TIRE ADJUSTERS 
Lens & Mann Co., 520 Central Bidg., Rochester, 


TIRE BRACKETS 
Gilbert Mfg. Co., New Haven, Conn. 


TIRE PROTECTORS 
Empire Rubber Mfg. Co., The, P. O. Box 34. 
Trenton, N. J. 
Gilbert Mfg. Co:, New Haven, Conn. (Tire bands 
and slee 


ves. 

Leather Tire Co, , The, Newton Upper Falls. 
Meee oe 

M. ie & Ohio. 

Manniog Mfg. Co., Whieney Bldg., Springfield, 
Pneumatic Tire Protector Co., The, Dayton, Ohio, 
TIRE PRESSURE INDICATORS 
Lock Switch Mfg. Co., 20 Broad St., New York City. 

TIRE REPAIR KITS (AUTOMOBILE) 
Continental Caoutchouc Co., 43 Warren St., New 


Automobile and Vehicle Tire Co., 
"Milltown, 


National LES and Rubber Mfg. Co., 3053-3059 
mo St., Toledo. 
Tingley. Chas. O.4& Co., Rahway, N. J. 
TOPS (AUTOMOBILE) 
Automobile Cover and Top Mfg. Co., 148 W. s6th 
St., N. Y. City 


Auto Top and % Specialty Co., Broadway and 63d 
St., New wee 
nave Wagon Co., The, 417-21 Cass 


4, Obi 
Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Duane ee Sk Co., 1771 Broadway, New York 


( 
morte, Rovere & Sa Om St., N 


Rade ig. Con Co., gues 3s atom St roadivay. N.Y iy 


Ss U: abot Woreee Conn. 
Sprague Auto Top Sarweik, (“Sprague 


> 
=D Co., “too-5 
2 instal 
Mass. 





Mass. 
y Co., Brightwood, Spring- 





Lovers of the Automobile will kindly fill the subscription blank appended below and return 
to us and they will be furnished monthly with 
The Oldest, the Most Reliable, the Most Popular, the Most Instructive 
and the most Entertainimg magazine published in the interest of Automobile 


owners, manufacturers and users. 














Publisher THE AUTOMOBILE MAGAZINE 
136 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK 


Please enter my name asa subscriber to THE AUTOMOBILE MAGAZINE for 
One Year, beginning with the issue of 


Subscription Blank 


Date, 


, for 





which I enclose One Dollar. 


Name 


Address 























In answering advertisements please mention Tog AvTomMoBILE MAacazINe. 
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The Advertising Manager will be 
glad to know that we can send him for 
the next six weeks 


The Mahin 





Advertising 
Data Book 








FREE 


With a year’s subscription to “The Manufacturers’ Paper” 


American Industries 


(Official organ of the National Association of Manufacturers) 








q The cost of this standard book on advertising 
has always been $2.00. The subscription 
price of American Industries is $1.00 2a year. 








Cut off and fill the coupon below, pin a dollar bill to it and mail it to us if you 3 
want American Industries and The Advertising Data Book, (~~ __ amatican Induession 


Px 816 Maiden Lane Bldg. 

both for $1.00. F oi New York City 
A Please find enclosed $1.00 for 
which send me American Industries 
for one year from date, and also send 
dt me free the Mahin Advertising Data Book 

4 (latest 

a AABN. ocovsoucsecesscvess < cooseveweway 


Ps 


Is answering advertioemen's please mention Tae Avtomosing Macazine. 
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COL. SPRAGUE’S AUTO TOPS 


YOU KNOW 


That the weakest part of an Auto Top—the part that has broken first— 
has been its bows. Knowing that a common tubular carriage bow socket, 
such as has been generally used, was not strong enough to stand the 
fearful strain, Col. Sprague has invented an Auto Bow that is ALL and 
more than required to be UNBREAKABLE. All bows must be bent in 
order to let an auto top fold back where it should be. Col. Sprague uses a 
strong drop steel forging electrically welded to a large, heavy double (or 
laminated) steel tube. The bend is made in the solid drop forged 
steel. This obviates the bending and fracturing of the steel socket, for 
when you bend a steel bow socket, you crystallize the steel, and that is 
why the common carriage bow is always liable to break on the slightest 
strain. 


In Col. Sprague’s new laminated double steel bows the wood 
extends to the bottom of the bow. Thus you have two thicknesses 
of steel and a regular solid ash bow combined. Do you wonder why 
we do the top business of the world with such a combination ? 


See our Exhibit at the Auto Shows. Let us show you a 
BOW—THE BOW YOU WANT, the bow you have been LOOK- 
ING FOR, and the bow you will get in Col. Sprague’s tops. 
THE SPRAGUE IDEA—MADE THE SPRAGUE WAY. 








































A shows bow complete, with steel.drop forged ends. MADE ONLY BY 
a B shows wooden bow (second growth ash). 
: C shows wooden bow encased’in the double steel bow Ghe SPRAGUE UMBRELLA co. 
socket. The wooden bow goes.clear down to the 
solid drop forging. NORWALK, OHIO 


Our space at the Grand Central Palace will be Section N, on the Lexington Ave. side of the building 

















(Original Cold Blast Principle) 


Our leading styles 
for 1907 


Guaranteed to 
Stay Lighted 
and give the 
} Maximum Illumination 
, HANDSOMEST LAMPS on the MARKET 


} Over Sixty years’ experience in 
j lamp building. 


Beyond question 
Our 1907 Styles 


will lead the market , 
An admirable equipment Particularly adapted for use on 
PRICES NO HIGHER THAN INFERIOR MAKES Heavy Cars 


Established 1840 


| || R. E. DIETZ COMPANY, tiitniin the wort 


60 Laight Street, New York, N. Y. 





For Limousines and Landaulets. 
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Published by THE AUTOMOBILE PRESS MONTHLY 
ANGUS SINCLAIR, Editor . 
136 Liberty Street, New York Price, 20 Cent: 





‘ST. LOUIS 


TYPE AVI 


HEN buyinga 
car it behooves 
the purchaser to look 
around well, with in- 
telligent discrimina- 
tion, and know wheth- 
er he is buying a car 
which will be a lasting 
pleasure or a source 
of constant expense 
and annoyance. 
Whether or not the 


“Rigs that 
Run” 











ee ee 


© Member American Motor Car Manufacturers’ Association, N. Y. @ 


have been builded wisely is shown by the numerous copies of “ST. LOUIS” integral 
construction which you see on every hand, Other makers knew which car was giving the 
best satisfaction, and with keen perception copied (as far as they dared) the simple com- 
bined motor and transmission that has with other features placed the “ST. LOUIS” 
name in the position it occupies to-day. 


CATALOGS |FREE 


ST. LOUIS MOTOR CAR CO. 


PEORIA, ILL. 





AS 




















